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OUR PRISON POPULATION: 


I. THE RISING TIDE OF CRIMINALITY 


By H. C. Boccuio 


URING the ten years between 
1920 and 1930, the number of 
prisoners confined in California’s 
two penitentiaries at San Quentin 
and Folsom, increased 257%. In 
1920, when its population was 3,- 
426,861, the State had 2,791 prison- 
ers, or 81.1 for each 100,000 of pop- 
ulation. By 1930 the population 
had increased to 5,677,251, while 
the number of its prisoners had in- 
creased to 7,189, or to 126.6 for each 
100,000 of population. 

This large increase, however, can- 
not be entirely attributed to in- 
creased criminality. During the 
decade between 1920 and 1930, the 
Legislature of the State created a 
number of new crimes, each of 
which has contributed to the in- 

1EprroniaL Nore: The accompanying article 
is the first of a series of three, to be pub- 
lished in successive issues of the magazine, 
setting forth the result of an investigation 
made by the author for Governor James 
Rolph, Jr., of California, at the request of a 
group of prison inmates. The fact that they 
are written by one who himself spent five 


years in San Quentin lends particular interest 
and importance to these papers. 





crease, and it lengthened the pun- 
ishment imposed for a number of 
offenses, thereby prolonging the 
terms of incarceration. The State 
Board of Prison Directors has been 
imposing longer sentences under 
the Indeterminate Sentence Law 
than were imposed by the Judges 
under the old system, and a less 
liberal parole policy has been pur- 
sued, which, by reducing the num- 
ber of prisoners liberated on parole, 
has increased the prison popula- 
tion. 

One of the most significant, as 
well as disturbing, features of this 
large growth of prison population, 
is the youthfulness of many of 
those committed for more serious 
offenses. Over 7.5% of the prison- 
ers committed to San Quentin dur- 
ing 1930 were under 20 years of age, 
34.4% were under 24 years of age, 
and 59.3% were under 30 years of 
age. 

These young criminals are as 
different from the old time, hard- 
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boiled offenders, as night is from 
day. The old-timer was a hard- 
drinking, hard-fighting, stubborn 
and often dangerous individual, but 
his vices as well as his weaknesses 
were a man’s vices and weaknesses. 
The new baby-face criminals, on the 
other hand, are soft and effeminate, 
mentally immature, emotionally un- 
stable, and the majority of them 
are physically underdeveloped as 
well. They are, for the most part, 
unmoral rather than immoral, for 
only a few of them seem to have 
any conception of what morality is. 
They are wholly irresponsible, do 
whatever comes into their head 
without bothering about the conse- 
quences, show no evidence of 
either moral or religious training, 
know nothing of life and its re- 
sponsibilities, have had an average 
of less than five years of schooling, 
and their sole ambition is to “good- 
time” themselves without doing any 
labor. They do not seem to be in- 
herently vicious, but are so care- 
less and inconsiderate of the rights 
of others that they do not hesitate 
to commit any type of crime for 
which they feel an impulse and, if 
cornered or closely pressed, often 
become panicky and do desperate 
things. 

When we come to consider why 
so many mere boys and young men 
become criminals, we are faced 
with a number of important con- 
tributing factors, and a fundamen- 
tal underlying reason. 

Approximately one-half of our 
penitentiary population come from 
homes that are broken by divorce, 
desertion, death or separation. The 
broken home is undoubtedly the 
main contributing factor in most of 
these cases. The child brought up 
outside of the parental home does 
not get the care, sympathy and un- 
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derstanding that only a parent can 
give. Such a child feels forsaken 
and alone, envies the children who 
have good homes and, being neg- 
lected, often becomes wild. He 
feels that life has cheated him— 
and sometimes it has—although 
only too often he is cheated by 
selfish, inconsiderate parents who 
refuse to subordinate their caprices 
and pleasures to the welfare of 
their children. Parents who are too 
selfish, ignorant or lazy to exercise 
proper parental control are often 
worse than no parents at all, for the 
orphan may be placed in a good 
foster home, but the child of selfish, 
ignorant or lazy parents is usually 
left to shift for himself. Degener- 
ate homes are also breeding places 
of crime. Some families are com- 
posed of drunkards, grossly im- 
moral or degenerate persons. A 
child raised in such an unwhole- 
some environment has no chance to 
develop into a normal man or wom- 
an, for normalcy to him or her 
means the drunkenness, immorality 
and bestiality to which he or she 
has become accustomed at home. 
The uncertainty of punishment 
must be ranked next to broken, un- 
wholesome or improper homes as a 
contributing factor to the rising 
tide of criminality. A study of 417 
murders committed during 1927- 
1928 shows that 9 of the murderers 
were eventually hanged, 87 were 
sent to the penitentiary, 2 were 
placed on probation, 1 received a 
suspended sentence, 3 cases are still 
pending in the courts, and the bal- 
ance got off scot-free. Had these 
417 murders been committed in 
Great Britain, between 90 and 100 
of the murderers would have been 
hanged, some 200 or more would 
have been sent to the penitentiary, 
and another 20 to 30 would have 














been placed in asylums for the 
criminally insane. Capital punish- 
ment and long terms of imprison- 
ment, meted out with speed and 
certainty to the offenders, keep the 
murder and crime rate in Great 
Britain down to a minimum. Un- 
fortunately, neither capital punish- 
ment nor long terms of imprison- 
ment have ever been given a fair 
trial in this country, for they are 
imposed on less than 20% of of- 
fenders, and often only after years 
of delay. The growing boy of way- 
ward tendencies as well as older 
men criminally inclined know that 
only one in twenty-five of those 
who commit crimes are ever pun- 
ished at all, that big criminals sel- 
dom go to jail, that money can keep 
a criminal out of jail even after his 
guilt has been established and, with 
the exaggerated vanity and egoism 
that is so prominent a trait of the 
criminally inclined, they feel sure 
that they can outwit the law. 

The spread of the theories of 
Freud, Adler and other psycholo- 
gists of the barn-yard cult, ably as- 
sisted by some of our leading edu- 
cators and philosophers, which has, 
during the past thirty years, subtly 
undermined old standards of re- 
spectability and popularized the 
doctrine of non-responsibility, con- 
stitutes the third factor. The the- 
ory that our glands may be respon- 
sible for our behavior has contrib- 
uted to the process. As a result of 
these teachings parents are be- 
wildered and confused. They hesi- 
tate to punish Johnnie for his mis- 
behavior for fear that he may de- 
velop complexes, or because his en- 
drocines may be at fault. This 
claptrap has not only weakened pa- 
rental control but it has spread to 
the schools and colleges, where it 
has ruined discipline, discredited 
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moral training, and spread doubt 
and cynicism. It has produced a 
tremendous volume of the vilest lit- 
erature the world has ever seen, 
which, under the name of “Case 
studies in psychoanalysis,” is being 
clandestinely passed from hand to 
hand in high schools, colleges, pris- 
ons, army barracks and other 
places where young men congre- 
gate, literature in which degener- 
ates tell the tale of their degeneracy 
and describe in detail how they 
commit and the pleasure they de- 
rive from lascivious, bestial and de- 
generate acts. Fortunately the ef- 
fect of the doctrine of non-responsi- 
bility and barn-yard psychology is 
becoming generally known and 
steps are already being taken in 
some places to combat it. The best 
method of combating it in the home 
was described by Julian H. Alco, a 
member of the State Board of Pris- 
on Directors, before the Common- 
wealth Club of California,? in which 
he said: “When your children stand 
before you and say, ‘Mother, you 
don’t understand,’ or ‘Father, you 
are old-style; we do not do things 
that way now-a-days,’ I want to say 
that you should have more moral 
courage, and not let your child fool 
you nor let your children be fooled, 
because that which is good, clean 
and respectable never becomes old- 
style or too old to be used.” 
Sensational newspapers and mag- 
azines which stress crime news, 
deeds of violence, and sensuous, 
lurid photoplays which present a 
distorted view of life, constitute the 
fourth factor. Up to a generation 
ago, children read stories about 
great soldiers, sailors, discoverers 
and adventurers. The heroic and 
noble deeds of the countless ages 


2Trans. of Commonwealth Club of Cal., Vol. 
XXI., No. 9, p. 427. 
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served to inspire millions of young- 
sters, whose hearts beat faster as 
they read of magnificent exploits, 
and who longed to tread in the foot- 
steps of their favorite heroes. In 
those days boys ran away from 
home to join the army and the 
navy, or to seek adventure in dis- 
tant places. Thanks to prohibition, 
the tabloids and the yellow press, 
the younger generation is now read- 
ing of the exploits of “‘Scar-face Al,” 
the adventures of “Legs Diamond,” 
and the cleverness of the latest 
demi-mondaine from Hollywood. 
Instead of admiring the courage and 
the dash of “Light-horse Harry” 
Lee, the noble sacrifice of Nathan 
Hale, or the heroism of Decatur, 
and being filled with a desire to 
imitate their famous exploits, the 
boy of to-day reads tales about 
cowardly gangsters who live in dark 
holes, from which they occasional- 
ly emerge to extort money from 
women of the underworld, to rob a 
pay-roll car or to shoot some enemy 
in the back. Many a mother who 
boasts that “she is not raising her 
boy to be a soldier,” places before 
him papers and magazines which 
will turn him into a vicious, slimy 
criminal. Publishers who exploit 
the impressionable, the underdevel- 
oped and the moron, by feeding 
them with lurid and grossly exag- 
gerated crime news, have much to 
answer for. The immature and the 
impressionable are daily fed on the 
doings of the “big-shots” of the un- 
derworld until they come to regard 
them as heroes worthy of emula- 
tion. The sensational weeklies and 
wood-pulp monthlies add fuel to 
the flame with their tales of Two 
Gun Pete and other desperadoes, 
while photoplays picturing sensu- 
ous and unnatural modes of living 
create a desire for clothes, automo- 
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biles and luxuries beyond the reach 
of the immature dupes, and incite 
them to take up the life of crime 
which, according to the sensational 
press, is the open sesame to wealth, 
affluence and prominence. 
Although the younger generation, 
being more plastic and impression- 
able, is mostly affected by such sen- 
sationalism, it also affects some 
older men. I remember a harmless 
old man who was turned into a dan- 
gerous criminal by the yellow press 
in the short space of a single year. 
This man was committed to San 
Quentin from Los Angeles on two 
counts of second degree burglary. 
He was a mild appearing, badly 
frightened man of about fifty-four 
years, who prayed aloud nightly 
begging the Lord to take care of his 
wife and baby and keep them from 
want. He confided to his associates 
that, being out of work and with- 
out funds, he had broken into sev- 
eral homes in order to get enough 
money to buy milk for the baby and 
food for his wife and himself. One 
of the men who worked in the car- 
penter-shop with him gave him a 
daily paper, a scandal sheet from 
Denver whose pages are always 
chock-full of pictures of under- 
world characters, news items of 
crimes and criminals, scandals and 
divorces. His education was too 
limited to enable him to enjoy good 
books, but he read and reread every 
bit of news contained in the daily 
paper given him. Before long he 
added a “true detective” and sev- 
eral “wild-west” stories to his read- 
ing list, and began to clip suggestive 
pictures out of the moving picture 
monthlies to paste on the walls of 
his cell. In a year he became an 
entirely different person. He got so 
he could not see a guard without 
cursing him under his breath, spent 
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hours pacing up and down the 
length of the yard discussing how 
to commit a perfect crime, and 
blamed himself for not having 
killed the officer who arrested him. 
Even his attitude towards his wife 
and baby changed—he referred to 
his wife as his “broad” and to his 
baby as the “kid.” Instead of the 
long, loving letters he formerly 
wrote them, his correspondence was 
limited to occasional letters berat- 
ing his wife for not sending him a 
part of the $10.00 a month she was 
receiving from the State Welfare 
Department for the support of their 
baby. When the State Board of 
Prison Directors set his sentence at 
only three years and recommended 
him to the Warden for a Road 
Camp assignment so he could cut 
his time down and get out on parole 
after serving only eighteen months, 
he showed his appreciation by run- 
ning away from the road camp 
within three days after his arrival 
there. Two weeks later he was ar- 
rested while burglarizing a home in 
Sacramento, and is now in Folsom, 
where he is no doubt cursing the 
guards and dreaming of the police- 
men he will kill when he finally 
gets out again. 

The Juvenile Courts and the In- 
dustrial Training Schools graduate 
hundreds of youths into the State 
Penitentiaries and are responsible 
for a large number of professional 
criminals. If a boy threw a base- 
ball through a window thirty years 
ago, a policeman would take him 
to the police station, and his father 
would be sent for. After the father 
had arranged to pay the damage, 
and the desk sergeant had given the 
boy a good talking to, the irate par- 
ent would take the boy home, give 
him a good strapping and send him 
to bed without supper. 
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But a more scientific system is in 
vogue now. If a boy throws a ball 
through a window to-day, an old 
maid wearing the badge of a Juve- 
nile Court Officer takes him to the 
Juvenile Detention Home. Here he 
is detained for a week or two while 
the Juvenile Court Officer investi- 
gates the boy’s home and questions 
the neighbors for a “preliminary re- 
port.” Meanwhile the boy becomes 
acquainted with the other boys in 
the Detention Home, learns that he 
can play all day without having to 
go to school, that the food is good 
and often better than he would get 
at home, and that the matron is a 
kindly old soul who takes an in- 
terest in the boys. So he becomes 
accustomed to the place and quite 
often acquires a liking for it. When 
his case is finally disposed of and 
he is sent home, he leaves the De- 
tention Home with regrets, prom- 
ises the matron to come back to see 
her—and very often does—for the 
first step in institutionalizing him 
has been taken and, unless he is of 
exceptionally good fiber or his par- 
ents make a heroic stand, he will 
soon become an habitual delin- 
quent. 

From that time on wrongdoing 
has an inviting aspect for that boy. 
He knows that instead of dreaded 
punishment it brings a welcome re- 
lief from the endless succession of 
school days. So he returns again 
and again. When old enough he 
graduates into one of the Industrial 
Schools, where a host of his cronies 
will be on hand to welcome him and 
make him feel at home. His next 
home will probably be San Quentin. 
Eventually he will reach Folsom as 
a second, third or fourth time of- 
fender, for he was caught young 
and so thoroughly institutionalized 
that he regards prison as his nat- 
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ural environment, and the short pe- 
riods of freedom he enjoys between 
sentences become mere vacations in 
strange and unfamiliar territory. 

Hurrying towards the mess hall 
in San Quentin one day, I overtook 
a young, rosy-cheeked boy who, 
from his new clothes and close- 
cropped hair, was evidently a new 
arrival. Together we entered the 
big yard and fell in behind the last 
line for the mess-hall, talking to- 
gether as we went along. 

“Gee, this is a strange looking 
place,” the boy said, looking around 
the big yard. “Is it always as 
crowded as this?” 

“There are some forty-three hun- 
dred men here, and that’s quite a 
crowd,” I pointed out to him. 

“Gosh, I wish I was back in 
Ione,” he said wistfully. 

“The strangeness will wear off in 
a few days,” I assured him. “There 
is a large number of former in- 
mates of Preston here; probably a 
good many that you know,” I 
added. 

His face lit up at the prospect of 
meeting former acquaintances. “I 
hope so,” he said. 

On entering the mess-hall, we 
found ourselves seated near the 
door, where we could see both of 
the outgoing lines. In a few min- 
utes the boy pointed out a youth at 
another table. 

“That’s Whitey,” he said; “he 
was in my company at Ione, and 
there’s Slim and George from ‘B’ 
company,” he added, pointing out 
two more boys. At about the same 


time the latter saw him and waved 
tohim. As the outgoing lines start- 
ed to pass by where we were seated, 
he pointed to the third youth. 
“That’s Al Williams, he was ser- 
geant of my platoon,” he informed 
me, and from that time on he was 
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kept busy waving his hand in greet- 
ing to former friends and acquaint- 
ances he recognized in the lines. 

As we were leaving the mess-hall 
and walking towards the big yard, 
the boy turned to me. “Thanks a 
lot for your kindness,” he said 
gratefully. “I didn’t think there 
would be so many boys I know 
here. Gee, it’s just like getting 
home,” he added, leaving me and 
walking toward a group of boys 
who were waiting to welcome him. 

A twenty-three year old boy 
named Moon left San Quentin last 
year after serving five years for first 
degree robbery. This boy had been 
caught at the early age of eleven, 
and had spent all but seven months 
of the intervening time behind the 
walls of orphanages, reformatories, 
county jails and prison. When he 
came to bid me good-by the day be- 
fore he was discharged, I asked him 
what he intended doing. 

“Oh, I'll play around for two or 
three months until I get tired of it, 
and then I’ll make Folsom,” he re- 
plied with frankness. 

“Good heavens, Moon, do you in- 
tend to be a jail-bird all of your 
life?” I asked him. 

“I guess so,” he answered. “I’m 
so used to these joints that I get 
tired of the outside—it seems so 
strange. But if I can get enough 
money together I may go to Utah 
and ‘make’ the ‘big-house’ up there. 
It’s such a swell place that all the 
boys call it the ‘Sugar-house,’” he 
added. 

But poor Moon never succeeded 
in getting enough money to go to 
Utah, as he is already in Folsom. 

Although thousands of references 
are still being made yearly to the 
fact that a nine year old boy was 
hanged one hundred years ago in 
England for stealing a shilling, no 
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one has taken the trouble to call the 
public’s attention to the far more 
pitiful cases, like that of Moon, for 
instance, who seems condemned to 
spend his whole life behind prison 
walls, and to the viciousness of the 
system which permits young chil- 
dren of tender years to be taken and 
made into habitual criminals by so 
thoroughly institutionalizing them 
that they come to regard life behind 
prison walls as normal and desir- 
able, become so afraid of the out- 
side that they feel lost when at lib- 
erty and, like pet birds, pass their 
lives in cages. 

Illegitimacy, the development of 
the automobile, and economic con- 
ditions, all contribute a_ certain 
quota to the making of criminals in 
a lesser degree than the other con- 
tributing factors hereinbefore set 
out. It must be understood that 
the present generation demands, 
and is entitled to, a reasonable 
standard of living, and that it will 
not be content with less. As Miss 
Alida C. Bowler said in the Law En- 
forcement Commission’ Report, 
“Among young people (of to-day) 
will not be found to any consider- 
able degree resignation to a life of 
hard labor with meager returns.” 

The contention of Goring,’ “that 
to make a law abiding citizen, two 
things are needed—capacity and 
training,” seems to be only partly 
true. With proper home conditions 
and good parental supervision, even 
low grade morons and other mental 
defectives can be made into useful 

8The English Convict, p. 373. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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citizens. A low capacity and a low 
degree of intelligence is to be found 
among millions of dependable, in- 
dustrious and useful citizens. 

Broken, unwholesome and im- 
proper homes, the uncertainty of 
punishment, barn-yard psychology 
and the doctrine of non-responsibil- 
ity, lurid and vicious journalism, 
wild-west stories and crime maga- 
zines, sensational photoplays, juve- 
nile courts and industrial schools, 
illegitimacy, the automobile and 
economic conditions, are all con- 
tributing factors which cause boys 
and young men to follow lives of 
crime. But the fundamental, un- 
derlying reason is the lack of sound 
moral instruction and education. 
Unless children are taught the dif- 
ference between right and wrong, 
the dignity and manliness of honest 
labor, to do right and to avoid do- 
ing wrong, to be unselfish and con- 
siderate of others, to be charitable 
and to play the game according to 
the rules, unless they learn that one 
must pay for everything one gets 
and that life imposes duties and re- 
sponsibilities as well as it gives 
pleasure and excitement, you can- 
not blame them too harshly if and 
when they develop criminal tend- 
encies. They came into the world 
as plastic as lumps of clay, and, had 
their parents and their family, their 
teachers and religious leaders, so- 
ciety and the state done its full 
duty, they would have been molded 
into honest and upright citizens and 
be to-day a credit to themselves, 
their parents and society. 











WHISTLES OF SILVER 


By HELEN Parry EDEN 


“On the contrary part there was no warlike Musicke in the Spanish Gallies, 


but onely their whistles of silver.” 


T four o’clock on a June morn- 
ing of the year 1624, the sis- 
ter and niece of Master Isaak Fetti- 
place, Parson of Kintonbury Parva 
in the County of Dorset, came down 
to put the Parson’s study to rights 
while the Parson was still a-bed. 
The elder woman opened the case- 
ment and a warm mist lapped in 
from the sea, whose purling waves, 
visible at the base of eroded chalk- 
cliffs, foretold a tropical day. Her 
daughter, with a bundle of kindling 
in her apron, approached the 
hearth. Contrary to his custom the 
Parson had demanded a fire on his 
return from London the night be- 
fore, and had sat up late by it. The 
women, wakeful and a trifle anx- 
ious, had heard him move up to his 
bed-chamber hours after midnight. 
Now the embers must be swept up 
and the pyre between the heavy 
steel dogs relaid. 

“He hath burnt his journal !”— 
the cry came from the niece, on her 
knees before the hearth. 

“He hath burnt his journal?”—it 
was the incredulous riposte of the 
mother, wheeled round to face the 
scene of catastrophe. 

Flake upon flake of burnt paper, 
steel-gray like the débris of a wasp’s 
nest, mingled with, where they did 
not cover, the brands of the extinct 
fire. A binding of pig-skin, 
wrenched off before the rest of the 
folio met its fate, lay under the par- 
son’s table. The two women gazed 
silently at these testimonies of vio- 


—Hakluyt’s Voyages. 


lence, and tears of apprehension 
rose in the eyes of the elder. 

The younger, with the callous- 
ness and curiosity of youth on an 
impersonal issue, picked up a hand- 
ful of pages less charred than the 
rest and strove to decipher their 
characters. 

“*Whistles of silver,’” she read 
musingly. “Now what hath my 
godly Uncle Isaak, who cannot 
stomach so much as an organ in 
church, to do with ‘whistles of sil- 
ver’?” 

“That is not our affair,” retorted 
her mother angrily. “But why,” 
she went on, harrowed out of all 
consistency, “Oh, why hath he 
burnt his journal?” 

No answer was ever given to 
either question, so far as the Par- 
son’s womenfolk were concerned; 
nor did the Parson himself, by word 
or sign, ever throw light on the mo- 
tives that prompted his holocaust. 
It marked, undoubtedly, a spiritual 
turning-point, the cleavage between 
a youth and prime of fanatical big- 
otry and an old age of almost wist- 
ful tolerance. For contemporary 
witnesses, the Parson’s backsliding 
(as many of them deemed it) was 
never explained. For us it is other- 
wise and this story is in the nature 
of a triple illumination. It divulges 
why the spurner of sweet instru- 
ments dwelt repeatedly on “whistles 
of silver”; why he burnt the jour- 
nal he had kept for five and thirty 
years; and why, at the close of his 
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life, he set himself to dissipate the 
rancors of his youth, and await in a 
peace not wholly untroubled by be- 
wilderment the revelation of the 
Sons of God. 


* * * 


Properly to understand the char- 
acter of the Parson of Kintonbury 
Parva, you must know that nature 
intended him for a_ buccaneer. 
Grace, as he would have put it, and 
the misgivings of a solicitous moth- 
er, cut him off from a hereditary 
profession. His forbears on his fa- 
ther’s side were seafaring gentle- 
folk of Lyme Regis. His mother 
was a Raleigh and counted kindred 
with Sir Walter himself. There 
was a whole clan of Lyme shipown- 
ers—Fettiplaces, Wades, Quemer- 
fords and the rest—all merchant 
adventurers or privateers from the 
reign of the seventh Henry. Bar- 
bary monopolized their energies un- 
der the first four Tudors. Eliza- 
beth’s prime saw them penetrate 
the South Seas and the auriferous 
estuaries of the New World. Then 
Roger Fettiplace, father of our 
hero, fell at Santos in a fray with a 
Spanish carack; and his widow 
brought up their posthumous child 
and only son with an eye to the 
family living. At Kintonbury Parva, 
Isaak, she felt, would be safe. He 
might fulminate against Spain after 
the manner of true born English 
patriots, without even so much as 
coming within earshot of the sinis- 
ter Spanish whistles. For Mistress 
Fettiplace had gathered from the 
verbosity of her husband’s leisure, 
that whereas the English sea dogs 
fought to the music of trumpets and 
hautboys, the Spaniards were urged 
on by the shrilling of silver whis- 
tles; and these the poor lady heard 
in her piteously broken slumbers, 
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both before and after her boy was 
born. Isaak was swaddled in hatred 
of Spain and terror of Papistry 
even beyond the wont of the chil- 
dren of that harassed coast. He 
never thought of the Old Religion 
and the popular foe apart; though 
among his nearest neighbors, men 
as English as himself were living 
and dying in communion with 
Rome. Their faith indeed had a 
desperate end to keep up all over 
the England of his day. But in the 
West Country it maintained it with 
singular tenacity, the people being 
at once more simple and more fer- 
vent than the trimmers of the court 
and capital. And for the same rea- 
son, and because the West Country 
temper was ever disinclined to com- 
promise, the Church as by law es- 
tablished was starched and stiffened 
with Calvinism. 

Our hero proceeded to one of the 
more “reformed” of the Cambridge 
colleges; and emerged in a Geneva 
gown, the fiercest supporter of its 
rigidest sect. Yet he never looked 
the complete divine, being uncom- 
monly tall and burly, with the high 
forehead, long countenance and lit- 
tle pigs’ eyes which unkindly con- 
temporaries noted in his mother’s 
folk, the Raleighs. He traveled in 
Switzerland; made the acquaint- 
ance of the great Beza and other 
like-minded theologians; and was 
inducted into the living of Kinton- 
bury Parva in the year the Armada 
was demolished. His mother’s 
death preceded the Queen’s; but 
Isaak had his widowed sister and 
niece to fend for him and marriage 
was out of his reckoning. He was 
wholly happy in the pugnacious 
tradition of his forefathers; for re- 
ligion, especially a persecuted reli- 
gion, is the greatest of adventures, 
and to be a Puritan vicar in a coun- 
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tryside of Papists, Episcopalians 
and extreme dissenters would have 
given scope to the combativeness of 
the fiercest Fettiplace of them all. 
Isaak’s particular tenets had a 
working majority among his pa- 
rishioners; and the fact that he was 
at perpetual feud with his bishop, 
rather flattered his pride than oth- 
erwise. He entered into sympathet- 
ic relations with his fellow incum- 
bents of like principles over a ra- 
dius of four counties; paid them 
strenuous and rejuvenating visits; 
and frequented the capital from 
time to time on like errands. And 
all that advanced their interests, or 
those of their spiritual opponents, 
he noted with characteristic exul- 
tation or abhorrence in his famous 
diary, a diary begun the year after 
his induction and destroyed, as we 
have seen, in the thirty-sixth year 
of its age. 

It is a pity it did not survive, 
though indeed its lucubrations were 
of little historical value. In 1610 
their writer met (and scorned in 
the meeting) Walsingham’s old tool 
Arthur Gregory, a forger who had 
once been housed at Chartley to 
forge letters under the same roof as 
his victim the Queen of Scots, and 
was now retired and living respect- 
ably at Lyme. In 1614 his “bowels 
are stirred” to hear that his fellow- 
Puritan, Peacham, has been exam- 
ined “by the manacles” before Lord 
Bacon and questioned “before tor- 
ture, in torture, between torture 
and after torture.” He sets down 
physical phenomena—the great 
pestilence of 1604 and the “shower 
of blood” that fell in 1607. But his 
longest entries and chiefest elo- 
quence are reserved for Popish 
plots and the machinations of semi- 
nary priests at home and abroad. 
Isaak Fettiplace’s diary was at 
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once his confidant and his consola- 
tion; and though he was at heart a 
modest man, he had a sound reli- 
ance that its pages would outlive 
him. As he grew older, it replaced 
in a sense the son he had never be- 
gotten and whom he had, without 
knowing it, grown to miss. His 
childlessness he felt borne in upon 
him rather bitterly, the day he saw 
young Sabin Wade depart for the 
Americas. The lad just turned 
fourteen was the son of an old 
friend; and though Peregrine 
Wade was more than suspected of 
recusancy, Isaak could not refrain 
from congratulating the father on 
the hopeful bearing of the son. 

“Used Master Wade’s Perspective 
glasses to see the last of his son 
Sabin departyd for the River of 
Plate in his Uncle’s ship the Beare,” 
ran the entry of the third day of 
March, 1608. Its writer went on to 
express a pious hope that the youth 
would be shielded from Don and 
Devil, and an equally pious convic- 
tion that he was, on the whole, well 
away from his father’s house. 
“Maybe he will finde fewer Papists 
on the Spanish Main than lurke be- 
hynde the waynscots of Lyme. 
Jesuits and Seminarists creepe in 
everywhere; and there be Whistles 
of Silver that lure men to take a 
part in other frayes than those of 
the bodie.” 

If by these immaterial and spirit- 
ual whistles Master Fettiplace sym- 
bolized the seductions of Rome, 
there seemed little doubt, as time 
wore on, that Master Sabin had lent 
ear to them. He never reappeared 
in Lyme; and there were rumors of 
Valladolid, the priesthood and a 
surreptitious return to London in 
disguise. Old Wade, straitly ques- 
tioned, denied all knowledge of the 
lad’s movements; but his equanim- 
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ity in this undignified if not tragic 
predicament lent color to the no- 
tion that he knew more than he di- 
vulged. In any case the matter was 
forgotten after his death, though 
undoubtedly Master Isaak was not 
present at that passing and there 
were rumors that Sabin, in his 
sacerdotal capacity, was. So the 
matter rested until the summer of 
my narrative, the June of 1624, 
when the Parson, undeterred by ru- 
mors of the plague in the capital, 
left Kintonbury Parva for London. 

Starting out with the cavalcade of 
pack-horses that bore the marine 
harvest of Lyme Regis to the mar- 
kets of the city, Master Isaak fell 
behind at Blandford, wearied with 
the heat of the season and the 
strong smell of cow-parsley and 
stockfish that had attended his ride. 
A quiet hostelry served him with a 
belated meal, which he shared with 
one other traveler a man of thirty, 
lithe, bronzed and flaxen-haired, 
with the address of a courtier and 
the gait (when he rose to summon 
the hostess on a matter of more 
bread) of the quarterdeck. The 
couple fraternized courteously, but 
at a conventional distance, over 
three penn’orth of Malmsey, the 
hereditary sea dog in Master Isaak 
itching to question the traveler on 
his antecedents and adventures. 
The stranger, however, seemed 
more interested in the activities of 
Kintonbury Parva, and infallibly 
led the Parson back to his parish 
when their discourse strayed be- 
yond its boundaries. He had set 


foot in the village in his youth, he 
admitted, though he was a stranger 
to its present; and ever and anon 
as Isaak set his pint of wine to his 
lips and looked over the rim of his 
bowl at the square, flaxen-bearded 
face in front of him, he was certain 
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he had seen it before—but years 
ago and on some older man. And 
his curiosity growing personal, he 
redoubled his impersonal questions. 

At last his young companion un- 
bent, but always with a certain re- 
serve at back of his communicative- 
ness, and enlarged on the hazards 
and curiosities of his seafaring past. 
He told of savages on whose attire 
there glittered plates of silver as 
thick as fish-scales on the quays of 
Lyme; of the King of Eldorado, who 
was said by some (but in this the 
narrator put no personal credence) 
to anoint himself in turpentine and 
roll in gold-dust; and of mariners 
and traders he had himself wit- 
nessed near Rio Grande, bartering 
green glass bracelets and worsted 
cloth with a gay stripe in it, for 
rubies, pearls and the ore of pre- 
cious metals. 

“You are a gentleman-adventurer 
yourself, no doubt,” asserted the 
Parson. 

“Indeed you may call me so if you 
will, but I trade in something 
stouter than tinsel,” laughed the 
other. 

“Aye, no doubt the Indians are 
grown warier than of old,” mused 
the Parson, “and I have heard of 
tools of utility and defense—spades, 
cutlasses and the like—passing for 
more than the old gauds. Being 
young yourself, you will be all for 
the newer measures and the more 
novel wares.” 

“Nay, the old measures and the 
old wares are good enough for me,” 
said the stranger rising courteous- 
ly. “Indeed my traffic has been lit- 
tle more than that of a fisherman, 
these last few years. But I must 
ride on to-night while this fair 
moon lasts me.” And with a smile 
and a reverence he was gone. 

“A fisherman?” repeated his cate- 
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chist, left stranded over the lees of 
the Malmsey, “Seals, belike. It 
would take a brave fishing-ground 
to lure a youth of such a waking 
spirit.” And with that he called for 
his reckoning—which it was his 
custom to pay over-night—and pre- 
pared himself for an early depar- 
ture on the morrow. 

Lightly as he left Blandford, it 
was a heavy and reluctant Parson 
who rode into the infected air of 
London and put up at the Black 
Bell on Fish Street Hill. Evidences 
of the plague were everywhere, and 
the gross and evil vapors of the city, 
so noticeable to his country nostrils, 
sickened him with apprehension. 
What little wind there was, blew 
from the south and did nothing to 
dissipate the excessive swarming of 
flies and gnats in the crooked lanes 
about him. And the sight of bon- 
fires at the street corners, their 
clear flames shimmering in the 
hazy air, plainly indicated that the 
City Fathers were alive to the com- 
mon danger. His own inn, how- 
ever, was clean and well garnished; 
and he bespoke a large room, fac- 
ing north, and a brazier burning 
apple-parings, stovax and _ rose- 
mary. He had his business to do 
and went about it like a stoic, in 
the well-founded confidence that 
those who bear themselves temper- 
ately and bravely are the last, un- 
der Heaven, to suffer. Indeed his 
affairs were settled and he was in 
the act of departing, when a West 
Country carrier, looking in on the 
ordinary below, brought news of a 
Dorset acquaintance in sore straits 
near at hand. 

“It is Master Quemerford of Eb- 
gate that hath the sickness?” de- 
manded Isaak descended to an in- 
terview in the inn yard. The fel- 
low was not certain. It was either 
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Master Quemerford or one of his 
house. Yester-eve they said in the 
lane, his wife. This morning it 
was his maid-servant or himself. 
No one knew—and no one was anx- 
ious to inquire. 

Scorn for their cowardly equa- 
nimity shook the heroic soul of 
Master Isaak; and though he called 
for white vinegar and cloves to 
bathe his forehead, and hung his 
niece’s pomander of bugloss flowers 
and musk round his neck before he 
started, he had no hesitation what- 
soever in confronting Ebgate. Only 
as he raised his hand to the knock- 
er of a recluse and shuttered dwell- 
ing, did misgiving cross his mind. 
Quemerford’s wife was a Papist and 
Quemerford himself, though well 
inclined, had let her go her way. It 
was even said that he had left Lyme 
for London that his partner’s reli- 
gious practices might be facilitated 
and screened. But what of that? 
Quemerford himself might be dy- 
ing, and dying surrounded by semi- 
narists. He knocked for the sec- 
ond time, and stumbling footsteps 
advanced from the interior to meet 
him. Thank God! Quemerford, at 
least, was safe! It was the man 
himself, his face swollen with grief, 
his hair distraught, his apparel dis- 
ordered, who gazed at him with 
something like horror from the ob- 
security of the threshold. 

“The sickness! Go!” he cried; 
but even as he spoke he himself 
staggered and fell back against the 
arras of the passage. Isaak en- 
tered, shut the door, and half led, 
half carried the prostrate man to a 
chair in the adjoining parlor. He 
could not leave him helpless—and 
indeed the whole house seemed de- 
serted. Only very high in the at- 
tics, he thought he heard footsteps 
and the opening and shutting of a 
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press. But it might have been next 
door. He looked round for restora- 
tives; and finding some bottles of 
strong waters in a cupboard by the 
hearth, poured out what seemed to 
be aqua vite and held it to Quemer- 
ford’s lips. 

“Why Nick, man!” he cried in 
the forgotten address of their boy- 
hood, “why Nick, man! Take 
heart! We will look to thy wife. 
Take heart, man!” 

“She is dead, dead, I tell you, my 
Margery is dead,” sobbed Quemer- 
ford, the tears running down his 
cheeks. “Our servingfolk are gone 
and I myself am well enough. I am 
but idleheaded through lack of 
sleep. But the sickness hath taken 
Margery—she died at cockcrow.” 

“Alone?” 

“Nay, Master Fettiplace” —a 
proud defiance flushed the bereaved 
man’s face and the sobbing ceased. 
“She had her priest with her. 
Heaven knows I shared nothing of 
her faith; but it was hers, and what 
was I to deny her? He came last 
night in sore peril of his life. But, 
by heaven, he must be gone, before 
the world gets wind of her passing! 
I was but descending to find him a 
bite and a sup when your knock 
came. You will not betray him”— 
he caught piteously at the Parson’s 
cloak—“He hath been all in all to 
Margery. Besides ’tis Master Wade, 
the son of our old friend!” 

“Master Quemerford, by your 
leave . . .” a strong young voice 
broke in from the passage without. 
The handle of the door turned, but 
Quemerford thrust himself between 
the door and the Parson. “The 
sickness!” he cried desperately to 
Master Isaak; and to his summon- 
er, “Anon, Sir, anon—I come!” 
But at the sound of the young voice, 
Master Isaak had joined memory to 
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memory and fact to fact, till they 
met like the notched teeth of a 
cockleshell: the square-bearded 
face at the Blandford inn, the self- 
acknowledged dealer in old gauds, 
the fisherman—a fisher of souls! 

“Come in, Master Wade!” he 
cried. “You are as safe with me as 
I am safe with you.” And even as 
he spoke, Quemerford opened the 
door and Sabin Wade entered. Be- 
tween the old stalwart and the 
young flashed a recognition that 
was a salute, as if the hautboys and 
the whistles of silver were sound- 
ing, for once, a common chord. The 
death their fathers had dared on 
the high seas confronted both in 
this ominous house and city. For 
Sabin had dared the plague and the 
halter that Margery Quemerford’s 
passing should be illuminated by 
the rites of her Faith; and Master 
Isaak was even now adding to his 
desperate danger of infection, the 
peril of abetting a seminary priest. 

With a resource far beyond his 
host’s fumbling hospitality, he as- 
sisted to set such provision as the 
place afforded before the famished 
priest. “He hath not left her side,” 
babbled Quemerford, “and I had 
forgotten meat and drink and the 
passing of time. But he hath shift- 
ed his attire,” he continued, “and 
his horse awaits him not far from 
here when he hath broken his 
fast. If only the house be not 
watched . . .” he added apprehen- 
sively. 

Isaak strode to the half-shuttered 
window, and looked up and down 
the tortuous lane now crowded with 
the traffic of midday. 

“TI see nought to misdoubt,” he re- 
plied; “but I will myself accompany 
Master Wade to his posting-place, if 
he will vouchsafe it; and then, Nick, 
I will return to you.” 
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Parson and priest exchanged 
their farewells in a stable at the 
back of the herb-market in Grass 
Street. The shock of their encoun- 
ter past, a certain embarrassment 
supervened; and their speech, 
which dwelt rather on Quemerford’s 
business than their own, had but 
one personal note in it. 

“Master Fettiplace?”—jit was 
Sabin, tightening his horse’s girths 
and glancing up with something of 
the banter of their Blandford meet- 
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ing—“I marvel how you would 
have explained matters had the 
pursuivant taken us together in 
yonder parlor, with a warrant out 
for a seminary priest!” 

“I should have said,” replied 
Isaak firmly, “that you were an old 
friend’s son; and that there was 
only one minister of God present.” 

“And that,” said Sabin gently, 
“would have been yourself.” 

“For them, yes. For you, no. 
For God—who shall decide?” 


PENTECOSTAL HYMN 


By JoHN JEROME ROONEY 


OLY SPIRIT come upon us 
With thy Pentecostal fire! 


Bring us, sacred Dove celestial, 
Vision of the World’s Desire. 


On the bitter cross He suffered, 
Leaving us immortal love, 

Yet, our hearts are lonely waiting 
For the Comforter, the Dove. 


Now we see the tongues descending! 
Flaming tongues of power and light 
Shine forever on our darkness, 
Drive afar our faithless night. 


Till, regathered in the sheepfold, 
One, from many, we shall be, 
As thou art with Son and Father 


In the Holy Trinity! 
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SOME IMPRESSIONS OF ROME 





By SELDEN PEABODY DELANY 


HE very name of Rome sets vi- 

brating countless chords in our 
hearts. Who can venture to de- 
scribe a city that has had bestowed 
upon it so many glowing titles— 
Beloved Rome, the City of the 
Apostles, the Head of the World, 
Golden Rome, Happy Rome, the 
Mistress of the World, the Head of 
the Faithful, the Head of the Uni- 
verse, the Pillar of the Faith, the 
Guide of Salvation, the Throne of 
Jesus Christ, the Living Memorial 
of the Saints, the City of God, the 
Eternal City? 

It is not of that Rome that I am 
writing. That is a task for the his- 
torian and the poet. I am con- 
cerned rather with this concrete 
modern reality, Rome of the twen- 
tieth century, the capital of Italy 
and the center of Christendom. 

Viewed externally, Rome is— 
physically and morally—one of the 
cleanest of the capitals of Europe. 
It is a refreshing experience to live 
under a government that really 
governs. There are places where 
parking of motors is not allowed, 
and there actually no motors are 
parked. On three crowded thor- 
oughfares pedestrians may walk 
only on the left-hand side—so that 
they can see the motors coming to- 
ward them. This rule is strictly en- 
forced, to the annoyance of foreign- 
ers who do not understand the po- 
lite directions of the police to cross 
to the other side. Tipping is pro- 
hibited by law, but this law is not 
enforced. Perhaps here again for- 
eigners are the chief offenders. 
There is little alcoholic drinking 





among Romans, except that most of 
them drink wine at dinner and sup- 
per. It is almost as cheap as wa- 
ter, and has—according to the 
Scripture—a gladdening effect upon 
the heart. In the cafés the favorite 
drink at all hours appears to be 
Caffé Espresso. A favorite appetiz- 
er is a mildly alcoholic drink called 
Americano, made of Vermouth, 
Campari and soda water. In four 
months I have seen one Italian man 
intoxicated. A drunken woman is 
unheard of. If the police encounter 
a man who has had too much to 
drink, they ask where he bought it, 
and levy a fine on the one who sold 
it to him. If an Italian commits a 
crime under the influence of alco- 
hol, that is not considered an ex- 
tenuating circumstance; he is pe- 
nalized both for the crime and for 
having been intoxicated. 

In the heart of the city, trolley 
cars have been well-nigh discarded 
in favor of autobusses. New pave- 
ments are being laid where the old 
car tracks had to be torn up; and 
they look as if they would endure 
for centuries. They are not imme- 
diately hacked to pieces for the 
benefit of gas companies and steam 
corporations; a capacious subter- 
ranean passage contains all the nec- 
essary drains, pipes and wires. An 
enormous number of men are kept 
employed in street construction and 
similar public works. 

One of the few criticisms to be 
brought against Rome is that one’s 
nerves are tormented by the cease- 
less tooting of motor horns. A 
driver must blow his horn at every 
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crossing, and the crossings formed 
by little streets and lanes are in- 
numerable. If a motorist hits a 
pedestrian and is brought into 
court, he is asked one question, 
“Did you blow your horn?” Con- 
versation therefore is impossible 
while walking along the streets. 
Those who wish to talk must flee to 
the Borghese Gardens or to the 
streets which happily are torn up 
and closed to traffic. No doubt this 
will be corrected in due time. 


No two people receive precisely 
the same impression from Rome, or 
from any other city. What one sees 
depends upon what is already in 
one’s mind, one’s philosophy of life, 
temperament, desires and needs. A 
young American art student com- 
plained the other day that Rome 
contained nothing but priests and 
ruins. To those who are neither ec- 
clesiastics nor archzologists, that 
description might suggest dreari- 
ness, desolation and death. Upon 
me, however, Rome makes an im- 
pression of sunlight, laughter and 
life. 

Italy does not believe in race sui- 
cide. I never saw so many children 
or such beautiful children as I have 
seen in every part of Rome. No- 
where else have I seen fathers so 
devoted to their children. On Sun- 
days and holidays they do not play 
golf or go for an outing with their 
male companions. They spend 
these days with their families. One 
meets these fathers everywhere—in 
the parks, the art galleries, the mu- 
seums, the churches—accompanied 
by a group of happy children, and 
often carrying the baby in their 
arms. On those days the mothers 
enjoy a well-earned rest. Premier 
Mussolini was not uttering idle 


bombast when he declared in a re- 
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cent address to the Fascist directo- 
rates: “Italy will be the only caun- 
try of young people in Europe, 
while the rest of Europe will be 
wrinkled and decrepit. People will 
come from over the frontier to see 
the phenomenon of the blooming 
Spring of the Italian people.” 

There are indeed priests in Rome, 
as one might expect in a city which 
is the headquarters of so multitudi- 
nous and world-wide an institution 
as the Catholic Church. Priests, 
monks, friars, seminarians — in 
their traditional ecclesiastical hab- 
its—are perhaps the most charac- 
teristic feature of the streets of 
Rome. There are three thousand 
students for the priesthood here, 
living under strict supervision in 
their national colleges — English, 
Irish, Scots, Canadian, French, 
Spanish, German, North and South 
American — wearing their distinc- 
tive collegiate garb; and attending 
Latin lectures at the Propaganda, 
the Gregorian, the Angelico, or Sant’ 
Anselmo. As one sees them pour- 
ing out of the Gregorian University 
at the close of the afternoon lec- 
tures, and hears men of thirty dif- 
ferent nationalities conversing each 
in his own tongue, one realizes that 
Latin is the logical international 
means of communication, and that 
unity and Catholicity are marks of 
the Church. 

Mingling with these young men 
in their colleges or assemblies, one 
is convinced of the reality of the 
supernatural life of the Catholic 
Church. No other explanation can 
adequately account for the fact that 
these vigorous, impetuous and en- 
thusiastic youths have forsaken 
homes and families and sacrificed 
earthly rewards and pleasures, to 
spend six years in Rome in prepara- 
tion for the priesthood. They re- 
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main together during their summer 
vacations at the villas of their col- 
leges in the hills to the south and 
east of Rome. One afternoon I saw 
hundreds of them crowding the 
great assembly hall in the Cancel- 
leria, to hear a lecture in French by 
Pére Gillet, the Superior General of 
the Dominicans, on “What I Saw in 
America.” It was interesting to 
note the eagerness with which so 
many young Europeans listened to 
this brilliant appreciation of the 
United States. Another memorable 
occasion was on the Festival of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, when over a thou- 
sand seminarians attended High 
Mass in the Church of Santa Maria 
sopra Minerva. The Gregorian 
chant, sung by so great a chorus of 
male voices, led by the choir of 
Dominicans, and the fervent ser- 
mon in Italian by a Dominican Car- 
dinal on the influence of St. Thomas 
were most inspiring. This ancient 
and imposing church has the only 
Gothic interior in Rome, and lends 
itself admirably to a ceremony of 
this kind. 

How can I fittingly express my 
feelings about the clergy of Rome? 
I have been privileged to meet ec- 
clesiastics of many nationalities— 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, 
Swiss, Dutch, Ruthenian, Irish, 
Scottish, English, American; secu- 
lars and regulars; monsignors, bish- 
ops, cardinals. They have mostly 
been men of well-trained minds, 
charming manners, single-hearted 
devotion to the Church and untir- 
ing zeal for souls. I have looked in 
vain for the careless, worldly priests 
of whom I have read in anti-Cath- 
olic writings. They must have 
flourished in a former age. I have 
not yet discovered the “seamy side” 
of Rome! 

The high standards of clerical 
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life that prevail to-day in Rome 
may perhaps be traced to the strict- 
ness and sanctity of the present oc- 
cupant of the Chair of St. Peter. In 
fact it would be difficult to name a 
Pope within the memory of living 
men who was not distinguished for 
his holiness and zeal. Is it only 
imagination that makes one feel 
everywhere in Rome the pervading 
influence of the Holy Father? 
There seems to be a supernatural 
atmosphere not to be found in any 
other city,—an effluence radiating 
from the presence on the Vatican 
Hill of the successor of the Prince 
of the Apostles, the visible head of 
the Church on earth. The dignified 
dome of St. Peter’s, which from the 
most unpromising vantage points 
may be seen looming up against 
the horizon, is the perpetual sym- 
bol of his presence; just as the light 
burning before the Tabernacle is 
the symbol of the hidden Presence 
of Christ. There is almost as much 
difference between Rome and other 
great cities as between a church in 
which the Blessed Sacrament is re- 
served and one in which it is not. 
This continued presence of the suc- 
cessor of Peter—a presence that 
has continued for nineteen cen- 
turies—gives one a sense of secu- 
rity and peace. 


What about the people of Rome? 
Are they worthy heirs of their glo- 
rious past? How do they respond 
to the zealous efforts of the author- 
ities of the Church to promote their 
spiritual welfare? Are there too 
many churches and priests? 

During Lent crowds of the faith- 
ful of every class visit the Station 
churches. The list of the churches 
to be visited was drawn up by Pope 
Gregory the Great in 590, together 
with the ceremonial of the stational 
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processions and the prayers to be 
recited. From the fourth century 
on the clergy and faithful have vis- 
ited the tombs of the martyrs in 
these churches during Lent, to 
strengthen their faith, rekindle 
their love, and invoke the prayers 
of the saints for the spread of reli- 
gion, the repression of heresies, and 
the securing of peace in Christian 
countries. The treasures and holy 
relics possessed by each church are 
exposed to view on the Station day. 
The Litany of the Saints is sung in 
procession out of doors at some of 
the greater basilicas like St. Sabina 
or St. Paul outside the Walls. 

Another memorable feature of 
Lent in Rome is the preaching. At 
some of the larger parish churches 
like the Gesi or San Carlo Bor- 
romeo, well-known priests and reli- 
gious preach every afternoon at six 
to crowds of attentive listeners, 
most of whom are compelled to 
stand. Here are gathered together 
people of every class, business and 
professional men, day laborers in 
their working clothes, university 
students, scrub women, ladies of the 
aristocracy, mothers with their 
babies, seminarians, and so on. 
These preachers are eloquent and 
speak with unction and emotion. 
Italian is unsurpassed as a lan- 
guage for preaching. I have heard 
them pour forth a torrent of 
rhythmical speech for an hour, and 
then sit down apparently exhausted 
for a few minutes rest. After dry- 
ing their foreheads, they go on for 
another half hour or longer! I 
have never heard such stirring ser- 
mons in any Protestant church, 
where they are supposed to make a 
specialty of preaching. 

There is much genuine religion 
and devotion among Romans of all 
sorts and conditions. This is evi- 
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dent not only in the silent and rev- 
erent throngs listening to sermons 
during Advent and Lent, the de- 
vout prayers of the faithful at the 
Station churches, the street celebra- 
tions on popular festas like the Im- 
maculate Conception, St. Joseph, 
and SS. Peter and Paul; but also in 
the large numbers of daily com- 
munions made in all the parish 
churches, and in the striking fact 
that most of the conductors of the 
trams and autobusses belong to 
the Apostleship of Prayer, a world- 
wide confraternity of 20,000,000 
Catholics who make use of the 
Pope’s intention in their daily in- 
tercessions. There is a unique res- 
taurant near the Piazza Colonna, 
where the waiters are mostly Car- 
melite tertiaries. They often recite 
one of the little hours of the Bre- 
viary in common after their work is 
finished, and every week perform 
the devotion of the Sancta Scala. 
This restaurant is artistically fur- 
nished, sacred frescoes and shrines 
adorn the walls, and the food is ex- 
cellent and low-priced. The pro- 
prietor has conceived the extraor- 
dinary theory that a good restau- 
rant should sanctify the table and 
the guests as well as those who 
wait on them. To this end he aims 
to live up to these ideals: mysti- 
cism, art, sensible and palatable 
cooking, and a service that is irre- 
proachable. 

It seems miraculous that there 
should be such widespread reli- 
gious devotion among the common 
people of Rome. From 1870 until 
after the War, an anti-papal régime 
controlled Italy. Atheists occupied 
all teaching positions in the higher 
secular schools, religion was men- 
tioned only to be ridiculed, and 
many employers of labor gave their 
employees the choice of repudiating 
































the Church and the Papacy or los- 
ing their jobs. The Fascist régime 
and the Vatican Settlement have 
changed all that; but in view of re- 
cent history the Vatican Settlement 
itself seems a miracle, even though 
it be the work of two such states- 
men of genius as Pius XI. and Mus- 
solini. As a result of that Settle- 
ment the Catholic religion is taught 
officially in all the public schools, 
and the Catholic clergy are the law- 
ful agents of the State for the sol- 
emnization of marriages. These 
two changes have wrought a revo- 
lution in the life of the people. 


Rome is of course famous for her 
ruins; but they are in a sense liv- 
ing ruins. I do not refer to the 
Forum of Trajan, which has been 
the home of hundreds of cats until 
recently they were banished on the 
ground that they were an “arche- 
ological incompatibility.” Many of 
the more famous ruins are not only 
being brought to light by the labors 
of archzologists, but restored to 
something of their former gran- 
deur. It seems strange that after 
all these centuries anything new 
can be discovered in the ruins of 
ancient pagan or early Christian 
Rome. That such is the case re- 
dounds to the credit of these mod- 
ern scientific students of antiquity. 
In a series of lectures last winter by 
eminent archeologists, such sub- 
jects as the Church of Santa Cecilia, 
the Walls of Rome, the excavations 
at the Mausoleum of Augustus and 
in the Forum of Augustus, the his- 
tory and archzology of the Capitol, 
and the Greek Quarters of Rome 
(between the Tiber and the Aven- 
tine) in classical and Christian 
times, were discussed in the light of 
recent discoveries. In a room ad- 
joining the Church of St. Cecilia 
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hitherto unknown frescoes of the 
tenth century have been revealed. 
The excavations in the Church of 
St. Sebastian without the Walls are 
daily supplying us with new facts 
which have upset many old ideas 
relating to the early history of the 
Church in Rome. 

The classical ruins of pagan 
Rome and the old churches like St. 
Sebastian and St. Clement which 
were built over pagan temples or 
dwellings make it clear that the an- 
cient city was on a level far below 
that of the present streets. The 
grade of New York may some day 
rise to a like extent, so that the 
tracks of the Sixth Avenue Elevated 
will be on a level with the sidewalks 
of the future, and the iron struc- 
ture will not have to be razed after 
all. Perhaps it is for that lifting 
of the street level that the author- 
ities are waiting. 

Rome is rapidly being trans- 
formed into a modern metropolis. 
The Duce and the present Governor 
of Rome, Prince Boncompagni-Lu- 
dovisi, have evolved a 15-year City 
Plan, which will provide for a pop- 
ulation of 2,000,000 in 1950, and af- 
ford abundant road space for 150,- 
000 motor vehicles. It will create 
new avenues, subways, piazzas, 
parks, public buildings, railway 
stations and suburban sections. 
The demolition of many ram- 
shackle structures which are of no 
value or beauty will bring to light 
many beautiful ancient walls which 
have been hidden for centuries. 
The plan also provides for contin- 
ued excavations at public expense, 
so that none of the architectural 
glories of ancient or medieval Rome 
will be injured or lost. This City 
Plan is largely the work of the 
architect Marcello Piacentini, mem- 
ber of the Italian Academy. 
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Some time ago the Fascist gov- 
ernment undertook the excavation 
of the Forum of Augustus, the the- 
ater of Marcellus, and the isolation 
of the Capitoline Hill. These proj- 
ects are now nearing completion. 
One of the new arterial highways 
will lead from the Piazza Venezia 
on the east side of the Victor Em- 
manuel Monument, and will pass by 
the newly excavated fora of Trajan, 
Augustus, Nerva and Vespasian. It 
will continue past the ruins of the 
Basilica of Constantine and end in 
the Piazza before the ancient Ba- 
silica of St. John Lateran, the 
mother church of Christendom. 





TO VERA MARIE TRACY 


There is no other city in the world 
that awakens so many memories of 
men and events that have left their 
mark on our civilization. For the 
Christian believer the Eternal City 
holds even deeper sources of in- 
spiration. Her stones are bedewed 
with the blood of countless martyrs. 
Her holy places are redolent of the 
prayers of many saints. St. Fran- 
cis de Sales used to say that while 
the sight of the pompous remains 
of ancient Rome gave him a feeling 
of contempt for worldly grandeur, 
the tombs of the martyrs drew 
everywhere tears of devotion from 
his eyes. 


TO VERA MARIE TRACY 


(After reading “Burnished Chalices”) 


By Marcie CANNON 


WOULD like in early dawn 
To make my way 
To where you lie in bed and suffer so, 
And let you take a holiday 
From pain, and let me try to bear 
Those things you know... . 


Forgive me! 
Want to do 
A thousand foolish things, 

Why should I rob Him of you, 
And you, of all 
His sufferings? 


Love makes one 
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By EpyYTHE HELEN BROWNE 


T. PATRICK must survey the 
processional year of 1932 with 
eye content. The year marks the 
fifteen hundredth anniversary of 
the bringing of the Faith to Ireland. 
When the lovely mystery of Spring 
was unfolding St. Patrick celebrat- 
ed the first Mass on Irish soil in a 
barn near the quiet River Quoile. 
June introduces a Eucharistic Con- 
gress to Dublin, the thirty-first of 
the series inaugurated by Bishop 
Ségur in 1881. St. Patrick brought 
Christianity to Ireland; the Con- 
gress brings a renaissance of that 
Faith in a year especially dedicated 
to him. So the lovable saint, whose 
life inspired younger sons of virtue 
like Columba, Gall, Brendan and 
Aidan, rejoices to see a world con- 
gregation come to Irish shores. 
From June 22d, when the Con- 
gress opens in St. Mary’s Pro-Cathe- 
dral in Dublin, to the final Benedic- 
tion over Liffey waters on O’Con- 
nell Bridge, the Congress exercises, 
including Pontifical High Masses, 
Exposition of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in Dublin churches, and 
meetings in Phoenix Park, will 
swell the purpose of this grand re- 
ligious gathering which is to mili- 
tate against irreligion by stimulat- 
ing devotion to Christ in the Eucha- 
rist. It is due this fair land of 
grace that has clung so steadfastly 
to religion through years of abuse 
and persecution, that Congress 
steamers, gay with pennants of 
every country, should turn prows 
into Dublin Bay. Ireland favors 
every fancy. Sportsmen find her 
rivers and lakes shadowy with 


white trout, her hills stocked with 
game, and her golf courses condu- 
cive to prettiest strokes; naturalists 
meet along her coasts to exchange 
notes on the projecting grandeur of 
granite and quartz; lovers of song 
visit Tara, Avoca, and Killarney and 
invalids value her gentle climate for 
its breath of the Riviera. But this 
year, with religion guiding activ- 
ities visitors will seek out the an- 
tiquities of faith and religion for 
which Ireland is famous, relics of 
the Stone Age, of early Christian 
centuries, of Anglo-Norman reigns 
of conquest. 

Glendalough, Kildare and Clon- 
macnoise, southwest of Dublin, off- 
spring cities of St. Kevin, St. Brigid 
and St. Kieran who founded them, 
introduce early Christian antiqui- 
ties. The first venture of the Irish 
missionary was to build a dwelling 
for his God; so his hands, hitherto 
engaged in gentle service upon the 
Host, became callous, fitting stone 
upon stone, until walls and roof 
formed an oratory about 15 by 10 
feet. From the oratory grew the 
church, architecturally beautiful, as 
religion became the new element of 
beauty. With chisel evolving the 
Hiberno-Romanesque style door- 
way moldings were _ slenderly 
wrought in bead and chevron de- 
signs and capitals carved with 
heads and serpents snarling the 
hair. Of the forty-five High Crosses 
in Ireland thirty-two are wayside 
“preachers,” complexly carved with 
Biblical figures and parables; oth- 
ers are unornamented, crude mod- 
els, stark symbols on slabs. The 
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peer among crosses is the High Cel- 
tic Cross with arms and shaft em- 
bodied in a circle. 

The miniature layout of Glenda- 
lough, with seven toy churches, 
puddle lakes and dots of islands, 
tiny graveyards, portable bridges 
and mouse paths, causes one’s fancy 
to frolic, to wonder if, perchance, 
St. Kevin’s parishioners were the 
wee people of the glens, attending 
church in pansy-petal gowns and 
nut-shell derbies? The Cathedral, 
Priest’s House, St. Chiran’s Church, 
St. Kevin’s House and the Round 
Tower are gardened in a separate 
Enclosure. A curved Gateway, with 
a brush of vines across its top lend- 
ing bridal picturesqueness, leads 
within. The Cathedral is seventh 
century diminutive style with a 
doorway six feet high. The East 
window, long despoiled of its medal- 
lioned frieze, is an odd fragment be- 
cause of its oolite composition, stone 
with a crumbly surface and a plex- 
us of color, strange to the vicinity. 
Nodding fuchsia grows within the 
cathedral ruins, delicate symbolism 
of the drooping beauty lingering 
there. The ruins of the Priest’s 
House were too weak to prop so the 
present building was constructed 
from drawings. Only débris re- 
mains of St. Chiran’s Church 
burned in 1163. St. Kevin’s Church, 
sometimes familiarized into “Kev- 
in’s Kitchen,” is the most perfect 
example of two-story oratory in 
Ireland. It has a saucy air with a 
fat little belfry sticking out of the 
pyramid roof. A copy of St. Colum- 
ba’s House at Kells it is only twenty- 
three by fifteen feet but inside, 
where a collection of crosses, querns 
and tombs are displayed, the cradle 
vaulting lends an effect of space. A 
giant Round Tower, 110 feet high 
with a circumference of 52 feet, in- 
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trudes upon the pygmied Vale of 
Glendalough. Mica slate composes 
its walls but the doorway is of 
carved granite. Up to 1876 the 
Tower was thought to be truncated 
but the stones of the surmounting 
cap were found within. 

Speculation gathers upon the un- 
finished piece. St. Kevin’s unfin- 
ished Cross, a graceful shaft, sug- 
gests the thought that if he made it 
himself death or the courting dis- 
traction of Kathleen must have in- 
tervened for he was a dispatching 
person, accomplishing what he set 
about to do, even to defeating death 
until great age. Four of the seven 
churches stand without the En- 
closure; of this group the Church of 
Our Lady reverts to the early pros- 
pect of Glendalough, a virgin valley 
shy of man’s culture, for this 
church was the first erected by St. 
Kevin in the lower Wicklow Valley. 
Reefert Church also reconstructs 
primitive Glendalough because it 
was the “clara cella” founded by 
the saint before he established Our 
Lady’s Church in the wilderness of 
Irish spurge. Viewed from afar 
Reefert is a beautiful apparition 
among trees. Teampull-na-Skellig, 
“Church of the Rock,” treasures the 
remains of a cell and within Trinity 
Church, with its puppet chancel, 
thirteen feet by eight feet, dwells a 
relic of paganism, a large Holed 
Stone or memorial stone. 

The Deer-Stone, a sharp cavity in 
a rock, defends the legend that 
Kevin, finding an infant, spent an 
anxious night seeking food for it, 
that finally a docile white doe pre- 
sented itself to be milked into the 
Stone to supply nourishment for the 
child. Perilous journeying pre- 


cedes a visit to Kevin’s Bed—across 
a causeway, across a gloomy lake, 
by a path up the abrupt side of a 
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mountain, with death in obliterat- 
ing waters waiting upon a misstep; 
yet curiosity to see the spot where 
Kathleen surprised the fugitive 
Kevin one morning, and where in 
righteous indignation he swung her 
over the cliffs, offsets the risk. 
Thomas Moore, Ireland’s laureate, 
wins recognition for the incident in 
his ballad, “By that Lake whose 
Gloomy Shore.” The ruins of St. 
Saviour’s Monastery still sharpen 
the cowled life once lived there. In 
the chancel is a seat awaiting the 
Abbot, in the south wall are recesses 
for the piscina and for the ambry. 
Irish architects gave rhetorical fin- 
ish to St. Saviour’s in their free 
treatment of capitals and bases, 
sculptured into human heads. 
Kildare disappoints. Its Cathe- 
dral is a marvelously restored an- 
tique, its Round Tower richly ar- 
morial, its Ancient Cross a dateless 
survivor of Old Kildare, its Castle 
a picturesque transfer into Anglo- 
Norman times. But what of beau- 
tiful Brigid, patroness of Kildare, 
who in 490 founded the first con- 
vent in Ireland? Where are the 
stones of her labors? Where are 
the dedicated spots to her called the 
“Mary of the Gael”? Only the 
loamy Curragh, said to be a mirac- 
ulous transformation of her own 
brown cloak, wrought at her wish 
for pasture-land for her kine, hon- 
ors her. Kildare Cathedral, erected 
in 1229 by Bishop Ralph de Bristol, 
has evolved into many contours at 
the hands of restorers. The central 
tower is not tall, still it bears im- 
posing cathedral dignity. If St. 
Brigid is neglected on the highways 
she lives in gay pantomime of col- 
ors among the eternal sunbeams on 
a stained-glass window in the Ca- 
thedral. Numismatic interest at- 
taches to Kildare’s Round Tower 
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for a bright bed of thin, silver coins 
was discovered under its floor. In- 
stead of 105 feet of unrelieved 
height this Tower breaks into artis- 
tic outline at its doorway. Three 
concentric arches are trimmed with 
zigzag designs. The Ancient Cross, 
nine feet high, has spent 150 years 
in fracture, in scattered “remains” 
and only in 1891 was clayed togeth- 
er. De Vesci Castle, with “snowy 
summits old in story,” marks the 
site of another erected by Strong- 
bow in 1169. 

Antiquities borrow charm from 
setting. In Clonmacnoise, another 
town of seven flocked churches, 
founded in 544 by St. Kieran, an- 
tiquities yield to the aging influence 
of lichens and moss overrunning 
this meadow for Clonmacnoise 
means “the meadow of the Sons of 
Nos.” The “Great Church,” lord 
over the lesser six, was built in 909 
under King Flann, who raised 
money for its erection, and Abbot 
Coleman Conailleach, who raised 
praying hands for its protection 
against invasion. Because McDer- 
mott, Chief of Moylurg, rebuilt it, 
it bears his name, with a Gaelic 
twist to the word temple—Team- 
pull McDermott. Sunset upon 
sandstone is always a rich combina- 
tion and so the capitals on the 
western portal of Teampull McDer- 
mott share this glory. Chevron 
patterns distinguish the chancel 
arch of Teampull Finghin, perpetu- 
ating the name of St. Fineen Mc- 
Carthy Mor who erected it in the 
thirteenth century. Although 
Kieran is beloved patron of Clon- 
macnoise Teampull Kieran is the 
smallest and most neglected of the 
clique of churches; the personal 
shrines of the saint, his Well, 
Stone and Cell, are the favorite re- 
sorts of pilgrimage. Teampull 
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Conor, founded by Cathal, son of 
Conor, in the eleventh century, will 
always be remembered for its love- 
ly circular-headed doorway. In 
Teampull Kelly lie buried the 
O’Kellys of My Many clan, Team- 
pull Riog is also called Melaghlin’s 
Church, and Teampull Dowling was 
built in the seventeenth century 
when Christianity had grown to 
hardihood. 

Only a military genius could have 
planned the strategic position of 
O’Rourke’s Tower in Clonmacnoise. 
Rising not out of whiskered weeds 
on level ground but from a mound 
of earth it is unusual for its many 
apertures, for its hybrid body, part 
limestone, part ashlar sandstone; 
but its chief merit is its tyranny of 
position over surrounding country. 
It overlooks the Shannon, the lone- 
ly road connecting with Connaught 
and the islands in Lough Ree where 
lean ascetics once dwelt, and dis- 
pels night with beacon lights upon 
the lake. The Old Cross of Ban- 
agher is the most cryptic of Clon- 
macnoise crosses and the Great 
Cross overshadowing Teampull Der- 
mot the most eloquent. One panel 
narrates the founding of Clonmac- 
noise by St. Kieran, others depict- 
ing anguish scenes of the Passion 
bring poignant sense of tragedy to 
dull stone. An inscription in deck- 
led Gaelic reads: “A prayer for 
Flan, son of Maelsechlainn.” The 
Castle of the O’Melaghlins, gutted 
by Cromwell’s cannon, awaits the 
artist who loves disheveled beauty. 
Masses of blistered stone lie baked 
in the ground, tons of refuse choke 
trenches, walls incline drunkenly. 

Founded by St. Patrick in 432, 
one of the first Sees in Ireland, Trim 
is the spotlight town of this anni- 
versary year. The possessing spirit 
of the mighty Patrick must have 
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been felt before his actual coming 
for the pagan Irish did not trespass 
upon Trim that was to be a nucleus 
of Christianity. Antiquities in 
sainted Trim are mostly ecclesiasti- 
cal ruins. Crutched friars, Grey 
Friars, tonsured monks and bare- 
foot monks, rather than pagan 
chieftains, are the ghostly shapes 
haunting Trim to-day. Even the 
Anglo-Normans, coming 600 years 
after Patrick, identified his labors 
by building a high, Yellow Tower 
upon the site of his first Abbey of 
St. Mary. Cromwell split parts of 
the Tower open with fire so its in- 
terior stands exposed to hissing 
winds. A circular arch has risen 
from the lowliness of a Sheepgate 
to the dignity of an antiquity be- 
cause it is one of two remaining en- 
trances to Old Town Trim, to Trim 
of chivalric days when chivalry, re- 
ligion of courtesy, had its innings 
with saintliness. St. John’s Castle, 
with the high donjon, towered ex- 
terior wall, barbican, drawbridge 
and portcullis, is so well preserved 
one expects to see the silver knight 
ride out upon his charger while the 
lily maid stands at the ivied win- 
dow. 

Slieve-na-Cailliaghe, a knuckle 
line of hills also called “Hag’s 
Hill,” three miles from the town of 
Oldcastle, brings handsome returns 
to the academic archzologist. 
These blue hills have three “cli- 
maxes,” if nature can be said to 
dramatize, three main heights, 
Slieve-na-Cailliaghe, 904 feet, Pat- 
rickstown Hill, 885 feet, and Carn- 
bawn, 842 feet, and upon them are 
30 enormous Cairns and Stone Cir- 
cles with diameter sweeps of 120 
to 180 feet, the prize collection of 
County Meath. A cairn or burial 
monument is a huge hash of small, 
loose stones. These stones are not 
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mere dull gray ovals but are orna- 
mented with grotesque drawings. 
Ireland is famous for sepulchral an- 
tiquities and the numerous cairns 
upon her heaths contribute most to 
that reputation. Stone Circles, 
stumps forming curved outlines in 
the ground, enshrine cairns or indi- 
cate sites of veneration. 

Cairn “T,” an almost perfect 
specimen, in bold position on the 
highest hill, is a sugar-loaf mound 
116 feet across with a Stone Circle 
forming a bracing wall. The Hag’s 
Chair nearby is a hulky rock forma- 
tion weighing ten ton with sculp- 
ture so complete that one easily vis- 
ualizes the skinny figure enthroned 
upon it. Cairn “L” leads down into 
a subterranean cell hived with sev- 
en cavities or cists. In one of these 
rests an incinerary basin five feet 
by three feet beautifully fretted and 
chased. When the basin was dis- 
lodged charred bones and teeth lay 
scattered beneath in the grimly gay 
disorder of corruption. Cairn “H” 
is the most important mortuary 
chamber. The antiquarian’s spade 
has excavated 155 iridescent sea- 
shells, petal texture unblemished, 
300 wafer fragments of bone, 4,000 
bone tools, bronze bangles and glass 
pendants. The absence of interior 
chambers in Cairn “D” suggests 
that it might have been a cenotaph. 

Kells, Newgrange and Tara each 
claim the peerless antiquity. Kells 
submits an illuminated manuscript, 
the Book of Kells, alleged by Giral- 
dus Cambrensis to be the gossamer 
work of angel scribes, for although 
it has been drafted by Trinity Col- 
lege Library in Dublin to serve as a 
museum exhibit, it is an eighth cen- 
tury product of old Kells Abbey. 
Newgrange challenges the world to 
offer a more complete appropriat- 
tion of the bowels of the earth than 
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the Royal Tumulus. Tara demands 
the laurel to hang upon her Lia Fail 
or Stone of Destiny, the Coronation 
Stone of the ancient kings. 

St. Columba is the spectral host 
welcoming visitors to his House for 
no antiquity in Kells retains more 
bearings of the saint and his sixth 
century day than this knicknack 
house, twenty-three by twenty-one 
feet. St. Kevin and St. Columba 
must have put heads together over 
the same building plans for Colum- 
ba’s House is rectangular and elfin 
like Kevin’s, with the same barrel 
vaulting. Columba’s Penitential 
Bed in a corner of the House is a 
mattress-thick stone six feet long, 
penal enough to cramp and cripple 
this Irish apostle. Columba’s 
House, only slightly “touched up,” 
stands grottoed in its century. 

The Cross of Kells, damaged and 
dishonored with the unlovely duty 
of once serving as a gibbet, is still 
a worthy companion of the multi- 
tude of High Crosses throughout 
Ireland. The shaft, nine feet high, 
gives a hunched effect of having 
shoulders because the circle con- 
necting the arms shortens them. 
So densely sculptured is it with cos- 
tumed figures it seems a product of 
the needle as well as of the chisel. 
Kells has a bloody Round Tower 
100 feet high with a reap of venge- 
ance in its history for within its 
limestone walls one Murragh 
O’Melaghlin was murdered. 

Eventually parchment manu- 
scripts will curl, high crosses will 
wear down, buildings will decline to 
skeleton rafters, towers will topple; 
but, one ventures fancifully, when 
the Gray Angel of Doomsday sur- 
veys the ground erasure of every- 
thing upon the earth, his eye will 
halt over Newgrange where the 
Royal Tumulus, showing only a 
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gullet entrance above the earth, ex- 
panding beneath into a vast dormi- 
tory of the dead, will survive. Of 
all antiquities Newgrange Tumulus, 
a circular cairn of 100,000 tons of 
stone, shaggy with vegetation, will 
endure longest for its greater glories 
of construction and ornamentation 
are protected, deep-bosomed in 
earth. 

Known to bearded Vikings who 
looted it in 862 as “Acadhaldai,” 
the Tumulus has an interesting en- 
trance. One large stone is carried 
on the shoulders of upright stones 
with enough of human contour to 
complete the illusion of pallbearers 
carrying a sarcophagus. The his- 
toric stones of Ireland tilt with the 
imagination in a variety of gro- 
tesque shapes. A Dolmen or sepul- 
chral monument of slanting stones 
and a roofing stone near Newgrange 
has the front legs and jaws of a 
bloodhound with a scallop above the 
“jaw” supplying the eye. Ogham 
stones, with the strange cipher al- 
phabet notched down the front, are 
elephant trunks, the notches imi- 
tating the crinkle in the leathery 
skin. In early Irish art the spiral 
symbolizes eternity. A_ gigantic 
specimen of spiral designed stone 
in which coil evolves from coil, cir- 
cle from circle, loop from loop, lies 
before Newgrange. Every visitor 
emerges from the Tumulus with 
fingers waxed with candle drip for 
the long passage leading to the inte- 
rior necessitates a torch. Stepping 
into the Tumulus proper is like be- 
holding the firmament, in all its 
zodiac splendor, suddenly petrify, 
so multitudinous are the carvings 
on the stone walls, within the re- 
cesses and on the domed roof. 
Spirals, stars, lozenge and fern de- 
signs, half-moons, curlicues resem- 
bling the hook-and-eye sign of Leo 
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—all these combine in grand trib- 
ute to Celtic art. No less impres- 
sive is the elaborate construction of 
the chamber, casts of which are in 
the Dublin Museum. 

A yoke will never fit the neck 
that has worn the ancient torque of 
royalty; so while Tara purple veins 
the wrist of the Celt he will always 
grope in the darkness for the scep- 
ter. The Irish are a kingly race, 
refugees from Tara Hill where their 
kings succeeded one another in a 
dynasty covering 2,530 years. To- 
day Tara is derelict land with faint 
outlines of raths or pagan earthen 
houses upon it. Only the fleet 
beauty of sunset flush abides with 
Tara but there was a time when 
beauty sat beneath the crown. The 
ancient Irish King was a super- 
creature. A proviso of his office 
was that he be the perfect sculpture 
of a man, shapely of limb, heroic of 
stature, and with countenance un- 
marred by personal blemish. After 
injury to his eye the Great King, 
Cormac MacArt, of the flowing hair 
and godly features, was forced to 
abdicate. 

The raths of these paragon kings 
were made stubborn against attack 
by surrounding them with breast- 
work and ditch. The souterrain or 
subterranean lobby below each rath 
was evidently a means of temporary 
escape. Among the pale greenery of 
trees on Tara are three raths. 
Rath-Grainne is a bulk of concen- 
tric mounds 258 feet in diameter. 
The shade of that serenading bard, 
Thomas Moore, stands between the 
parallel lines of earth locating 
Teach-Miodhchuarta, Tara’s festive 
banquet-hall, in which sat the 
mighty King before a table of gold- 
en dishes, his great shield blazing 
with stars on his breast, his red 
cloak crushing in lustrous folds 
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about him. Through the magic of 
melody that has crystallized the lin- 
gering sorrows and fugitive joys of 
Ireland, a message from Tara ban- 
quet-hall comes through the strains 
of “The Harp That Once Through 
Tara’s Halls.” Patrick, diplomatic 
old gentleman, was a good mixer. 
That he conversed with kings, even 
though his hands were rough from 
whittling crucifixes, is proved by 
his interview with King Laoghaire 
on the Easter morning of 433 when 
he made harmony out of the tenets 
of Faith by emphasizing his words 
with a hand-bell. 

Rath-Laoghaire, 400 feet in diam- 
eter, lies south of the Kings Rath, 
Rath-na-Riogh, the oval mound of 
prestige. It is the largest rath, with 
an elliptic sweep of 853 feet, and the 
most inclusive, for within it are the 
Forradh, Teach-Cormaic and the 
Lia Fail. On Tara St. Patrick ex- 
plained the Trinity to the pagans 
and it is a sharp surmise that he 
schemed with the Powers above to 
fleck Rath-na-Riogh, its most prom- 
inent spot, with gay little sham- 
rocks so his words would gather 
large audience. The Forradh or 
Place of Meeting is a large, round 
cushion of earth holding the Lia 
Fail and a statue of St. Patrick, 
rival pulpits for Christian and pa- 
gan sparrows holding synods there. 
When the King braced his feet 
against the Lia Fail in token of 
power, if he was of royal blood the 
stone “groaned”; if not, it remained 
mute. So runs the story. Dispute 
still surrounds the Lia Fail. Sir 
Flinders Petrie, eminent archzolo- 
gist, still holds that the famous 
Stone stands on Tara Hill to-day 
but other authorities contend that 
it was removed from Ireland to 
Scotland for the coronation of Fer- 
gus MacErc, that it was transported 
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by Edward I. to London, and now 
rests under the Coronation Chair at 
Westminster Abbey. 

No visitor to Tara can neglect 
Monasterboice, a short excursion 
from Tara. The oldest church in 
Monasterboice, another midget tem- 
ple 40 feet long, does not revive in 
sunshine; what is left of it, the 
nave, a doorway, and an arch, look 
resigned to the slow disaster of 
time. Round Towers are much the 
same all over Ireland—giant gran- 
ite rockets, prisoners of the soil but 
with menacing conical caps threat- 
ening discharge, with doors safely 
above the ground; but the Round 
Tower of Monasterboice, a thou- 
sand years old, is distinguished by 
a modern trim, a pent house and 
terrace. No eccentric millionaire 
has reconstructed the Tower; but 
light and perspective have spent 
their witchery upon it. The sum- 
mit breaks into neat parts so that 
the largest chunk of stone is almost 
square while fragments lie scat- 
tered in terrace formation. 

Glendalough is a nursery of wee 
churches but Monasterboice boasts 
a peak-roofed church so small that 
it has to perch atop the High Cross 
to be seen at all. It is two feet, 
three inches high; but it is a “false” 
church, really the top of the High 
Cross, so only pious butterflies at- 
tend service there. The Cross, with 
arms included in the wheeled cen- 
ter, is a noble specimen twenty- 
seven feet high with its shaft of 
seven partitions bearing the sculp- 
tured drama of the Crucifixion. It 
is a Bible album dramatizing in 
minutest details of carving such 
epic events as “The Fall of Man,” 
“The Expulsion from Eden,” “The 
Last Judgment.” Abbot Muiredach, 
whose Cross is heavy with symbol- 
ism rather than storied, has prob- 
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ably long since let some other soul 
reap the benefit of prayers offered 
by wayfarers passing his Cross for 
surely the good Abbot, who died in 
924, who inscribed upon his Cross, 
“A prayer for whom was made this 
cross,” is now in heaven. “The 
Last Judgment,” in sharp relief, is 
a poetic interpretation. Christ is 
limply outlined, as if merely pre- 


siding, surrounded by angels play- 
ing musical instruments, including 
a dainty Irish Gabriel strumming on 
a harp. Beneath one arm of the 
Cross is a most delicately carved 
piece of symbolism, the “deztera 
Dei” or hand symbol, typifying the 
First Person of the Trinity. 

Antique Ireland—what an illus- 
trious title! 


A BEGGARMAN’S PRAYER 


By CaTHAL O’ByRNE 


N the honor of God and of Christ 
And of Mary, His dearly loved Mother, 
I am stretching my hand at your door 
For a little something or other. 


In the honor of White Saint Michael 
And of Mary’s one Son only, 

Who was born amongst oxen and asses, 
Alone in a stable, and lonely. 


For the sake of Gethsemane’s field 
Where the Red Drops fell in a flood, 
When the bright trees, heavy with honor, 
Bloomed with His blood. 


In the honor of scourges and thongs, 
And a speckled pillar of stone, 
Where He carried our load in silence, 
Betrayed, despised and alone. 


In the honor of cross-beam and nails, 
And His fastening thereon, 

His Death and His Rising victorious 
In a Three Days’ Dawn. 


For your alms, I place under the virtue 

Of my prayer, each true thought of your head, 
Your cares, and your hopes of high heaven, 
And the souls of your dead. 





~ —~ 
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Littérateur, Philosopher, Physician 


By JAMEs J. WALSH, M.D., Pu.D. 


R. AUSTIN O’MALLEY who 
died at the end of February 
was probably the most distin- 
guished Catholic scholar in the 
United States in our generation. 
The Managing Editor of the Brook- 
lyn Tablet (March 5, 1932) said of 
him, and many would agree with 
the expressions, “This generation 
has not seen any man more intel- 
lectually versatile than he. Schol- 
ars and scientists have been moved 
by his profound knowledge. It re- 
mained for Marion Crawford, the 
well-known American novelist and 
convert to the Church, to place a 
frequently agreed upon interpreta- 
tion of him in these words, ‘He is 
the best educated man in Amer- 
ica.’”’ Superlatives are usually sus- 
pect, but Dr. O’Malley amply de- 
served high honor and when it is 
realized in what varied fields he 
reached distinction — bacteriology, 
literature, languages, medicine, and 
above all the ethics of medicine, it 
becomes easy to understand that 
here was one of those scholarly men 
deeply learned in many fields of 
thought who are so seldom seen any 
more because we have so many spe- 
cialists whose attention is limited to 
a very narrow field. His versatility 
was not superficiality but thorough- 
going intellectual comprehension of 
many and various subjects. Few 
men have been as capable as he in 
the application of a fine apparatus 
of scholarship to the practical prob- 
lems of life. 
Dr. O’Malley was born in Pitts- 


ton, Pa.,—in those days the center 
of the hard coal region,—on Octo- 
ber 1, 1858. He was the oldest of a 
family well and favorably known in 
the region for their social and in- 
tellectual qualities. His father hav- 
ing served a term as sheriff of Lu- 
zerne County, when that part of 
Pennsylvania was larger than the 
whole state of Rhode Island, was 
known forever after by all his 
friends,—and he had many,—as 
Sheriff O’Malley. He was an archi- 
tect and contractor very closely in 
touch with the bishops and priests 
of the Scranton diocese and engaged 
in the erection of many of their 
churches, school buildings and oth- 
er edifices. Dr. O’Malley’s appre- 
ciation of his father can be well un- 
derstood from his dedication to him 
of his first book, Thoughts of a Re- 
cluse: “To my father: If there are 
any good thoughts in it he is one of 
the chief causes of their existence.” 

The O’Malleys came from the 
west of Ireland over in Mayo where 
there are many different forms of 
the name. Besides the O’Malleys 
and the Malleys and also the Mel- 
leys there are the Malias and the 
O’Malias with some other variants. 
The doctor was very much interest- 
ed in tracing back Irish names to 
their ancestral home in Ireland and 
he was particularly proud of his 
own descent, for he considered that 
the Irish sea queen of the sixteenth 
century who came of a royal Celtic 
line, Grace O’Malley, or to give her 
her Irish name, Grainne Uaile, was 
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among the forbears of the family. 
The motto of the O’Malleys taken 
from hers, Terra marique potens, 
“Potent by land and sea,” was won 
in the mists of antiquity from the 
warrior chieftains around them and 
represented the influence that they 
wielded in that part of the country. 


As a boy O’Malley attended St. 
John’s Academy, taught by the Sis- 
ters of the Immaculate Heart from 
Scranton, which had been founded 
in 1864. Only girls were taken, but 
by a special arrangement place was 
found for Austin in the classes and 
then other boys were allowed to 
come. He received the special at- 
tention of teachers and as a result 
of this and his own talent by the 
time he was fourteen he had near- 
ly finished high school. Father 
Finan, the pastor, as many another 
old-fashioned parish priest used to 
do for promising boys, introduced 
him to Latin which enabled him to 
save two years of the classical 
course at Fordham where he went 
in 1873. He entered the class 
known as special Latin and at the 
end of the year was ready for the 
Freshman class in college so that 
he received his degree in 1878. 
This put O’Malley in one of the 
brightest classes that graduated at 
Fordham in that decade. Among 
his classmates were Peter A. Hen- 
drick, afterwards Judge in the Su- 
preme Court of New York; William 
H. Murphy, formerly pastor of St. 
Peter and Paul’s Church in the 
Bronx; Reverend Father Xavier, 
pastor of St. Athanasius in the 
Bronx who is still living; Rigney 
Deane, with a very clever literary 
turn; in fact, practically everyone 
in the class was above the average. 

This must have been a great stim- 
ulus to him and undoubtedly helped 


to create in him the studious char- 
acter for which he was so notable. 
O’Malley was excellent in all his 
studies,—and in those days there 
were no electives,—but was seldom 
the best in any branch. He took 
second prizes in his first year in 
English and French, and distinc- 
tions in nearly every other subject, 
that is was second in merit. His 
first year in college he took a prize 
in application. That meant that he 
was a plugger, what I believe they 
now call contemptuously a “greasy 
grind,” but owing to the fact that 
he had saved two years in his 
course he needed special study to 
catch up properly with the others. 
In his sophomore year he secured 
distinctions in every subject, that 
is he was second or third in merit 
but the only prize was one given for 
receiving eight distinctions. In his 
Junior year (we called it the class 
of Rhetoric then, just as Sopho- 
more was called Belles Lettres, and 
Freshman, Classics, with Senior, 
Philosophy) he did not attain so 
many distinctions, but now he was 
coming into his own. He received 
the prize in poetry and was asked 
to recite the prize poem, “The Two 
Rills,” at Commencement. This 
was a very unusual distinction, for 
the exercises were reserved as a 
rule for graduates only. Only once 
in five years at Fordham was O’Mal- 
ley mentioned in the list of those 
distinguished for their good con- 
duct. The good conduct prizes 
were awarded by the vote of the stu- 
dents. They were very likely to 
vote for men who had taken a 
prominent part in athletics and 
dramatics and other of what they 
now call extra-curricular activities, 
rather than for men who were stu- 
diously inclined and who did not 
get around much among the fel- 











lows. O’Malley was very well liked 
but he was never one to make many 
friends. Those that he had were 
usually very intimate and sympa- 
thetic. 

In his Senior year he received the 
gold medal for the best biograph- 
ical essay. The subject, in accord- 
ance with the rule that it must be a 
sketch of a Catholic layman, was 
Christopher Columbus. That prize 
was looked upon at that time as 
carrying most distinction with it 
because it was the oldest estab- 
lished prize and it has since come 
to be a tradition that the men who 
take that prize represent the group 
of Fordham graduates among whom 
are found the writers of subsequent 
years. The highest honors of the 
graduating class were won by Fa- 
ther Murphy, the Hughes medal in 
mental philosophy by William J. 
Sullivan. There was no doubling 
up. There were half a dozen bright 
men in the class though there were 
only ten of them altogether and a 
man had to be outstanding to lead 
in any branch. 


The fall after his graduation, 
feeling that he had a vocation to the 
priesthood, O’Malley went to the 
Gregorian University in Rome 
where he spent some three years 
and secured a good grounding in 
the classics and the modern lan- 
guages as well as in philosophy and 
theology. At the end of three years 
he returned to America to enter the 
Jesuits with whom he spent the 
next eight years. To them, as he 
said to me more than once, he owed 
those habits of study and occupa- 
tion with the intellectual and spir- 
itual life which characterized him 
all during his subsequent years. 
This preliminary education was to 
provide him with the interests he 
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had in life when he settled down to 
devote himself to the things that 
were to give him the greatest satis- 
faction. 

After leaving the Jesuits he 
taught school for some years and 
then studied medicine at George- 
town, taking graduate courses at 
Vienna and Berlin. This was a stir- 
ring time in the development of 
modern medical science. A revolu- 
tion in the treatment of disease was 
just beginning. Dr. Roux at the 
Pasteur Institute and Dr. Behring 
working in Berlin elaborated diph- 
theria antitoxin and demonstrated 
that it was life saving when admin- 
istered in time in sufficient doses. 
At that time nearly one in three of 
all the child sufferers from the 
affection died. Physicians’ families 
were particularly hard hit. Father 
brought the germ of the disease 
home with him and in many cases 
the children died for there was no 
treatment of any avail. It was the 
scourge of orphan asylums and 
foundling hospitals, an extremely 
contagious disease. Small children 
particularly suffered from diph- 
theria of the larynx. This brought 
about a swelling of the vocal cords 
and a closure of the glottis followed 
by suffocation. Parents had to 
stand idly by and witness the 
agonies of the little child until 
death came to relieve its suffering. 

Diphtheria serum proved to be 
all that had been claimed for it. A 
special test made by Virchow in 
Berlin and Pasteur’s confirmation 
of Roux’s work gave it the best 
kind of introduction, but almost 
needless to say many physicians 
continued to be skeptical with re- 
gard to it. It represented an en- 
tirely new departure in medical 
treatment and it looked for a time 
as though it might prove to be just 
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one of the many remedies vaunted 
as of wonderful efficacy when first 
employed, which prove after a time 
to have but the slightest value or 
none at all. There was bitter op- 
position to it here in America, and 
also in Europe. Dr. O’Malley came 
back with definite data with regard 
to it and an enthusiastic belief in 
what it could accomplish. His 
confident enthusiasm did much to 
bring about proper appreciation of 
the remedy. Professor Osler of 
Johns Hopkins recognized O’Mal- 
ley’s influence in the matter and ac- 
knowledged the debt of gratitude 
the American profession owed to 
him. 

For some years Dr. O’Malley was 
bacteriologist at the United States 
Marine Hospital in the District of 
Columbia and professor of bacteri- 
ology at Georgetown Medical 
School. In spite of his deep inter- 
est in his profession he continued to 
have leanings toward literature. It 
is not surprising, then, that when 
invited by the University of Notre 
Dame he accepted the chair of lit- 
erature there in succession to Mau- 
rice Francis Egan who went to the 
Catholic University. O’Malley con- 
tinued for some eight years as a 
professor at Notre Dame. The im- 
pression produced by him there was 
extremely favorable. From one 
who knew him well and who was 
himself probably the most impor- 
tant member of the faculty during 
those years, O’Malley’s influence 
was summed up for me thus: 


“O’Malley’s extraordinary versa- 
tility, his accurate and exuberant 
scholarship, his instantaneous, stac- 
cato quality both in answering and 
in lecturing, excited the admiration 
of the entire campus. Something 


of that same staccato quality occa- 
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sionally got into his temper but that 
was the rarest of experiences and 
he never fell short of the finest 
ideals of Christian conduct or aca- 
demic dignity. He was a hero 
among the students and a much ad- 
mired and loved colleague among 
the professors. ... As a man, a 
scholar and a Christian during his 
years at Notre Dame he was a mod- 
el. His zeal expressed itself by lec- 
turing frequently for charitable or 
religious purposes as well as by his 
printed work.” 


At the end of some eight years he 
suffered from a neuritis which crip- 
pled him very seriously for a time 
and left him with some disturbance 
of muscle activity for the rest of his 
life. Those of us who were close 
enough to him to know how much 
of suffering was involved in his con- 
dition and how dispiriting such an 
affection is likely to be, appreci- 
ated very thoroughly Dr. O’Malley’s 
long-suffering patience and cheer- 
fulness and the persistence which 
enabled him to go on with his life 
work under very trying conditions. 
When he recovered he took up the 
study of diseases of the eye becom- 
ing Professor Oliver’s assistant at 
Will’s Eye Hospital in Philadelphia, 
and soon came to be much sought 
after in his specialty. The amount 
of work that he did for which no 
direct compensation was given was 
very large and he continued until 
the end of his life to be particularly 
solicitous about those of his patients 
from whom he could expect no pe- 
cuniary return. 

In the leisure afforded him by his 
eye work he took up writing once 
more and devoted himself particu- 
larly to the moral problems in 
medicine and to the supplying of 
such information as would enable 
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physicians and priests to under- 
stand each other in the discussion 
of these important problems. 

In 1898 O’Malley published a lit- 
tle book with the title, Thoughts of 
a Recluse. This consisted of a se- 
ries of aphorisms originally written 
for The Ave Maria and other Cath- 
olic magazines in which he boiled 
down some of his thoughts about 
his experiences in life into what 
were often nuggets of wisdom and 
were always condensed expressions 
of the significance of life under 
many circumstances. In 1904 he 
selected all the briefer aphorisms in 
this and adding many more pub- 
lished them all under the title, Key- 
stones of Thought. He himself did 
not think very much of this but a 
great many of his friends, including 
myself, liked it very well. The in- 
scription in my copy is, “With good 
wishes and not without apology for 
this chicken feed.” 

Some of these aphorisms go to 
the heart of things: “The thirty 
shekels for which Judas sold Our 
Lord were worth $18.60 but you 
often sell Him for less”; “If you 
snub Conscience a few times she 
will cut your acquaintance”; “Busy 
souls have no time to be busy- 
bodies”; “An agnostic is a street 
fakir who shuts his eyes and holds 
out a placard, ‘I am blind’ ”; “Writ- 
ers on the spiritual life are con- 
stantly mistaking the liver for the 
devil. . . . Before yielding to de- 
spair concerning your eternal sal- 
vation, try calomel.” Best of them 
all is, “The novel you like is like 
you,” to which O’Malley used to 
add, “And the play that you like is 
like you.” 

Some of the aphorisms are very 
striking anticipations of ideas usu- 
ally supposed to be much later in 
origin. O’Malley had the feeling 
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deeply engraved on him that the 
early years of childhood count for 
very much in life. He anticipated 
by almost a generation the empha- 
sis that is laid on that subject now. 
He said, for instance, “A man is 
made or unmade before his seventh 
year, and there is a special lower 
hell for fathers and mothers who 
have the ‘yes-dear’ habit.” His 
aphorism, “We show reverence to 
old age when we should show it to 
childhood,” is manifestly a reflec- 
tion of Juvenal’s maxim, Mazima 
reverentia pueris debetur, “We owe 
the greatest reverence to children.” 
To these O’Malley added, “You and 
I have very sound notions concern- 
ing the discipline of our neighbors’ 
children.” 

It is easy to understand O’Mal- 
ley’s feeling that teaching was a 
very precious vocation that might 
readily be abused and might be 
taken up by unworthy people who 
thought it a good way to make 
money. Hence his aphorism, “The 
cause of failure in school teachers 
is that many men and women mis- 
take what is a mission from God 
for a trade.” Hence, too, that other 
aphorism founded on his experi- 
ence with teachers, “Most modern 
schoolteachers are like boys who 
trample a thousand blades of grow- 
ing wheat to gather in one useless 
poor cornflower.” 

What some of the literary folk 
thought of these nuggets of con- 
densed wisdom can be gleaned 
from the reviews given them. The 
late Edward P. Mitchell of the Sun, 
one of New York’s really great jour- 
nalists, who was the chief editorial 
writer under Dana for the old 
Morning Sun, and editor-in-chief 
later, personally reviewed Key- 
stones of Thought on Hazeltine’s fa- 
mous Sunday book page at the time 
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it was issued. A newspaper man, 
himself with no mean literary at- 
tainments, declared that he thought 
Mitchell’s review was one of the 
most enthusiastic book reviews he 
ever read. One of Mitchell’s glow- 
ing comments described the book 
as “the best collection of aphorisms 
in American literature.” It was a 
special honor in those glorious days 
when we were all young to get a 
place on Hazeltine’s page but to se- 
cure it with such warm terms as 
these was a triumph indeed. 


While Dr. O’Malley was sstill 
teaching literature at Notre Dame, 
he began the publication of a series 
of articles in The Ecclesiastical Re- 
view. Quite beyond his prevision 
this represented the initiation of an 
important phase of his life work. 
His first articles dealt with “The 
Priest on Sick Calls in Contagious 
Disease” which appeared in 1899. 
He pointed out that the priest can 
very readily become an agent for 
the conveyance of the infectious 
diseases from one household to an- 
other and that therefore very spe- 
cial sanitary precautions should be 
taken. He gave explicit directions 
with regard to disinfection and the 
avoidance of the danger of being a 
carrier of the disease. He suggest- 
ed that the priest himself should be 
vaccinated, wear old clothing, 
nothing superfluous, leave his 
overcoat outside the home, touch 
nothing needlessly in the sick room, 
burn the cotton and oil and disin- 
fect the pyx, the oil stocks and the 
corporal in an antiseptic solution 
and take a bath as soon as he 
reached home in order to disinfect 
himself. Subsequent articles for 
the Review were mainly on subjects 
connected with pastoral medicine, 
that is points where medicine and 


theology and the duties of the phy- 
sician and pastor touch each other. 
These articles of his were to make 
his name known everywhere 
throughout the Catholic world be- 
cause of the valuable comprehen- 
sion of both medicine and theology 
which they possessed. 

In collaboration, we wrote a vol- 
ume, Pastoral Medicine, which went 
through some seven reprintings. 
All the more difficult problems in 
this, “Ectopic Gestation,” “Czsarean 
Section and Craniotomy,” “Human 
Terata (Monsters) and the Sacra- 
ments,” and above all the chapter, 
De Impotentia, which he wrote in 
Latin, were by Dr. O’Malley. This 
has proved an extremely helpful 
book for clergymen and physicians. 
Some of these chapters were rewrit- 
ten and with others on similar sub- 
jects were published in his volume, 
The Ethics of Medical Homicide and 
Mutilation. In this the right of the 
human being to life no matter how 
small it may be or insignificant it 
may seem, is explained very clear- 
ly. The ethics of medical mutila- 
tion, especially in connection with 
operations upon the genitalia, is 
also discussed. As an expression of 
the attitude of the Church toward 
these vexed questions, which have 
become so important to-day, this 
book has proved invaluable. 

While most of O’Malley’s contri- 
butions to The Ecclesiastical Re- 
view were concerned with moral 
theology, a certain number of them 
were on other subjects. For in- 
stance, in September, 1913, O’Mal- 
ley reviewed the physical science in 
St. Thomas’s Summa in an article 
which revealed the Angelic Doctor’s 
interest in things scientific. In 
April, 1927, he wrote on “Physical, 
Spiritual and Spirit Cognition.” In 
this he emphasized the difference 
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between spirits and bodies and 
brought out the fact that the spir- 
itual life presupposes the senses. 
Almost the last sentence ran: 
“Heaven, Hell and Purgatory are 
places but more literally conditions. 
They are not up or down but are 
situations. We are so tied up to 
sense that our celestial geography 
is as topsy-turvy as an Irish map 
where North is down and South is 
up.” 

Such sentences are characteristic 
of O’Malley’s sense of humor and 
it is surprising how often one finds 
in the midst of a very serious arti- 
cle on even a metaphysical or moral 
theological subject, a sentence or 
more of this kind. It was O’Mal- 
ley’s sometimes biting humor mak- 
ing itself felt. 

All his life Dr. O’Malley had been 
a devout client of the Blessed Vir- 
gin. I have known very few men, 
distinguished in professional life, 
who have exhibited anything like 
his special piety. His attitude to- 
ward the Blessed Virgin was very 
like that of a child who comes to 
realize that she is our mother as 
well as Christ’s. A look of tender- 
ness would come over O’Malley’s 
face when he mentioned her that 
was very beautiful to see. He was 
deeply interested in the Sodality of 
the Blessed Virgin and was ready 
to make almost any sacrifice in or- 
der to spread this devotion. One of 
the later articles by him in The Ec- 
clesiastical Review has for title, 
“Mediatrix Omnium Gratiarum,” 
Mediatrix of All Graces. At the 


close of this article he quotes 
Pohle, a careful theologian: “There 
is justification in the probable, 
though not strictly theological opin- 
ion of St. Alphonsus de Ligouri, so 
hotly contested by Muratori, that 
our Divine Savior bestowed His 
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graces on mankind through the 
Blessed Mother, who may there- 
fore truly be called ‘dispensatrizx 
omnium gratiarum.’” 

A subject very near to his own 
heart to which Dr. O’Malley called 
serious attention was that of the 
disappearance of the Irish in this 
country. He had been brought up 
in an extremely Irish neighbor- 
hood in northeastern Pennsylvania 
where considerably more than one- 
half of the people were of Irish ex- 
traction. The first generation out 
from Ireland of some fifty families 
in that region who had made suc- 
cess enough in life to send their 
children off to boarding school, had 
an average of five children who 
grew up to maturity. The next gen- 
eration should, according to the 
same average, have had some 750 
descendants, but as a matter of fact 
they had only about 200. O’Malley 
found many parallel statistics in 
different parts of the country. 
Many of this second generation 
failed to marry until late, a number 
of the girls did not marry at all, 
some of the boys became priests, 
some of the girls entered religious 
communities, and the result was a 
great falling off in the number of 
Irish Americans. 

In seeking for a satisfactory rea- 
son for the cause of this decline, 
Dr. O’Malley came to the conclu- 
sion that it was due to the fact that 
the Irish, as a race, were not ac- 
customed to the amount of sunlight 
to which they were exposed in this 
country. It is not usually realized 
that New York, for example, is on 
the same latitude as that of Naples 
while Ireland is on the latitude of 
Labrador. The Gulf Stream which 
crosses the ocean to wrap Ireland in 
fog makes the climate very moist 
but shuts out sunlight to a great de- 
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gree. There are not more than 
thirty days on the average in the 
year in Ireland in which it does not 
rain sometime during the day. The 
result is that we have some ten 
times as much sunlight in this 
country as they have in Ireland, and 
O’Malley concluded that the unac- 
customed excess made the Irish 
over here irritable and fussy, led 
them to drink more alcohol than 
was good for them and disinclined 
them to settle down and raise large 
families as their ancestors had 
done. A number of people disput- 
ed the idea that the Irish were dis- 
appearing but many confirmed 
O’Malley’s declaration.’ 

Dr. O’Malley pointed out that 
those who would ultimately inherit 
the American territory would be the 
darker Mediterranean races who 
possessed enough pigment in their 
skin and its appendages to enable 
them to throw off the effect of the 
sun and who would find conditions 
so far as sunlight is concerned al- 
most the same over here as those to 
which they have been accustomed 
in their Mediterranean homes. The 
future of America, then, belongs to 
the Italians, the Spaniards and the 
Portuguese, with the Greeks and 
Armenians who come from sunny 
climes. I have heard O’Malley say 
that his greatest wonder was why 
the Irish had chosen North America 
as their graveyard, for they were 
coming here to lay their bones and 
they would be much better off at 
home. 

An excellent American citizen, 

1After a careful study of a recent census of 
Ireland, I found that the Irish are the most 
celibate race in the world. They marry late 
in life and many do not marry at all. This is 
the case at home in Ireland as well as here in 
America. At the age of thirty-five less than 


one-fourth of the men are married and not 
more than one-third of the women. O’Mal- 


ley’s point was well taken but the causes for 
the diminution of the race are still to seek. 


O’Malley was at the same time an 
ardent and enthusiastic Irishman, 
in as much as he realized and ap- 
preciated very thoroughly all that 
the Irish had done for civilization. 
In one of his brief “Keystones” he 
summed up what the world owes to 
the Irish as succinctly and yet as 
completely as it can be done: “The 
feudal veneration of woman and all 
chivalry spread through Europe 
from Ireland; rhyme in all litera- 
ture, three phase melody in all mu- 
sic, and Christianity in civilization 
from the Hebrides to Milan are Irish 
in origin.” I have heard him quote 
Mrs. Alice Stopford Green, wife of 
the English historian, in that well- 
known passage from her I/rish Na- 
tionality: “Their [the Irish mission- 
aries] work of restoring culture and 
Christian faith reached south as far 
as Tarantum and east to Kiev in 
the highway of trade through Rus- 
sia to the Black Sea,” and her other 
expression that for four centuries 
any man who spoke or read Greek 
in western Europe owed it either 
to an Irishman or to some one 
who had been taught by an Irish- 
man. 

A book by Dr. O’Malley of which 
he himself was proud and on which 
he had spent a great deal of time is 
The Cure of Alcoholism. We hear 
so much at the present time of the 
repeal of prohibition as a panacea 
for nearly all the ills of our dis- 
turbed time that it would be well 
for enthusiastic repealers to go 
back to this book published before 
prohibition in order to see how one, 
who had devoted the leisure hours 
of many years to the subject, 
thought with regard to the evils al- 
most inevitably connected with the 
free use of strong alcoholic bever- 
ages. The chapters on “Alco- 
holic Insanities” and on “Alcohol- 
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ism and Heredity” show forth very 
clearly what immense damage is 
done susceptible persons by spirit- 
ous liquors of various kinds. At 
that time the liquor bill of the 
United States was over a billion and 
a half. That was one and a half 
times the whole national debt. We 
could have paid for the Panama 
Canal three times over with what 
we paid for liquor in a single year. 
Great Britain spent on alcoholic 
liquor annually enough to pay the 
entire cost of the maintenance and 
building for the year of the com- 
bined navies of England, the United 
States, Germany, France, Italy, Rus- 
sia, Austria and Japan and leave 
untouched over $60,000,000. 

The cost in other ways is shown 
in Dr. O’Malley’s chapters on 
“Idiocy and Imbecility” and his ac- 
count of the difficulty of bringing 
about reformation in inebriates. “A 
number of them begin by taking a 
little whiskey as a tonic or as a brac- 
er after business hours under the 
erroneous notion that it is a help in 
doing severe work, and the intoxi- 
cation develops insidicusly until a 
craving for the drug grows which 
they cannot shake off.” Unless 
many safeguards are thrown round 
the repeal of prohibition,—which 
now seems inevitable, we may 
have a fearful reaction that for 
years will work serious havoc to a 
great many people. 

O’Malley believed very firmly 
that the cure of alcoholism depend- 
ed not merely on physical means 
but on the combination of physical 
and moral measures. As he said in 
his preface, “It is impossible, short 
of a miracle of grace, to cure a 
drunkard while the physical effects 
of the drug he is taking are present. 
Therefore, before applying moral 
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treatment physical elimination of 
the poison must be accomplished.” 
The first five chapters explain the 
physical side of alcoholism and the 
medical treatment, and the last five 
the moral treatment. Dr. O’Malley 
was quite sure that the drunkard 
must aim at becoming a different 
man in every way and not only in 
regard to his attitude toward liquor, 
for “temperance will never come to 
anyone unaccompanied by the oth- 
er virtues. When the drunkard 
striving toward a new life acquires 
these virtues, sobriety is added as a 
matter of course.” 


About seven years ago a jubilee 
dinner was tendered to O’Malley at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Phil- 
adelphia. The occasion was the fif- 
tieth anniversary of his member- 
ship in the Sodality of the Blessed 
Virgin. Altogether some four hun- 
dred sat down to it. Bench and bar 
as well as physicians and the clergy 
were well represented and the event 
demonstrated the high esteem in 
which the doctor was held by his 
colleagues of the medical profession 
as well as by many of the leading 
Catholics of Pennsylvania and New 
York. The addresses delivered on 
the occasion made it very clear that 
O’Malley had a warm place in the 
hearts of a great many men promi- 
nent in the Catholic life of his day. 
He was quite overcome himself and 
could say but very few words of ap- 
preciation for all the kind things 
that had been said about him. Only 
those who were close to him knew 
how well he deserved an honor of 
this kind and what a sterling Cath- 
olic character had guided all the ac- 
tivities of his life and had enabled 
him to stamp his influence deeply 
on the men of his generation. 








INTERPRETATIONS OF SCIENCE 


By Carro_t LANE FENTON 


F we rely on publishers’ announce- 
ments, we must assume that the 
whole range of modern science at 
last has been spread before the lay- 
man. From wave mechanics and 
relativity to the psychology of ants 
and human genetics, the sciences 
have been explained in words 
which, if not of one syllable, still 
may be comprehended by that ear- 
nest though unlearned person some- 
times called the “man in the street.” 
All he need do is repair to a library, 
where the latest knowledge waits to 
be his. 

But let us now consult the scien- 
tists: those learned men of field 
and laboratory whose researches 
have thus been translated. Do 
they consider the effort successful? 
Emphatically, they do not. Each 
stressing failures in his own field, 
they one by one demolish the claims 
of the brightly bound volumes in 
which John Doe was to find en- 
lightenment, and leave him in deso- 
lation. Not merely are existing 
books poor or even worthless; the 
savants do not look for improve- 
ment. Each advance, they say, 
makes science less readily compre- 
hensible, and puts the popularizer 
farther behind. His volumes, like 
textbooks, for ever are fated to be 
a sort of morgue in which dead 
knowledge may be seen by the curi- 
ous before it is decently buried. 

All this is very depressing, until 
one asks for standards and terms, 
and the evidence for generalization. 
True, some of the critics logically 
maintain their position, and all 


present special cases which seem to 


establish their conclusions. But 
logic may not fit reality—especially 
if it is based on a conception of ef- 
fective popularization which con- 
forms to that of graduate teaching. 
Nor is it fair to build a structure of 
special cases upon a framework 
drawn from old textbooks—or from 
reading of books not very different 
from those which the builder 
roundly denounces. 

One must begin a valuation of 
popular science by asking one defi- 
nite question. Who reads popular 
science, at least in these United 
States? Does the machinist, at the 
end of a day, pick up a volume on 
Mendelism or Einstein? Does the 
accountant or salesman seek recrea- 
tion in geotectonics? Or are the 
readers chiefly educated laymen, 
ex-students, or colleagues of the in- 
dignant scientist? 

These possibilities are hard to 
determine, unless we give each a 
qualified “yes.” I have seen toil- 
worn mechanics reading books on 
relativity, moving their lips at every 
word. I have discussed the theory 
of continental drift with a ranch- 
man in the upper Fraser Valley, and 
planetesimals with an immaculate- 
ly dressed salesman. But most 
often, I have found books of popular 
science on the shelves of college 
men and teachers; and in discuss- 
ing my own specialty with others, I 
have found their ideas to be drawn 
very largely from just such books— 
and of course, have noted their in- 
adequacy. 

From this I conclude that popular 
science, although it may be written 
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for “men in the street,” is read ex- 
tensively by people who would ob- 
ject vigorously if thus designated. 
I observe, also, that these books are 
read at times when readers seek a 
change from their customary occu- 
pations, when they desire intellec- 
tual stimulation, or when they de- 
sire knowledge that they are not 
prepared to gain from _ sources. 
Finally, I note that praise of a book 
and retention of its contents de- 
pends largely on the pleasure 
which it gives to the reader. 

I conclude, therefore, that popu- 
lar science has three functions. 
First of all, it must entertain—in 
one of the several meanings of that 
verb. Second, it may stimulate— 
chiefly minds that already have 
been jaded by the multiplicity of 
gadgets and activities in our over- 
mechanized lives. Third, it must 
give information—and upon the 
quality of that information, the na- 
ture of the minds for which it is in- 
tended and its probable utilization 
must depend the grade of entertain- 
ment and stimulation that the book 
is able and entitled to provide. 

Here we perceive the major 
source of critical conclusion — and 
that of the wide differences which 
appear between the bulk of British 
and American popular science. 
One may not judge such writers as 
Eddington, Beebe and Wiggam by a 
single standard; he may not con- 
demn the lightness of American as 
compared with English populariza- 
tion without considering their dif- 
ferent purposes. The critic who ig- 
nores these distinctions will come to 
confusion or despair, and his con- 
clusions will be of little aid to those 
who (whether he likes it or not) 
are bound to form their own ideas 
of the depth and range of special- 
ized knowledge. 
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What is the outstanding differ- 
ence between British and American 
popular science? Though rules are 
bound to ignore exceptions, it seems 
fair to say that the former generally 
concentrates on the task of provid- 
ing information to those equipped 
and inclined to use it, while the lat- 
ter assumes little equipment and no 
inclination, even for reading. It 
therefore provides a stimulus in the 
form of amusement, which may 
range from unusual or meritorious 
style to abundant pictures and bla- 
tant ballyhoo. Less often than crit- 
ics seem to believe, does it take the 
form of deliberate distortion of in- 
formation. The distortion lies in 
viewpoint and emphasis and in limi- 
tations of the writer. It is because 
these have such free play in Amer- 
ican books that they so often seem 
inferior to British ones. 

Yet it is not possible to offer the 
recommendation “Read British pop- 
ular science,” as a sure guide to true 
enlightenment. In the first place, 
many British volumes are not suit- 
ed for what we consider popular 
reading. Dignified, reliable and 
important, they still are addressed 
to specialists, or to students who 
have specialists to guide them. 
One reads them for the pleasure of 
being informed, not for the pleas- 
ure to be gained from reading. Un- 
less already equipped to use them, 
even information will be scanty. 

At the other extreme, there are 
British books as poor as any writ- 
ten in this country. What shall one 
say of an “Outline of Science” that 
includes a chapter on spiritualism, 
and whose restorations of fossil ani- 
mals should seem absurd to any 
school boy? What can one do with 
a natural history whose organiza- 
tion is beyond the comprehension 
of a zodlogist—a mere jumble of 
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descriptions and pictures? Ob- 
viously, one can only ignore such 
books and regret that libraries of- 
fer them to children. They are 
among the exceptions already men- 
tioned, and as exceptions they 
should stand, unread. 

Here I imply that in spite of di- 
versity in style, substance and 
purpose, it still is possible to judge 
books of popular science, and to 
make recommendations to readers. 
Happily, that task is simplified by 
the fact that a bad book generally 
advertises its badness, at least to 
the person competent to read it. 
Hence the worst ones may be ig- 
nored, and attention given to those 
worth reading. 

Yet even here there must be re- 
striction. In the twelve years that 
have passed since the public “dis- 
covered” science, a vast number of 
books have been published. Many 
of them were ephemeral; one does 
not readily find them to-day. Oth- 
ers were and still are excellent; 
they already are known to readers. 
It seems reasonable, therefore, to 
confine our survey to books pub- 
lished within the past year, with 
but now and then a comment on 
older ones. 

Since much has been said of Brit- 
ish volumes, it is proper to begin 
with some of the best ones. Science 
is not a new-blown flower; it has a 
long history which goes far to il- 
luminate its successes and failures, 
and its relationships with philoso- 
phy and religion. A History of Sci- 
ence, by W. C. D. Dampier-Whet- 
ham (who recently changed his 
name to Dampier) is a readable yet 
scholarly volume which deals exten- 
sively with these relationships in a 
spirit uncommon in such undertak- 
ings. Not merely does it offer a 


summary of scientific fact and the- 


ory from their inception in Baby- 
lonia; the author so successfully 
follows viewpoints and implications 
that his book becomes a history of 
philosophy much better than some 
recently popular. Thus it doubly 
repays the careful reading which it 
demands—for A History of Science 
is popular in the sense of being non- 
technical, rather than of such a na- 
ture that it will be “held in esteem 
by the people in general,” as one 
dictionary defines the adjective. 

Of less weight, but substantial 
merit, are three other volumes of 
scientific history. One assumes the 
form of biography: A Tribute to 
Michael Faraday, by Rollo Apple- 
yard. By quotation from journals 
and correspondence, Mr. Appleyard 
gives an effective picture of physics 
and physicists in the pioneering 
days of the nineteenth century, 
while his style makes the book one 
that can be read for the pleasure of 
reading, as well as for that of gain- 
ing knowledge. It was prepared in 
commemoration of the centenary of 
Faraday’s discovery of electricity 
from magnetism, and of James 
Clerk Maxwell’s birth. 

Much the same may be said for 
Makers of Chemistry, by Eric John 
Holmyard. One of a series of nine 
Oxford books on the history of sci- 
ence, whose publication began in 
1923, it tells the story of chemistry 
in terms of the achievements of its 
foremost exponents, closing with 
those who have studied the atom. 
As an alternate to such a book as 
Slosson’s Creative Chemistry, now 
in a modernized revision by H. E. 
Howe, it offers a calm, balanced 
survey of this science which still 
fails to note its import in industry. 
Since, from stock feeds to artists’ 
colors, the substances used by the 
modern Occidental are derived 
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through applied chemistry, that ap- 
plication demands attention. Per- 
haps the reader should choose both 
Holmyard and Slosson—the former 
in the study and the latter on the 
subway. 

In the field of biology, the latest 
and by far the most readable survey 
is provided by Charles Singer’s 
Short History of Biology. A well- 
known authority on the rise of 
anatomy, medicine and biologic pro- 
cedure, Singer has given us a vol- 
ume which deals less with person- 
alities than do the books of Locy, 
and is less involved than that of 
Nordenskiold. He assumes no great 
biologic knowledge on the part of 
his readers, and therefore intro- 
duces enough explanatory material 
to make his history also a “general 
introduction to the study of living 
things.” Those who are skeptical 
of the arguments which biologists 
construct for and against “laws” 
and “principles” also will welcome 
Singer’s rather strict attention to or- 
ganisms, rather than ideas concern- 
ing them. Discussion of more gen- 
eral biologic theory often is thor- 
oughly entertaining, especially if 
one subscribes to none of the theo- 
ries considered; but it generally 
leads to the goal reached long ago 
by that inquiring Sufistic poet, 
Omar. 

When we turn from history, Brit- 
ish dominance lessens. Were it not 
for their different problems, one 
might be tempted to say that Amer- 
ican writers prefer the briefer ef- 
fort that goes into a book of exposi- 
tion—and as evidence produce Sci- 
ence Today, edited by Watson 
Davis. Consisting of short radio 
talks given by many men, it both 
presents the range of science and il- 
lustrates the difficult situation of 
the American popularizer. For 


those who like to read symposia, it 
should come near an ideal. 

Yet American audiences aren’t al- 
ways so impatient as lecturers con- 
sider them. The Universe, by Frank 
Allen, is a slightly expanded lecture 
on the work of Einstein and his 
predecessors, with emphasis on the 
debt of modern physical theory to 
Newton. There are remarkably 
clear explanations of the “Lorentz 
transformations” and torsion bal- 
ance experiments, while the pages 
on Einstein encourage further read- 
ing. The book lacks that cheap- 
ness and sensationalism that mars 
so much that has been written on 
relativity, and is not encumbered 
with bad metaphysics. 

Coming to more mundane things, 
we find in Weather, by E. E. Free 
and Travis Hoke, a book which il- 
lustrates almost perfectly the type 
of popular science that informs by 
means of amusing. By this I do not 
mean that the volume is funny, 
though some of its paragraphs un- 
doubtedly are. But I do mean that 
the authors have selected topics 
whose popularity is attested by con- 
versation; have reviewed them in 
conversational manner with empha- 
sis on the “most destructive of 
storms” and the “most spectacular 
lightning ever recorded,” thereby 
writing a book that should answer 
much speculation. It will not teach 
orthodox meteorology, but to do so 
is not the author’s purpose. 

It is the nature of man to be more 
interested in living things than in 
clouds, quanta or atoms. Yet the 
year’s offerings in natural history 
do not rank unusually high. The 
Standard Natural History, edited by 
W. P. Pycraft, is an excellent refer- 
ence volume which should be placed 
on many library shelves, but gives 
too much attention to classification 
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to be thoroughly popular. Large, 
coéperative natural histories such 
as this and the work edited by the 
late Richard Lydekker have always 
seemed to me indispensable, and 
I have sought vainly a reason for 
their current neglect, even by li- 
braries specializing in science. 

The Book of the Microscope, by 
Gerald Beavis, is an excellent guide 
for the inquiring amateur. In my 
own first efforts with a microscope, 
I should have welcomed such a 
guide though it is written for 
adults, not for children. Nature 
Rambles: Spring, by O. P. Medsger, 
is a convenient guide for those fond 
of walking, with illustrations sur- 
prisingly adequate. Mr. Medsger 
writes in the vein of Gibson whose 
Sharp Eyes has aided many young 
naturalists. 

To those who like snakes, R. L. 
Ditmars offers a handsome volume 
on Snakes of the World. A serpent 
is the finest subject for photography 
in the whole vast animal kingdom, 
and those who know Dr. Ditmars’ 
photographs will expect much from 
his eighty-four plates. They will 
not be disappointed, while in his 
chapters on ophidian biology, clas- 
sification and distribution they will 
find valuable additions to their li- 
brary. The novice, unfamiliar with 
serpent ways and poisons, can rely 
implicitly on his information. 

The subjects of less hostile inter- 
est, fishes, also receive attention. 
In A History of Fishes, J. R. Nor- 
man has written what to my mind 
is the finest piece of popular zodlogy 
published in 1931. Its twenty-one 


chapters present the anatomy, be- 
havior, ecology, classification, util- 
ity and even the mythology of fishes 
in a manner not rivaled even by 
Dean, whose Fishes Living and Fos- 
sil has been long out of print. The 


book is no manual for identifica- 
tion, yet it will be welcomed by 
every true fisherman as well as by 
scientists and students. 

In past years, man’s position in 
popular science has rested largely 
on interpretations of the work of 
European archzologists such as 
Abbé Breuil, Catedratico Obermaier 
and Pére Teilhard de Chardin. 
This year interest has swung to 
the Americas, and we are offered 
half a dozen books which stress the 
archeology of the western worlds. 
Of these, at least three deal with the 
Maya, whose remarkable temples at 
Chichen-Itza have received much 
news attention. In Digging in 
Yucatan, Ann Axtell (Mrs. Earl 
Halstead) Morris tells the story of 
the Carnegie Institution’s excava- 
tions at the Temple of the Warriors, 
while Mr. Morris in a book under 
that title describes the temple it- 
self. Except for a few lapses in 
style, Mrs. Morris’s book makes 
pleasant reading—and it tells much 
about the Maya. 

Columbus Came Late, by Gregory 
Mason, is an attempt to convince 
Americans that they have neglected 
the archzology of their own conti- 
nents. No one can deny this major 
contention, but he may question 
Mr. Mason’s manner of pressing it. 
In a style ranging from journalism 
to rhapsody he reviews the cultures 
of Aztecs, Mayas and Incas, dwells 
upon our new-world “inferiority 
complex,” and catalogues the vir- 
tues of the Indian. Although in 
general agreement with him, I 
found his argumentative haste be- 
wildering. 

Less confusing, yet of wider 
scope, is Emily C. Davis’s Ancient 
Americans. Although a scientific 
reporter, Miss Davis tells with order 
and economy the archeological 
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story of both Americas in a manner 
which seems to promise future 
books on the Indian which will 
compare with Obermaier’s Fossil 
Man in Spain. If this is a goal, An- 
cient Americans forms a report of 
substantial progress, and the best 
summary now available. 

We already have dwelt upon the 
réle of biography and history in 
popularizing the facts of science. 
We now must turn to another form: 
one more personal and sometimes 
more revealing than the ones al- 
ready considered. Despite popular 
legend, scientists are human, and 
many of them record their activities 
as well as achievements. These 
records may be temporary and triv- 
ial—or they may be lasting sources 
of information. The year’s books 
present both, though none approach 
permanent greatness. 

To the Ends of the World and 
Back, by J. Walker McSpadden, is 
a series of reports in journalistic 
first person, upon the activities of 
scientists in a great museum. 
Knowing some of them, I am aware 
that they speak through Mr. Mc- 
Spadden—yet I can testify that he 
has not elaborated the stories they 
have given him. 

More can be said for The Insect 
Menace, by L. O. Howard, and 
Strange Animals I Have Known, by 
R. L. Ditmars. In his work at the 
New York Zodlogical Park, Dr. Dit- 
mars has handled some remarkable 
animals—and has had some re- 
markable experiences in handling 
common ones. His book will rank 
with those of Hagenbeck and Bos- 
tock as a record of personal con- 
tacts with animals. 

Dr. Howard writes from his long 
experience as head of the Federal 
Bureau of Entomology, the agency 
that wages most of our wars against 
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harmful insects. In many of the 
attacks Dr. Howard has taken active 
part, and many others have been 
made under his direction. If he 
seems to over-emphasize_ the 
strength of the opposition, we must 
remember that he, not we, has met 
the enemy and knows the damage it 
can do. 

Finest of the year’s personal rec- 
ords is Konrad Guenther’s Natural- 
ist in Brazil. Coming from Ger- 
many to combat a pest of insects, 
Dr. Guenther saw much of Brazilian 
life and scenery and studied many 
plants and animals. Thanks both 
to his ability as a naturalist and to 
the close cultural relationships ex- 
isting between Brazil and Germany, 
the author has adopted a warmer 
note than one often finds in ac- 
counts of travels. He has sought to 
present the natural history of Bra- 
zil to readers in other countries; but 
—in his own words—he also has 
written a book on Brazil for Brazil- 
ians. How successful is his effort I do 
not know, but I am sure that through 
the medium of Mr. Miall’s transla- 
tion, Dr. Guenther has written de- 
lightfully for North Americans. 

I have now reached the end of 
my list; perhaps I should state some 
general conclusions. Unfortunate- 
ly, I have put these in my introduc- 
tion, as explanations of my purpose 
in writing and foundations for my 
criteria of judgment. Little re- 
mains but to repeat this warning: 

There is no royal road to enlight- 
enment. We choose our path ac- 
cording to our nature, ability, train- 
ing; rarely do we surpass its goal. 
If we read for amusement, that 
shall be our reward with such in- 
formation as the author can per- 
suade us to take with it. If we de- 
sire knowledge or inspiration, we 
must make such effort as it de- 
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mands. Even then, we should not 
ask that the latest in science be put 
before us, ere the specialist him- 
self has digested it. Only the super- 
ficial writer will grant such a re- 
quest, and his books are bound to 
be not worth reading. The scientist 
must consider much that is not 
true in his efforts to reach what he 
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calls fact; he must consider much 
more that has small significance for 
mankind in general. Why not leave 
to him this necessary labor and 
await the result of his mature opin- 
ions? To demand an immediate re- 
port wastes both his time and ours, 
and tends to degrade populariza- 
tion. 


BENEDICTION 


By Lapp Frisspy Morse 


ERE beyond the twilit valley, 

Violet-coped, the mountain kneels, 
Upward, from earth’s cooling censer, 
Evening mist, like incense steals. 


In the wood, a vesper sparrow, 
Stills his lovely, fragile tune, 
Slowly, in the heaven rises, 

The gold monstrance of the moon. 


Side by side the trees crowd, silent, 
Somber, dark-cowled monks at prayer, 
Watching where, on silver cloud-stem, 
Gleams that jewel in the air. 


No wind stirs the bending grasses, 
Nothing moves, then sharp and clear, 
One star shines, and on its shining, 
Beauty comes and Fear. 








OO  — 
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By JAMES W. BENNETT 
PART II 


[Sandra Welvern, an American woman who has come to Peking, China, 
with her husband, a geologist, strays by mistake into the private grounds of an 
impoverished Manchu Prince. She meets a handsome Oriental boy of seven who 
seeks to eject her. The boy’s father appears, the Prince who is then plotting 
the restoration of Empire. Sandra is lonely. She has just lost a babe in child- 
birth, and now her husband is being sent to the bandit-infested Province of 
Kansu. She falls in love with Liu, the boy. Her husband buys him from the 
Prince who makes this supreme sacrifice to gain money for a Manchu coup 





d’état. On the day that the child is adopted, Welvern leaves for Kansu. Liu 
is bewildered and furious. He refuses to obey Sandra. When she attempts to 
discipline him, he runs away—to his father’s palace. The elder Prince grimly 
returns him to his new home. When the boy wistfully seeks sympathy, the 
Prince—loyal to his bargain—answers: “You are no longer my son.”’] 


HE two returned to a haggard 

young woman who was wear- 
ing the same gown she had worn 
the evening before and who showed 
other evidence of not having retired 
the night preceding. The elder 
Prince apologized with grave dig- 
nity for his son’s flight, bowed stiff- 
ly and departed. 

Sandra realized that the task be- 
fore her was to be far from easy. 
In the weeks that followed, she be- 
came aware of a thousand shadowy 
barriers. She could not get at the 
boy’s mind. The moment she 
thought she had fathomed it, it 
seemed to close in opaquely again 
and to defy her vision. She knew 
that she was making mistakes with 
him, yet she could not understand 
why they were mistakes. 

It was imperative that she learn 
Chinese. She engaged a teacher 
and at once set about mastering the 
tongue. But again she met with a 
check. The language proved as 


elusive as the mind of Liu. Each 
morning after two strenuous hours 
with Sandra, the teacher, a wizened 





Chinese with square-lensed spec- 
tacles, would depart, pettishly shak- 
ing his head. She realized that at 
best she was a poor linguist, but 
there was no rime or reason about 
this tongue, nothing to grasp, no as- 
sociation of ideas or sounds. Noth- 
ing but the memorization of arbi- 
trary noises. 

She attempted more hopefully to 
teach Liu the rudiments of English. 
But he refused to learn. He con- 
sciously closed his mind to her ef- 
forts. It was a demon language! 
And, deserted though he was by his 
father and his own people, he would 
still remain true to them and to 
their speech. 

But, in spite of himself, words 
would slip in. The new mother 
would say: “Liu, sit in that chair, 
please,” touching the object with 
her hand. It was difficult therefore 
to forget that the affair with four 
legs and a back had the foreign 
name of “chair.” 

Liu comprehended dimly that 
within her limitations the new 
mother was very patient with him, 
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He also realized that she was handi- 
capped by her lack of knowledge of 
his country. As in the case of the 
belching after dinner, she could not 
seem to be made aware that many 
of the strange—and to her annoy- 
ing—things he did were the acts of 
a Manchu gentleman, traditionally 
right. He was trying to follow the 
code his father had taught him. 

At times he became overwhelmed 
by the unfairness of it all. One 
night, he worked himself into a fit 
of racial Oriental insanity—Ch’i— 
in which he sat for three hours, 
screaming. This, to the intense an- 
noyance of a party of cruise-boat 
tourists who had returned to the 
hotel after a wild attempt to crowd 
all Peking into twelve hours of 
sight-seeing. 

At other times, Liu was so home- 
sick that he could not eat. He sat 
moping in a chair, staring slack- 
eyed into space, filled with a pas- 
sion of longing for the weed-choked 
courtyards of his father’s home. 
Then queer, gaunt lines that have 
no place about the mouth of a small 
boy made their appearance. 

When these attacks of homesick- 
ness struck Liu, Sandra was in de- 
spair. At one moment, she would 
make up her mind to seek out the 
elder Prince and for the child’s 
sake ask him to take back his son. 
At the next, she would deny the 
thought, refuse to confess her fail- 
ure to win the boy. No, she would 
never give Liu up. She loved him. 
She must just be patient. 

He alternated his spells of home- 
sickness with fits of sulks, magnifi- 
cent sulks. Sandra was beginning 


to have an inkling that these were 
not always adventitious tantrums 
but, rather, the direct effects of 
some blow she had unconsciously 
given to his pride. 


Gingerly she experimented with 
various curbs. When she found 
Liu in the lobby, one morning, 
smoking a cigarette, she ordered 
him to return to their apartment. 
Liu obeyed but continued to smoke. 
Closing the door, she took the ciga- 
rette from his mouth, stamped it 
out, caught him gently by the shoul- 
der and marched him to a corner. 

Liu submitted. He allowed him- 
self to be faced toward the wall. A 
minute, five minutes passed. He 
examined the wall; it offered noth- 
ing to his somewhat anxious, 
searching gaze. At the end of ten 
minutes, he realized that he was be- 
ing punished. But for what? It 
had something to do with the ciga- 
rette. Yet he was a man now, and 
men could smoke. Had not his fa- 
ther given him a cloisonné water 
pipe on his seventh birthday anni- 
versary? He stepped out from the 
wall. The new mother swiftly yet 
gently faced him back to it. 

Enough of such foolishness. He 
had done no wrong; he would not 
stand this senseless punishment 
any longer. Anger began to lick 
like flames at his eyes. As he took 
a step backward, again came those 
gentle but firm white hands... . 

His own hands lashed out, the 
finger nails raking her cheeks. He 
saw twin welts rising there—and 
blood. She gave a low cry and 
stood staring at him in silence. 
Liu’s answering look was a glare. 
Then she turned and fairly ran 
from the room. 

After his anger had died, Liu be- 
gan to wonder uneasily what retri- 
bution would now be in store for 
him. Something severe. His un- 
easiness increased. An hour later, 
she again came into the room. 
She was smiling, and made no ref- 
erence to the scratches. He wished 
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that she would! If she would only 
punish him and be done with it! 
But no punishment came. Appar- 
ently she forgave him. He grew 
ashamed of himself. An unwilling 
admiration for her began to bur- 
geon. 


The morning of the Dragon Boat 
Festival, Liu was standing gloomily 
by a window in the lobby, staring 
out at the street. Throngs of Chi- 
nese, all bent upon holiday-making, 
streamed westward toward the Pub- 
lic Gardens. . . . He told himself a 
little miserably that the new mother 
did not even know this was Dragon 
Boat Day. Waves of nostalgia 
again threatened to engulf him. 

Turning his eyes away from the 
tantalizing spectacle outside, he 
espied a handful of coppers lying 
unclaimed on a tea table. He dart- 
ed forward and scooped them up. 
These were public funds. It seemed 
to him right and proper that, since 
he had been the finder, he should 
be the keeper. True, he was not in 
need now of small coins. The new 
mother had been generous in a way 
that took his breath. In the old 
days he had gone to temple fairs 
with his father and had received 
his only joy from feasting his eyes 
upon the kites for sale, the singing 
crickets, the warrior dolls, the fans 
and the false faces. Now, he had 
but to express a wish for some ob- 
ject—provided he would use the 
hated English tongue—and the toy 
was his. 

The bar coolie, just then ap- 
proaching, saw Liu take the coins, 
a bit of cumshaw left by a tourist. 
The servant set up a loud cry. Liu 
stared stonily at him and with dig- 
nity mounted the stairs to his quar- 
ters. When he arrived, the bar 
coolie—who had come up by the 
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elevator—was holding excited con- 
verse with the new mother. The 
floor-boy was also present. Liu 
scowled at the menials and said se- 
verely to them in Chinese: 

“Do not talk so much. It was 
anybody’s money, and I was first to 
find it. The foolish foreigner left 
it.” He turned to the floor-boy. 
“This grasping bar coolie wishes to 
take the money away from me. He 
knows that he is a thief and the ul- 
timate sterile grandson of a turtle. 
I will not give it up. Explain that 
to my new mother.” 

The floor-boy lifted an eager, 
guileless face to Sandra and trans- 
lated: “Missie, Missie, yo’ son, he 
say he take bar coolie’ money! He 
say he no give back!” 

“How much was it?” she asked 
quietly. 

The floor-boy cannily named a 
sum far in excess of the amount 
Liu had probably pocketed, ex- 
pecting to be chaffered down to 
the correct amount. Sandra went 
back to her room, picked up her 
purse, extracted from it a dollar 
bill and without a word handed it 
to the bar coolie. 

Liu was horrified. They were 
making a mark of his new mother! 
He had taken but fourteen or fifteen 
coppers of “small money.” She was 
presenting them with the equiva- 
lent of two hundred coppers. 

“Give that money back to her, 
you thief!” he said, glowering at the 
bar coolie. “You robber! Here! 
Take my coppers—and return that 
dollar to her!” 

But in China a bargain is a bar- 
gain. The bar coolie chuckled and 
padded away, followed by the grin- 
ning floor-boy. 

Sandra stood for a long moment 
seeing her scaffolds falling about 
her. Liu was a thief. A thief! 
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Something drastic must be done. 
But what? What could she do, to 
combat this fundamental lack of 
honor? The Chinese, she had 
heard, laughed at the weakness of 
the foreigners, their good nature, 
and traded upon it. That was what 
Liu was doing, trading upon her 
weakness. . . . But how could she 
be cruel, when the punishment was 
like administering a blow directed 
at herself. . . . She saw that her 
hand was trembling, and quickly 
she buried it in her lap. This was 
unnerving. It was as though she 
had suddenly found some rotten 
spot in her own fiber. A case for 
cautery! Yet she wanted, instead, 
to put her arms about him, to make 
her body a barrier, to shield him 
from himself. Never, never, she 
realized, had she loved the child as 
much as at that moment when she 
must punish him in some manner 
that would never be forgotten. 

Liu sat frowning thoughtfully at 
her. Into his mind was creeping a 
new conception of Sandra: she was 
a woman and, like all women, 
weak; she needed protecting. 
Then, as this thought was begin- 
ning to ferment, to worry him with 
its sense of his increasing responsi- 
bilities, she said firmly: 

“Come here.” 

Liu obeyed. 

She reached out, caught the draw- 
strings of his silken trousers, jerked 
them briskly, and he stood naked 
from the waist down. She caught 
his shoulders. The next instant, 
he found himself in the most su- 
premely undignified posture that a 
man could be, stretched on his 
stomach across her knee. Follow- 


ing, came the horrible insult of a 
hand laid in anger on his posterior. 
The blows were not brutal but, to 
Liu, the insult was beyond ail for- 


giving. That he, a man-child, 
should be made to suffer this hu- 
miliation! And from a woman! 

“That...” Sandra said finally in 
a low voice, clogged with pain, “that 
is for a thief! Little Liu, never, 
never force me to give you that pun- 
ishment again!” 

She set him on his feet, turned 
quickly and went into her own 
room. 

Liu was left alone in his disgrace. 

He jumped to his feet. A mo- 
ment later, he was out in the cor- 
ridor. A purpose had formed in his 
mind. He need only tell his father 
of this, and the elder Prince would 
never let him go back. No vow on 
earth could possibly bind his father 
now, after what had happened. 

Reaching Hatamén Street, after 
making an unchecked exit from the 
hotel, he turned north. Along the 
wide but crowded thoroughfare he 
trudged, avoiding droves of black 
pigs, ducks, a wedding procession 
with giant drums and horns, coolies 
with baskets of peevish but edible 
snakes. As he walked, Liu won- 
dered why he wasn’t easier in his 
mind about this desertion. Had he 
not been grossly insulted? All his 
life, he would suffer from the loss 
of face that that moment had 
brought! Yet there gnawed within 
him a tiny canker. His new mother 
had given the bar coolie a whole 
dollar ... and therefore she needed 
his protection! 


When Liu arrived at the hutung 
which ended with the gate towers of 
his father’s palace, he quickened his 
pace. Then he drew up short. A 
figure stood before the gate, clad in 
gray tunic, leather belt, legs en- 
cased in wrapped puttees over iron 
soled shoes, carrying a long rifle 
tipped by a lengthy bayonet. 
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Liu digested the phenomenon. Sol- 
diers again! Across his mind flooded 
memories of a night two years be- 
fore, when his father and mother 
and he had slipped out of the com- 
pound—just as a detachment of 
these gray-clad demons were enter- 
ing by the opposite gate. Only half 
comprehending, Liu had heard the 
words his father whispered to his 
mother. There had been a plot to 
put the Emperor back into power— 
but because of some treachery it 
had failed. For a week, the three 
had hidden in the hovel of a former 
captain of the Banner Corps of 
which Liu’s father was still the tit- 
ular head. Then apparently his fa- 
ther had been forgiven, for the fam- 
ily had been allowed to flit quietly 
back to their palace. 

Why was the soldier there? He 
must find out. But the guard must 
not suspect anything. Liu pre- 
tended to play. With a bit of 
charred wood that he found by the 
roadside, he marked out a rectangle 
in the Chinese version of hopscotch. 
Slowly and tortuously, he hopped 
from spot to spot that he had 
marked, always ending nearer the 
gate. 

The soldier’s eye fell upon him 
and the man called cheerfully: “Ey- 
yah! Little sparrow, is it not too 
hot a day to be jumping about like 
the flea that lodges itself between 
one’s shoulderblades?” 

Liu stopped and stared at the sol- 
dier as though seeing him for the 
first time. “It is hot,” he agreed. 
“Perhaps it would be cooler in that 
old palace you guard. May I go 
in?” 

The trooper betrayed a trace of 
suspicion. “I have orders to let no 
one pass in. But—” he laughed, 
“they are foolish commands. The 
buildings are empty.” 
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“How long have they been empty, 
O Bearer of the Dragon-sword?” 

“Five or six days now. I was not 
here, that first day, but I am told 
that the Prince who owns it was 
caught with several of his friends, 
planning to bring back the Empire. 
Did the Prince not know that my 
Master, the Dictator, is all-power- 
ful? He could be Emperor if he 
wished!” 

Liu’s heart gave a sick thump. 
His hands clenched and patted his 
sides. “Was the foolish Prince— 
killed?” 

“Oh-a, yes,” answered the soldier 
carelessly. “They all were. On the 
spot, I heard. Were they not trai- 
tors?” 

Liu turned his back upon the 
man. Desperately he reached down 
and grasped a bit of stone chipped 
from the hutung’s worn paving. An 
overwhelming desire to hurl the 
stone at the horrible guard shook 
him. Then, into his mind came a 
stilted phrase that his father had 
made him memorize: 

“The Princely Man bears his 
misfortunes with calm fortitude, 
showing nothing to the world.” 

Showing nothing to the world... . 
It was almost as though his father’s 
voice were speaking now to him, 
warning him. He was a man for he 
had passed the Thirty Perilous Bar- 
riers of Childhood. Also, he was a 
Prince. The Princely Man... . 

Deliberately Liu dropped the 
stone. Deliberately he marked an- 
other rectangle. Through the aper- 
ture of the gate it went. His lips 
had grown white and he was at- 
tacked by spasms of nausea, but he 
hopped his way through the maze 
he had marked, hurrying a little to- 
ward the end. 

The soldier watched with inter- 
est. “No!” he suddenly chided. 
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“You must do it over! You cheat- 
ed! You missed the last square! 
When you miss a square, you must 
do it all over. That is the rule. I 
remember. Often as a boy I played 
that game.” 

“Yes, it is still the rule,” agreed 
Liu in a voice that he failed to rec- 
ognize as his own. “I must do it 
over.” 

And he did, missing no squares. 

He was in the courtyard now, 
past the spirit screen. For half an 
hour the hateful game continued, 
each rectangle bringing him nearer 
the Ancestral Hall. The soldier, at 
last growing tired of watching, 
turned his back. Liu darted into 
the building. 

He ran to the altar table with its 
cluster of spirit tablets. They were 
gray with a week’s accumulation of 
Peking dust. That alone would 
have proved to Liu that his father 
had gone forever. His eye swept 
over the ghostly company. They 
were only names to him. Here, 
fallen on its back, lay the tablet of 
the Emperor Chien Lung. And 
here, Kang Hsi who his father had 
told him was the greatest sovereign 
China had ever known. But, to 
Liu, they were only ancestors, to be 
revered, even worshiped,—but not 
when life had grown as queer and 
dreadful as it was now. 

At one end of the table, all of the 
bits of lacquered wood had been 
overturned, as though a hand had 
swept across them. On the floor at 
that end was a wide, reddish- 
brown stain the significance of 
which Liu failed to comprehend. 
He was busy searching for one tab- 
let. During a sickening moment, 
he thought it was gone. Then he 
found it, buried beneath two other 
slabs. The tablet was glued to a 


carved wood base and with an effort 
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Lifting the 
tails of his short jacket, he stowed 
the bit of narrow, lacquered wood 
in the meshes of the girdle that 
served as pocket and carry-all. That 
done, he felt better, less sick and 


he wrenched it free. 


less alone. He had rescued his 
mother’s spirit tablet. 

If only there could have been a 
tablet for his father! But the elder 
Prince had gone, leaving not even 
that... . For a moment, Liu stood 
silent in the gloom of the Ancestral 
Hall with its indelible memories of 
his father, of the ceremonies the 
two of them had solemnly per- 
formed here on the First Day of the 
First Moon, even as late as Ching 
Ming Day, this Spring, dedicated 
to the appeasement of friendless 
ghosts. 

He walked slowly out of the An- 
cestral Hall. He must plan what to 
do. He had definitely left the hotel. 
He dared not go to the Emperor’s 
palace. As his father had told him, 
for weeks the Emperor had been 
virtually a prisoner. But there were 
other Manchu homes, where uncles 
and cousins lived. Perhaps one of 
those homes would take him in— 
unless those Princes, too, had been 
in the same plot as his father. He 


could try. . . . Slowly he sauntered 
back across the courtyards to the 
gate. 


“I told you it was too hot to play 
in the sun,” the soldier greeted him. 
“You will spring a vein in your 
head—” 

The guard broke off, for a rick- 
shaw was coming with a tremen- 
dous spurt up the hutung to the 
gate. Out of the cart sprang the 
grizzled floor-boy of the hotel, 
shouting: 

“Prince Yuen! Come back! 
Come back to the hotel at once!” 

“Oh, the fool!” thought Liu de- 



































spairingly. “He’s called me by 
name; now the soldier will know 
who I am and capture me!” 

He must escape. He turned and 
began to run at top speed down the 
hutung. After a startled moment 
of indecision, the floor-boy and the 
soldier came thundering after him. 
He could hear the clatter of the 
trooper’s iron-soled shoes on the 
paving stones. Liu tried to increase 
his pace, but the footsteps grew 
nearer and nearer. He realized that 
it was useless to run any longer. 
He stopped and faced them. Pant- 
ing, he said furiously to the room- 
boy: 
“Now, thanks to your tongue, 
hung in the middle, I shall go to 
prison!” 

“That—you—shall!” puffed the 
soldier breathlessly. “If you’re the 
younger Prince Yuen, and I think 
you are! You fooled me nicely, 
with your little game, to get into 
your father’s palace!” 

The hotel’s floor-boy entered the 
fray. “It is true that this boy is the 
younger Prince Yuen. But he is 
also the adopted son of Welvern 
Lao-yeh, the foreigner who is Ad- 
viser to the Government. If you 
wish to get yourself into serious 
trouble, O Soldier, you will con- 
tinue with your plan of taking the 
boy to prison. Welvern’s wife will 
make it as hot for you as a rice ket- 
tle in the evening!” 

The soldier looked skeptical. 
“That’s a pleasant story! A Man- 
chu Prince adopted by a foreign fe- 
male devil—” 

“She is not a foreign devil!” sud- 
denly shrilled Liu. “You mismated 
offspring of a frog and a snail! She 
is a Tai-tai—a great lady. She is 
my new mother! I shall spit at 
you!” 

And Liu did so—vigorously. 
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The soldier drew back. It was 
plain that Liu’s anger carried con- 
viction. The guard could read the 
ideographs on the sleeve of the 
floor-boy’s jacket: “Hétel de Pékin.” 
That was the great foreign hostelry 
rearing itself so arrogantly to the 
skies in such contempt for the air 
demons. A soldier could get him- 
self into serious trouble, these days, 
if he meddled with any of the pos- 
sessions of the foreigners. He de- 
manded uncertainly: 

“Will you guarantee that the boy 
is adopted by the Tai-tai from 
across the Bitter Waters? Will you 
swear it by your ancestral tablets?” 

“By all five thousand of them!” 
promptly answered the hotel serv- 
ant. 

“Perhaps you might find it con- 
venient if I did not even report the 
affair?” 

As the soldier asked the question, 
his hand went out significantly, the 
fingers rubbing together. The floor- 
boy muttered something under his 
breath, then he said aloud: 

“No report you could make would 
harm this child, for I have spoken 
true words. But my orders are to 
bear him back at once to his home. 
Without delay. Here, take this! 
And let us go!” 

He handed the guard the identical 
dollar bill that Liu had tried so 
manfully to save for his foreign 
mother. Turning to Liu, the floor- 
boy said: 

“Into the rickshaw with me, at 
once, Young Master!” 

Liu shook his head. “I have de- 
cided. I am not going back. To- 
day I have been greatly insulted— 
thanks to you and the bar coolie. 
You will return without me.” 

The servant suddenly glared at 
Liu. The floor-boy was no longer 
the cringing domestic, aware of the 
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rank of the boy; instead, he was an 
older man with a message of an 
overpowering gravity. 

“You are coming back with me!” 
he said in a low, curt tone. “You 
are coming now—if I have to carry 
you, screaming all the way. Your 
new mother is in trouble, great 
trouble, and she wants you with 
her... Here! ... What are you try- 
ing to do?” 

For Liu had squirmed from the 
floor-boy’s grasp and had begun to 
run down the Autung. Over his 
shoulder, he called: 

“I’m taking a rickshaw, alone! It 
will travel faster! Let your heart 
eat no bitterness! I go back to my 
new mother!” 


Liu took the elevator. Formerly 
he had avoided it whenever possi- 
ble, as being a demon-infested box, 
but now he recognized in it a means 
of locomotion quicker than his legs. 
His mind was also in motion. The 
new mother had plunged herself in- 
to some sort of trouble—the very 
moment he had gone. Possibly 
she had run herself afoul of the 
Chinese. Since he could first re- 
member, his father had told him re- 
peatedly: “Don’t hold the Chinese 
too lightly, my son. Although you 
are their superior, although your 
Manchu ancestors defeated and en- 
slaved these people, they have al- 
ways been tricky and, therefore, 
dangerous.” Possibly the Chinese, 
waiting for him to leave, had tricked 
his new mother out of more money 
—all her money! He was only a 


little boy but—firmly he lifted a 
brown chin—he would try to bully 
them into giving it back. 

At the door of the Welvern apart- 
ment, a knot of coolies and amahs 
had gathered. That was ominous. 
As Liu was about to enter, the floor- 
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coolie, a bent old man who cleaned 
their bath and scrubbed the wood- 
work, stopped him. 

“Young Master, I must speak 
words with you. You are a great 
lord in your own name,—but you 
are also the son of that poor Tai-tai 
in there. You have already caused 
her heart to digest great sorrow, 
these past months. You have been 
disobedient and sulky and ungrate- 
ful. Many times have my hands 
itched to apply the bamboo to the 
soles of your feet. But now—now 
she is in great trouble, and if you 
do not treat her very gently, this 
worm-like person will forget his 
station and shave down a bamboo 
for you!” 

Liu’s shoulders drew back in a 
straight line. He scowled up for an 
instant at the coolie, then, with an 
arrogant wave of the hand, he mo- 
tioned the servant aside. But as 
his fingers reached for the knob of 
the door which was just level with 
his eyes, he said quietly: 

“O Coolie, if I fail in my duty to 
her from now on, you will not need 
to shave down a strip of bamboo. I, 
myself, shall prepare one, put it in 
your hands and tell you to beat me 
with it!” 

And in he went. 

Sandra was sitting by the win- 
dow, staring out upon the moving 
flow of Chinese on Chang An 
Street, still bent upon spending the 
Dragon Boat holiday in the Public 
Gardens. They jostled past a train 
of five camels led by a Mongol, 
traveling with slow dignity toward 
a caravansary under the East Wall. 

Sandra did not turn as Liu 
crossed the room to her side. Her 
figure seemed unnaturally still to 
him, rigidly upright. In her lap lay 
a bit of paper. He spoke to her in 
Chinese, enunciating the words very 
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slowly and clearly in the hope that 
she might understand: 

“This miserable person is sorry 
he ran away. He will never, never 
do it again.” 

Still she stared, with such a tense 
fixity of gaze that a queer crawling 
of nerves, like the passage of a 
spider, traveled along his spine. 
Had some malign spirit taken pos- 
session of her? The terrible mem- 
ory of a mewling beggar who had 
leaped at him once, years before, 
came now to confront him. His fa- 
ther had said that a changeling 
ghost had taken possession of the 
poor man. But there were ways to 
rout a ghost of this sort. The new 
mother must be roused. If only he 
hadn’t closed his ears and his heart 
to her speech, when she had en- 
deavored so patiently to teach him 
the English tongue! Perhaps if he 
tried now, some of the words would 
come: 

“What—” he began, “what has 
matt’r, Motheeer?” 

Sandra turned slowly to face him. 
Her eyes, he could see, were half 
glazed. She spoke wearily: 

“What was that you called me, 
little Liu?” 

He grasped the interrogation in 
her voice and asked: “ ‘Motheer—?’ 
Hao buhao?—(Good? Not good?).” 

“Yes, Liu. Hao. Very good.” 
She tried to smile but it was only 
a grimace. “Welvern Lao-yeh, 
your new father. ...” Her voice 
trailed off dully to silence. She 
turned away from Liu and contin- 
ued that remote gazing out the 
window. 

He wrinkled his forehead in a su- 
preme effort to comprehend. “Wel- 
vern Lao-yeh.” That was his new 
father, the man who had gone away 
the day he had come. This trouble 
had something to do with the new 
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father. Perhaps the bit of paper in 
her lap told? Shyly Liu reached 
out his hand for it. She made no 
move to refuse him. 

It was covered partly with Chi- 
nese ideographs and, below, 
sprawled the ugly written language 
of the foreigners. Liu tried to de- 
cipher the characters at the top. 
His father had taught him the first 
two hundred, the commonest ones. 
These ideographs were new to him. 
But, after a search, he was able to 
make out one key word. That was 
enough. The word was “killed.” 

Welvern Lao-yeh had been killed. 

Quietly he stood there assimilat- 
ing this. The House of Yuen was 
no more. First his father’s sale of 
him, then his parent’s death... . 
The House of Yuen was no more, 
but Shang-ti, the Great Overlord, 
was giving him a new inheritance. 
By the traditional laws of the East, 
he was now head of the House of 
Welvern. The new mother was 
doubly his own. He was her lord 
and protector. . . . Suddenly Liu 
felt the need to make her aware of 
this. But how? He might be able 
to ask a simple question or two in 
the foreign tongue, but he could 
never be able to make her under- 
stand this complicated fact. To ex- 
plain in Chinese was equally use- 
less. ... He would try by signs. 

He touched her arm. Again she 
turned those disconcertingly dry 
and burning eyes upon him. Elab- 
orately he pointed to himself then 
to her. He pushed out his chest 
and thumped it—hard. Then, with 
a sweep of the hand, he drove away 
an imaginary host of worries and 
dangers. He gestured toward the 
telegram and to himself. Again he 
thumped his chest. 

But the glaze, the look of incom- 
prehension, did not leave her eyes. 














He had failed. For a despairing 
moment he wavered upon the point 
of calling in the floor-boy. But this 
was too sacred a thing to be spread 
before a servant. He must make 
his mother understand! He must! 
Then he could drive away that dan- 
gerous demon that was so plainly 
attacking her. 

A moment later, the idea came. 
It came with startling clarity, the 
answer to his frantic searching. 
Yes, that was the way, the manner 
in which the foreigners explained 
such things. 
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His arms went out and about her. 
He tilted up his head. His lips 
touched her cheek then were firmly 
pressed there. 

Sandra gave a queer, strangled 
cry. Her arms wrapped themselves 
about him—holding him close. 

On his own cheek, Liu felt the 
sudden wet of tears. . . . He stoical- 
ly bore the embrace and something, 
shamefaced but urgent down deep 
within him, delighted in it. He tried 
to apologize to himself for that 
warm glow: after all, was he not 
her lord and protector now? 


QUIET HILLS 
By KENTON KILMER 


OT where the silver foam-tipped surge runs high 
On silver sand beneath a silver moon; 
Nor on the shore of any blue lagoon 
That shames the color of the tropic sky; 
Nor where great serpents subtly hidden lie 
Among lianas wreathed in wild festoon; 
Nor where the twilight softly falls in June 
To dim the cataract that thunders by: 


But to these quiet hills I bid you come 
To be beside me all the peaceful days 
And watch the golden grasses southward lean; 
The frost of silver on the purple plum, 

The heron rising through spring’s silver haze, 
The pearl and silver winter-jeweled scene. 











































MALTA 
By P. R. McCarrrey, O.CarM. 


R a period of last year the tiny 

island of Malta was front page 
news in the Catholic and secular 
press. A bitter controversy had 
been precipitated by the Prime Min- 
ister, Lord Strickland, when that 
distinguished gentleman interfered 
unduly between a religious superior 
and his subject. When the Church 
defended its rights he injudiciously 
accused the clergy of interference 
in politics and their superiors of 
tampering with his duties as Prime 
Minister. In the beginning the 
British Government supported this 
fiery statesman in his aggression 
and even went so far as to suspend 
parliamentary government on the 
island, so that the ecclesiastics were 
compelled to seek the protection of 
the Holy Father, whose diplomatic 
response forced the British to set 
up a Royal Commission to investi- 
gate the matter fully. The Malta 
Royal Commission has just pub- 
lished its findings, which contain a 
strong criticism of Lord Strickland, 
describing him as “a dominating 
and aggressive force with a manner 
calculated to cause irritation and 
annoyance,” contradict the opinion 
of the British Government as ex- 
pressed in its communication to the 
Vatican that the source of the trou- 
ble was the interference of the 
clergy in politics, refuse to coun- 
sel the exclusion of the clergy 
from representation in the Legisla- 
ture, and recommend the restora- 
tion of parliamentary government 
and an early election of officials. 
So the matter ends with the com- 
plete discomfiture of the accusing 


Prime Minister and the exculpation 
of the learned ecclesiastics whom 
he sought to browbeat. 

It may be of interest to the many 
readers of THE CATHOLIC WorLp 
who have not had the opportunity 
of visiting this spot of earth, a mere 
pinpoint on the map of Europe, to 
learn something of a place and peo- 
ple whose domestic affairs are of 
sufficient importance to involve 
such powers as the Vatican and the 
British Government. The island is 
situated directly south of Sicily, 
near the center of the Mediterra- 
nean basin, and is only 17% miles 
long by 9% miles broad, with an 
area of 95 square miles. In other 
words it is less than four times the 
size of Manhattan and little more 
than half as large again as Staten 
Island. Of natural scenery there is 
a dearth. There is not a river, 
brook or lake on the whole island. 
One’s general impression in travers- 
ing it is of gleaming yellow sand- 
stone, and the majority of those one 
sees laboring in the fields are stone- 
cutters. Yet there are few coun- 
tries more interesting from the 
standpoints of history, philology, 
palezology, architecture, strategy, 
sociology and Catholicism. 

On a lofty promontory, rising to 
two hundred feet above the sea- 
level, has been built the modern 
city of Valetta. The Grand Harbor 
lies to the east. It is surrounded 
with bastions, above which appear 
numerous handsome stone build- 
ings, and many churches tower to 
the skies. The opposite side of the 
harbor presents a remarkable con- 
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trast, the flat-topped, geranium- 
bedecked, green-latticed houses 
seeming to be built in the very sea. 
Valetta is the capital, the seat of 
government, and the citadel of the 
island. Of it Lord Beaconsfield 
wrote: “If that fair Valetta, with 
its streets of palaces, its picturesque 
forts and magnificent churches, only 
crowned some green and azure is- 
land of the Ionian Sea, Corfu, for 
instance, I really think that the 
ideal of landscape would be real- 
ised.” 

Malta’s commercial importance 
is great. It is a first class port of 
call and repair station on account 
of its splendid harbors. But, per- 
haps, its chief claim for notice to- 
day is its strategic position. For 
military or naval purposes it is the 
key between the East and the West, 
as England has fully appreciated 
since her first occupation. 

St. Paul may be claimed as the 
founder of the Church of Melita, or 
Malta. He was shipwrecked off the 
coast and landed at what is still 
known as St. Paul’s Bay. The is- 
landers received him and his com- 
panions with marked courtesy, 
kindling a fire and giving them to 
eat. In collecting wood for the fire 
Paul gathered up a deadly viper 
which seems to have bitten him. 
As he did not swell up and die he 
was regarded as a god. Near the 
landing-place was the residence of 
one Publius,—‘“the chief man of the 
island,” who entertained him dur- 
ing three days. The father of the 
chief was at the time ill of a bloody 
flux and Paul cured him miracu- 
lously. “Which being done,” con- 
tinues the Acts of the Apostles, “all 
that had diseases in the island came 
and were healed.” The Apostle re- 


mained three months, laying the 
foundations of a Church that has 
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had few peers in its unwavering 
fidelity and unbroken adhesion to 
the religion of Christ. Publius be- 
came first bishop of the new See, 
which he ruled for thirty-one years, 
when he was transferred to the See 
of Athens. There he suffered mar- 
tyrdom for the Faith in the year a. p. 
125 and so became Malta’s first 
Saint. “If probable breaks in the 
episcopate be no bar to their claim,” 
writes James Kendal in The Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia, “the Maltese can 
boast of belonging to the only ex- 
tant Apostolic See, with the single 
exception of Rome.” Through all 
manner of vicissitudes it has fought 
for the preservation of its spiritual 
heritage. It mattered not what rul- 
ers might come or go, Saracen or 
Norman, Knights of Malta, French 
or English, the people remained 
true to the Apostle of the Gentiles. 
Many are the monuments and 
manuscripts that carry one back to 
the remotest ages of Catholic prac- 
tice. The extant ruins of many 
churches preach the lesson of an 
undivided fidelity and cause to live 
again the beauty of an unques- 
tioned Faith. Many Christian 
monograms and inscriptions have 
been found, ranging from the sec- 
ond to the ninth century. Near 
Citta Vecchia one may visit Chris- 
tian catacombs, very similar in ar- 
rangement to those at Rome but not 
nearly so extensive, to which the 
faithful were accustomed to fly in 
times of persecution and where they 
buried their dead, especially during 
the Arab dominion which, begin- 
ning in the year 870, lasted about 
two hundred and twenty years. 
The history of Malta in the suc- 
ceeding centuries is as_ colorful 
reading as one could well desire. 
But the period that makes the 
strongest appeal to us is that glori- 
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fied by the rule of the Knights of 
Malta. 

The Order had its origin in the 
East. In the year 1023 certain 
merchants of Amalfi obtained per- 
mission from the caliph of Egypt to 
establish a hospital in Jerusalem 
for the care of poor and sick Latin 
pilgrims to the Holy Places. From 
this humble band of religious in- 
firmarians there gradually devel- 
oped the powerful Order of the 
Knights Hospitallers of St. John of 
Jerusalem. It first became associ- 
ated with the profession of arms 
under Raymond of Provence, who 
saw the necessity of armed trains 
for the protection of the pilgrims 
against the constant murderous at- 
tacks of the infidels. Their distinc- 
tive garb was a huge black mantle 
with a large white cross, the limbs 
of which converged to a point in 
the center, having two points to 
each limb—still known as the Mal- 
tese Cross. When the Crusaders 
came to Palestine to fight for the 
recovery of the Holy Places from 
the pagan Saracens the Knights 
threw in their lot with them, till 
they were finally overwhelmed by 
a superior force at the foot of 
Mount Carmel in 1291. Those who 
escaped, after an heroic battle un- 
der their gallant Grand Master 
Foulques de Villaret, sailed for Cy- 
prus. By repeated acts of prowess 
at sea the Knights continued to 
hold the Moslem corsairs in check 
thus earning the enthusiastic grati- 
tude of the threatened Christian 
world. In 1310 they captured the 
island of Rhodes but were driven 
thence at the close of the year 1522 
by the legions of Soliman II. 

They were now wanderers in 
search of a home till Charles V. of 
Sicily granted them the islands of 
Malta and Gozo of which they took 


possession on October 26, 1530. 
They found it, however, “but an 
arid rock, covered in many places 
with sand, and in a few a light scat- 
tering of earth brought from Sic- 
ily.” From this new base _ the 
Knights carried on their work, con- 
tinually harrassing the Barbary pi- 
rates and liberating hundreds of un- 
fortunate Christian slaves who were 
chained as rowers in the Turkish 
galleys. At the fall of Rhodes Soli- 
man the Magnificent, in recognition 
of the supreme gallantry of the 
Knights under the splendid leader- 
ship of L’Isle-Adam, allowed them 
to capitulate and withdraw with all 
the honors of war to Candia in 
Crete. He now bitterly regretted 
this piece of chivalry and deter- 
mined to make amends for it. On 
May 18, 1565, the Turkish fleet un- 
der the redoubtable Dragut ap- 
peared in sight of Malta and one of 
the most celebrated sieges in all 
history began. Grand Master Jean 
Parisot de la Valette, in whose hon- 
or the new capital was afterwards 
named, defended the island mag- 
nificently. The Turkish forces 
counted 40,000 janizaries, the brav- 
est troops of the Ottoman empire. 
To this La Valette opposed 700 
knights and 8,500 soldiers. The 
siege lasted four months, during 
which entire time an _ individual 
intrepidity and collective stubborn- 
ness were displayed that can scarce- 
ly be paralleled. The besieged force 
was then delivered by a relief expe- 
dition from Spain. In this victory 
the dread of Moslem dominion was 
lifted from Christendom and the 
world joined in a pean of gratitude 
to the Knights of Malta. 

The period following the French 
Revolution found the knights under 
Grand Master Ferdinand von Hom- 
pesch, “perhaps the weakest man 
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ever elected to fill a responsible po- 
sition in critical times.” On April 
12, 1798, the French government re- 
solved on the forcible seizure of 
Malta. On May 19th, Napoleon 
went on board L’Orient at Toulon 
and set sail on his fatal Egyptian 
expedition. The fleet entered the 
port of Malta on June 9th when 
Bonaparte summoned Hompesch to 
surrender, which he did on June 
12th. This inglorious termination 
to a great history was due to the 
pusillanimity of the Grand Master 
and the treachery of some of the 
French knights. There was certain- 
ly a more than sufficient force to 
defend the island. The invader im- 
mediately set about despoiling the 
churches and palaces of the Order 
and carried away with him loot to 
the value of several millions of dol- 
lars. The principal treasure trove 
was the glorious cathedral of St. 
John. 

Even to-day St. John is indescrib- 
ably beautiful. It is a gem. Only 
those who have seen it can have 
any idea of what devotion can in- 
spire and genius execute. It was 
high praise when Sir Walter Scott 
wrote that it was the most magnifi- 
cent church he had ever seen. Rev. 
W. K. R. Bedford, M.A., writes: 
“From floor to ceiling, one blaze of 
rich memorial antiquity attracts 
you on every side.” And again: 
“The floor, both of the nave and 
chapels, is paved with tombstones 
of chevaliers of bye-gone days, more 
than 400 in number, one cast mass 
of heraldic emblazonment in mozaic 
of precious marbles of every shade 
and colour, the mere catalogue of 
these elaborate works of artistic 
fancy being contained in three folio 
volumes, while gorgeous piles of 
sculpture, interspersed with bronzes 
and paintings, adorn the walls of 
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the transepts, and mark the resting- 
place of the later Grand Masters of 
the Order and of other illustrious 
personages.” The first stone was 
laid a. p. 1573 by Grand Master De 
la Cassiére, a Maltese, Girolamo 
Cassar being the architect. It was 
built and embellished by the 
knights themselves. The paintings 
(one of the Blessed Virgin is 
claimed to have been painted by St. 
Luke), the tapestries, and innumer- 
able other treasures were the gifts 
of the various members of the Or- 
der, all of whom were nobles, and 
each of whom was required to 
make a votive-offering. The paint- 
ed ceilings are sublime, being orna- 
mented with scenes from the life of 
St. John the Baptist, the patron. 
These were executed between 1661 
and 1699 by Matthias Preti. But, 
perhaps, the most striking feature 
of all are the walls. Every square 
inch shows sculpture work in bold 
relief of floral chains, Maltese 
crosses and heraldic shields. They 
are inlaid with great slabs of green 
marble, from which the crosses of 
consecration stand out in relief as 
do the arms of the donor, Grand 
Master Nicolas Cotoner. Notable 
frescoes and valuable paintings rise 
above the memorial sculptures and 
monuments which climb high up 
on the walls. The church is 187 
feet long. The width of the nave 
and chapel is 118 feet. In height it 
is 63 feet. The high altar, which is 
composed of lapis lazuli and other 
costly marbles, is very beautiful in- 
deed. On it are massive silver 
candlesticks, and the richly- 
wrought antependium is of the same 
material. Inside the marble rails 
are two thrones facing each other— 
the one for the bishop, the other for 
the sovereign. Immediately behind 
the high altar and appearing above 
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it is one of the wonders of the 
church,—a colossal baptism of Our 
Lord by St. John. The whole was 
cut from a single block of white 
marble by the Maltese sculptor Mel- 
chior Gafa. The sanctuary lamps, 
which are of exceptional size, are 
wonderfully embossed solid silver, 
as is the large medallion of Our 
Lady. The many side-chapels are 
in keeping with the rest. The 
chapel of Our Lady of Philermo de- 
serves special mention. The mas- 
sive silver gates, which are shown 
with such pride, close the entrance 
to it. They were made in 1752 and 
were the votive-offering of two of 
the knights. When Napoleon de- 
spoiled the church he carried off 
all the original silver except these 
gates. They were saved by the 
clever device of the knights who 
painted them with a hard black 
composition so that they appeared 
to be ebony. The sanctuary lamp, 
however, did not escape. It, to- 
gether with the suspending chain, 
weighed 1,840 ounces of gold. In 
this chapel hang the keys of Patras, 
Passava, Lepanto and Anamata, 
once dominions of the Order. 

The catacomb tombs of the 
Grand Masters are well worth see- 
ing, and, provided his imagination 
may be relied upon not to play him 
nocturnal tricks afterwards, the 
visitor should not miss the Chapel 
of the Bones. The entire walls, al- 
tar and ornaments are built up of 
the skulls and bones of knights 
killed in a bloody conflict with the 
Turks. 

In a word, the entire structure is 
one glorious monument on which 
the history of the Knights of Malta 
is written in frescoes, paintings, 
Gobelins, sculptures and multi-col- 
ored marbles,—a museum of his- 
tory and art such as the rest of the 
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world scarcely holds,—a worthy 
chef-lieu of what was once the rich- 
est and most aristocratic commu- 
nity in Europe. 

When one takes into account 
their insular position, paucity of 
numbers and general poverty the 
palm must be conceded to the Mal- 
tese as church builders. After the 
cathedral of St. John, the church of 
the village of Musta can put for- 
ward many claims to being the most 
singular edifice in the world. This 
crown of Malta is the parish church 
of a little village. It is claimed to 
be the largest round church in the 
world and it was designed, built and 
adorned in its entirety by the is- 
landers themselves. The designer 
was George Grognet de Vasse, who 
had served under Napoleon in 
Egypt as military engineer. His 
learned and detailed designs are in 
themselves wonderful. The build- 
er was Maestro Angelo Gati, who 
could neither read nor write. He 
devoted his whole time to the erec- 
tion, receiving an incredibly small 
salary for twenty years. In the 
end he was satisfied with the equiv- 
alent of half-a-dollar a day. Con- 
sider this marvel. In 1833 the 
building was begun, without scaf- 
folding, the old church around 
which it was being built serving 
that purpose. The enormous dome, 
the third largest in the world, is it- 
self a marvel of architecture. Even 
in its construction no scaffolding 
of any kind was used. Neither 
stone nor woodwork was set up to 
direct its curvature. “When the 
circular foundation on which the 
dome rests was finished,” writes 
the Rev. Edgar W. Salomone, “the 
first row of the dome was built with 
heavy blocks of stone, having one 
edge cut off, so as to give the right 
concavity, and so placed as to over- 
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lap their supports by one-third of 
their length; then another layer was 
built on this, overlapping in the 
same way. This process went on 
until the dome was completed.” It 
is wider in diameter than St. Paul’s, 
London, by 16 feet; and is higher 
internally than the Pantheon, but 
about 20 feet less in diameter. On 
the whole it ts said to be bigger 
than the Pantheon of Agrippa, 
Rome, a building that the architect 
strove to reproduce. The extreme 
internal height is 184 feet; the 
diameter of the floor 169 feet. The 
side chapels, which are six in num- 
ber, are 28 feet deep, which is near- 
ly the thickness of the walls them- 
selves. The foundation stone was 
laid on May 30, 1833, and it was 
completed in 1863. The entire work 
on the edifice was done by the is- 
landers. The women and grown- 
up children supplied the men with 
the water and mortar. By eccle- 
siastical permission they worked 
throughout these years for a few 
hours on Sundays and holydays in 
order to hasten its completion. It 
was surely a work of love. The 
architectural proportions are so 
perfect that one is unconscious of 
its immensity. It is estimated that 
it can hold a congregation of 12,000. 
The prominent style is Corinthian. 
The wall decorations are very fine. 
The altar front is of wrought silver 
and there is a silver embroidered 
canopy over the tabernacle, whilst 
the immense sanctuary lamp is of 
the same precious metal. The en- 
tire pavement is of marble, on 
which is marked the relative sizes 
of the other great churches of the 
world, excluding, of course, St. 
Peter’s at Rome which would con- 
tain it. 

In the beginning of 1799 Valetta 
was besieged by the English, and 
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the Maltese, who resented 
French occupation, offered to place 
themselves under the British flag 
on the condition that their religion 
and institutions should be respect- 
ed. So far the pact has been kept 
with unaccustomed fidelity. 

The island supports a population 
out of all proportion to its size,— 
about two thousand to the square 
mile. The people are dark-skinned, 
but there is not a drop of colored 
blood in their veins. They are a 
white race who probably trace back 
their origin to the Pheenicians. 
They appear strong and athletic 
though the majority are under me- 
dium height. The women are, as a 
rule, adipose. Indeed that condi- 
tion seems best to answer to the 
Maltese notion of beauty. The fe- 
male figures displayed in the mu- 
seum invariably present excessive 
proportions. The women wear a 
voluminous cloak with an enormous 
hood, known as the faldetta. It 
throws the face into deep shadow 
and seems to be a survival of the 
Arab dominion, serving somewhat 
the same purpose as the Turkish 
veil. The people are hospitable in 
the extreme, and love to show the 
visitor the treasures of their island 
home. They are naturally clever, 
and the educated are very keen. 
Italian and English were formerly 
taught in every school, although 
now the British Government has re- 
solved (for the sake of educational 
efficiency and not on any political 
ground) that only Maltese and Eng- 
lish shall henceforth be taught in 
the elementary schools. Italian has 
always been widely used by the 
upper classes, though the vast ma- 
jority speak their own native 
tongue. It seems to be almost a 
pure language, probably Pheenician, 
although there is a sprinkling of 
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Arabic, to which language the Mal- 
tese is closely allied. A systematic 
study of it is impossible since there 
is not a single grammar or textbook. 
The chief occupations are stone- 
cutting, agriculture, fishing. Oth- 
ers are engaged in rowing visitors 
round the harbor in dghaisas, small 
gondolas sheltered by canopies and 
brightly painted. The carrozza, a 
small four-wheeled vehicle with a 
canopy, is the medium for land 
transport. Lace-makers are ubiqui- 
tous and guides are equally plenti- 
ful. Camp-followers of the English 
garrison are not a few and, of 
course, there are shops and hotels. 
The milkman is an_ institution. 
There is no middleman in his busi- 
ness and no racket since the three 
or four goats he hauls from door to 
door are well trained. 

Probably the most striking char- 
acteristic of Malta is its distinctly 
Catholic atmosphere. Of the civil 
population ninety-nine per cent are 
Catholics. The non-Catholic one 
per cent is made up chiefly of the 
garrison and the clerics who attend 
to its spiritual interests. Catholi- 
cism is the state religion and canon 
law is the law of the land. The 
Bishop is the only one of his per- 
suasion who is recognized officially 
in any British Crown Colony. He 
receives a salute of guns and travels 
on a British man-of-war. The peo- 
ple are extraordinarily devout. 
The laborer does not seek holidays 
unduly nor is he a striker. But for- 
bid him a holiday on the feast of 
the patron saint of his church and 
he will throw prudence to the 
winds. The women are truly pious. 
They are also among the most 
moral the world can show. Very 
simple, almost primitive, in their 
emotions they, especially the young 
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girls, are frequently misjudged by 
the sophisticated stranger. He who 
presumes, guided by other stand- 
ards, is sure of a rude awakening. 
He will not repeat his offense. 

Evidences of the supremacy of 
the Catholic religion in the island 
are met with everywhere. Shrines 
are erected at frequent intervals 
along the streets and, especially, at 
the street corners. They are built 
into the masonry of the houses and 
churches. Attached are _ large 
lamps, which are kept burning on 
the feast day of the saint repre- 
sented. On the festa of a local 
church there is a great celebration 
and elaborate illuminations. These 
festa are frequent, and they are red- 
letter days in the lives of the Mal- 
tese. The streets are lined with 
poles festooned in bright colors and 
bear the insignia of the patron 
saint. The great event is the pro- 
cession which is, as a rule, about a 
mile long. One wonders about the 
iron bars that stretch across the 
streets. They are simply perma- 
nent structures on which to hang 
illuminations on these occasions. 
It must also interest the visitor to | 
see Carmelites, Jesuits, Dominicans, 
Franciscans traversing the streets 
in what is their ordinary apparel— 
the habits of their respective Or- 
ders. 

The Church in Malta shows ex- 
emplary zeal in caring for the 
young. Many are the palatial insti- 
tutions erected for their benefit, 
wherein no pains are spared to 
equip them with a first-class knowl- 
edge of every trade. It is probably 
the most thorough system of voca- 
tional training any country can 
boast. 

Such is Malta. Such are the Mal- 


tese. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


N the last ten years there has been 
generally in the United States a 
remarkable indifference to the 
maintenance of public standards, a 
dying down of the old popular fer- 
vor in attacking corruption. My be- 
lief is that the American people in 
the post-war era have been so much 
the victims of post-war conditions 
because from the highest places 
they have been set such bad exam- 
ples. The responsible and person- 
ally honest leaders of the Republi- 
can Party eight or nine years ago 
were confronted with the worst cor- 
ruption which had disgraced the na- 
tional government for fifty years. 
... They exerted the whole force of 
their well-disciplined partisan pow- 
er to smother an awakening of the 
public conscience and to escape the 
retribution which their party had 
earned. In this they succeeded. Their 
success was based on the discovery 
that if the party under attack does 
not reply, the attackers soon ex- 
haust their ammunition, bore the 
voters and lose heart themselves. 
This discovery has been appropri- 
ated by the Democrats in New York. 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Roosevelt, in 
dealing with the Tammany scan- 
dals today, are following the same 
pattern of conduct which Mr. Cool- 
idge, Mr. Hoover and Mr. Hughes 
followed in dealing with the Hard- 

ing scandals. 

—Wa Ter LIPPMANN. 


Conversation is not easy nowa- 
days—so few people listen and so 
many shout. Also, almost everyone 
believes that he is the sole posses- 





sor of an original theory which he 
is determined to produce, like a re- 
volver, in order to command atten- 
tion. The mental gangster is in our 


midst. 
—Craupe Hovenuton, Chaos is Come Again. 


The average politician, being 
thoroughly cynical, has more faith 
in the folly of the people than in 
their wisdom. Believing that his 
constituents are shortsighted, he 
appeals to their shortsightedness, 
and in appealing to it creates and 
confirms it. . . . He plays jazz and 
finds that people dance to it; treats 
them like children and finds that 
they are children. He forgets that 
he has himself called the tune, or 
set the level of opinion and senti- 
ment. . . . Most politicians are en- 
gaged in scrupulously representing 
a public opinion which is in the last 
analysis nothing but their own very 


low opinion of the public. 


—Ratpuw Barton Perry, Professor of Phi- 
losophy, Harvard University. 


Certainly there must be unanim- 
ity of opinion that acquaintance 
with good books, music, and art and 
appreciation of them are highly de- 
sirable for child as well as adult. 
But they are worthless when the 
appreciation of art is taught for 
culture’s sake and not for its own 
sake, when acquaintance with the 
so-called higher things of life has 
become a duty, for then it partakes 
of nothing more than snobbery. .. . 
It is axiomatic, or should be, that 
you cannot make your child into 
anything you are not yourself. It 
does not follow necessarily that you 
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can make him into what you are, 
but cultural direction must have its 
roots in honest appreciation and un- 
derstanding if it is to be communi- 
cated to the very young. Culture 
isn’t cod liver oil, and should not 
be. You cannot make the children 
take it just because it is good for 


them. 
—Zetva F. Popkin, in Harper’s, April. 


I do not believe anything worth 
while can grow out of [modern mu- 
sic] because it is lacking in the one 
great essential—heart. The poet 
Heine once said, “What life takes 
away, music restores.” He would 
not be moved to say this if he could 
hear the music of today. For the 
most part, it gives nothing. Music 
should bring relief. It should re- 
habilitate people’s minds and souls. 
Modern music does not do this. If 
we are to have great music we must 
return to the fundamentals which 
made the music of the past great. 
Music cannot be just color and 
rhythm. It must reveal the emo- 


tions of the heart. 
—Serce RACHMANINOFF. 


The general public cannot tell 
which among scientists is to be 
trusted, and will therefore be wise 
to be very sceptical whenever they 
hear a man of science giving a con- 
fident opinion about a matter on 
which he has strong prejudices. 
Men of science are not super-men, 
and are as liable to error as the rest 


of us. 
—BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


The days of omniscience are pass- 
ing, and our hope of adequate (and 
readable) criticism ranging beyond 
belles lettres through the arts, the 
sciences, and the philosophies rests 
upon the growing realization of the 
technically trained that life is not 


lived, and cannot be estimated, in 
compartments. With that realiza- 
tion comes a will and therefore a 
power to write for the intelligent 
reader. What every review needs is 
better journalism, but it is better 
for the scholar to become a journal- 
ist than for the journalist to try to 


assume scholarship. 


—The Saturday Review of Literature, Jan. 
16th. 


In a contest of skill and endur- 
ance a group of children at the 
Coral Gables-Biltmore Hotel will see 
which can roll an egg along the 
ground one hundred feet in the 
shortest time, touching the egg with 
nothing except the end of the 
nose. That seems a waste of intel- 
lectual effort, but it compares fa- 
vorably with some _ educational 
methods prevailing in our modern 
schools and universities. A boy 
rolling an egg with his nose might 
possibly learn something, whereas 
in some of the “educating proc- 
esses” to which youth is submitted, 


you can’t learn ANYTHING. 
—ARTHUR BRISBANE. 


Culture is not an assortment of 
zsthetic sugar-plums for fastidious 
palates, but an energy of the soul. 
It can win no victories if it risks no 
defeats. When it feeds on itself in- 
stead of drawing nourishment 
from the common life of mankind, 
it ceases to grow, and when it ceases 
to grow, it ceases to live. In order 
that it may be, not merely an in- 
teresting Museum specimen but an 
active principle of intelligence and 
refinement, by which vulgarities are 
checked and conditions corrected, 
it is necessary not only to preserve 
intact existing standards of excel- 
lence, and to diffuse their influence, 
but to broaden and enrich them by 
contact with an ever-widening range 
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of emotional experiences and in- 
tellectual interests. The associa- 
tion of culture with a limited class, 
which is enabled by its wealth to 
carry the art of living to a high level 
of perfection, may achieve the first, 
but it cannot by itself achieve the 
second. It may refine, or appear to 
refine, some sections of a commu- 
nity, but it coarsens others, and 
smites in the end with the blight of 
sterility, even refinement itself. It 
may preserve culture, but it cannot 
extend it, and in the long run, it is 
only by its extension that, in the 
conditions of today, it is likely to 
be preserved. 
—R. H. Tawney, Equality. 


Everybody you talk to would 
rather hear about Capone than any- 
body you ever met. What’s the 
matter with an age when our big- 
gest gangster is our greatest na- 
tional interest? Part is the govern- 
ment’s fault for not convicting him 
on some real crime. 

—Writt Rocers. 


The proper function of the uni- 
versity is the imaginative acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. . . . Imagination 
is a contagious disease. It cannot 
be measured by the yard, or 
weighed by the pound, and then 
delivered to the students by mem- 
bers of the faculty. It can only be 
communicated by a faculty whose 
members themselves wear their 
learning with imagination. . .. More 
than 2,000 years ago the ancients 
symbolized learning by a_ torch 
passing from hand to hand down 
the generations. That lighted 
torch is the imagination of which 
I speak. . . . Imagination cannot be 
acquired once for all and then kept 
indefinitely in an ice-box to be pro- 
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duced periodically in stated quan- 
tities. The learned and imagina- 
tive life is a way of living, and not 


an article of commerce. 


—ALFRED N. WuHrTeneap, Aims of Education 
and Other Essays. 


So thoroughly imbued are the 
American people with the idea that 
the law must express moral perfec- 
tion that a proposal to modify pro- 
hibition is widely regarded as prop- 
aganda for drunkenness, a proposal 
to modify the laws against other 
sins is regarded as an invitation to 
a carnival of licentiousness. As a 
result, the American people have in- 
sisted upon outlawing human pro- 
pensities in which they rather gen- 
erally indulge. They have pushed 
into the underworld activities which 
in all other civilized countries are 
regulated by custom and law. And 
by their moral fervor as lawmakers 
they have made a large part of the 
people allies and clients of law- 


breakers. 
—Watrter LipPMANN. 


This immense enterprise [the 
construction of Radio City], dar- 
ingly conceived, prosecuted with 
the aid of vast wealth, based upon 
the optimistic values of boom 
times, proliferating skyscrapers 
containing office space which in 
time of depression it seems as if we 
would never need, mass-producing 
quick and easy entertainment for 
the millions, looking with a hard 
eye to profit yet talking meanwhile 
of education and the promotion of 
the arts—is it not, in more than one 
way, representative of the charac- 
teristic attainments of our social or- 
der and of a particular state or stage 
of advancement in our American 
civilization? 


— FREDERICK 
April. 


Lewis ALLEN, in Harper's, 
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By THEODORE MAYNARD 


VERYBODY seems to look upon 
Lewis Carroll as a very differ- 
ent sort of person from the Rever- 
end Charles Lutwidge Dodgson; 
and where the one man is held in 
universal affection, the other is held 
in almost universal contempt. 
Even the National Review, noting 
Mr. Dodgson’s death, and eulogiz- 
ing the creator of Alice in Wonder- 
land, went on to say that “future 
generations will not waste a 
thought upon the Rev. C. L. Dodg- 
son.” 

Now all that is more than a little 
unkind, a little absurd. We are en- 
couraged to revere the pen name, 
and are expected to jeer at the man 
to whom it belonged. We must 
show our gratitude for the “Alice” 
books by our ingratitude towards 
their author. Well, I for one, think 
that is somewhat unhandsome. 

What, after all, is it that we have 
against the Reverend Mr. Dodgson? 
As far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, no more than this: that he was 
an exceedingly shy and modest and 
gentle-spirited man, a common 
enough type of clerical don who 
happened to have a unique sort of 
genius. As we cannot understand 
how that could be, we must regard 

1The Lewis Carroll Book: Alice in Wonder- 
land—Through the Looking-Glass—The Hunt- 
ing of the Snark—A Tangled Tale—Phantasma- 
goria—Nonsense from Letters. Edited by 
Richard Herrick. Illustrated by John Tenniel 
and Henry Holiday (New York: The Dial 
Press-Lincoln MacVeagh. $3.00). Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland. IMlustrated by John 
Tenniel (New York: The Macmillan Co. The 
Centenary Edition. $1.75). Alice’s Adventures 
Underground. Being a Facsimile of the Orig- 
inal MS. Book afterwards developed into 
“Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.” With 


illustrations by the Author (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.00). 


him as a dual personality, building 
up syllogisms or working out 
mathematical problems with one 
lobe of his brain, and with the other 
contriving delicious fantasies. 

By all the rules the man had no 
right to have produced Alice in 
Wonderland. Here is a mild-man- 
nered Saul among the prophets, and 
we can tolerate no such nonsense 
from a contriver of nonsense. “No 
life could be conceived more dull,” 
writes Mr. Richard Herrick, in his 
introduction to The Lewis Carroll 
Book, “than that of the deacon and 
mathematician of Christ Church, 
compiler of The Girl’s Own Shake- 
speare, and Curator of the College 
Cellar.” Let us admit that The 
Girl’s Own Shakespeare is damag- 
ing in this age of the liberated /ibi- 
do, and I suppose Mr. Herrick 
thinks it a pretty bad sign that Mr. 
Dodgson was in Anglican Holy Or- 
ders; and even, apparently, attaches 
a sinister significance to the “dea- 
con”; but mathematicians, I be- 
lieve, can find mathematics fasci- 
nating; and even a man who was 
not a mathematician might find 
some fun in being “Curator of the 
College Cellar.” 

But these of course are no more 
than hints at something much 
darker. “With his celibacy, his 
secretiveness and his fears, it is 
clear that there was some shadow 
over Carroll’s life. But what it is 
we do not know nor would he have 
us know.” It is just possible that 
there was no shadow over it at all. 

If Mr. Dodgson took Orders in 
the Church of England, that was 
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because it was the proper thing for 
a don to do, especially for so pious 
aman. If he wished to advance no 
further than the rank of deacon, it 
was because of his modesty; and 
also because he had no inclination 
for an active clerical life. Ordina- 
tion gave him standing in the 
Church and University that he 
loved, which was all he asked for. 
If he did not marry, it was because 
he found his quiet easy-going life at 
Christ Church too pleasant to ex- 
change for the perils of matrimony. 
A wife might well have been rather 
impatient of his hobbies, particu- 
larly that of photography which, in 
those days of the wet plate, ab- 
sorbed a lot of time, and called for 
the elaborate apparatus that littered 
his rooms. He liked to be inde- 
pendent, and so great was his inde- 
pendence that in 1880 he suggested 
to the college authorities that his 
tutorial salary should be reduced 
from £300 to £200 a year. A wife 
might have had something to say 
about that; a wife might have had 
something to say about many 
things. What did Mr. Dodgson 
want with a wife? 

The fact that he found celibacy 
pleasant is somewhat shaky ground 
for the erection of a Freudian 
thesis. We may admit that Mr. 
Dodgson was no driving, bustling, 
go-getting he-man; but for all that 
a quiet life is not necessarily a dull 
life. I do not know what secret 
archives have been consulted by his 
critics; but his published letters are 
noticeably lacking in any expres- 
sions indicating disillusionment, or 
weariness, or boredom. In his own 


little way the man seems to have 
been very happy; and if the life he 
led was not quite the sort of life 
that would appeal to Mr. Herrick 
(or, for that matter, to me), well, we 
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are free to avoid it. We have no 
shadows hanging over our souls; we 
are never likely to get out an ex- 
purgated version of Shakespeare 
for girls. But, on the other hand, 
all of us might do well to mind our 
own business in this matter and 
refrain from judgment. 


The facts of Lewis Carroll’s not 
very eventful life are these: He was 
born on January 27, 1832, at Dares- 
bury near Warrington, where his 
father was at that time the incum- 
bent. And there the boy Charles 
passed the first eleven years of his 
life in complete seclusion, for the 
parsonage was a mile and a half 
from the village. 

That meant that he was obliged 
to find his life within himself,—not 
a bad preparation for the future au- 
thor. There are reasons for believ- 
ing that he was already living in 
“Wonderland.” Among the few 
facts that emerge from this period 
is that of his having snails and toads 
as pets, and, out of pure compas- 
sion, in a laudable attempt to 
brighten the lives of earthworms, 
providing them with weapons with 
which they might fight, if they felt 
any inclination to do so. Another 
curious anecdote is that of his peel- 
ing rushes with the idea that the 
pith could afterwards “be given to 
the poor.” It reminds one of the 
White Knight’s Song in Through the 
Looking-Glass: 


“He said, ‘I hunt for haddocks’ eyes 

Among the heather bright, 

And work them into waistcoat but- 

tons 

In the silent night. 

And these I do not sell for gold 
Or coin of silvery shine, 

But for a copper half-penny, 
And that will purchase nine. 

















“I sometimes dig for buttered 
rolls, 

Or set limed twigs for crabs; 

I sometimes search the grassy 
knolls 

For wheels of Hansom cabs.’” 

But if Charles was secluded from 
the world he had plenty of play- 
mates among his own brothers and 
sisters, of whom he had ten. And 
we hear of him as an active and 
normal enough boy. 

Indeed, his letters home prove 
that much. When at the age of ten 
he was sent to school at Richmond 
in Yorkshire, he writes to his two 
eldest sisters, Fanny and Memy, 
giving them an account of his recep- 
tion there. The other boys had 
handled him somewhat roughly, by 
way of giving him the traditional 
“initiation,” but he describes it all 
with tolerance and good humor; 
and at the end of the letter tells his 
sisters, “The boys play me no 
tricks now.” There are volumes in 
that sentence: the boys had evident- 
ly looked upon him as somewhat 
odd at first, but soon discovered 
that Dodgson was no milksop. In- 
deed, like Keats, he gained some- 
thing of a reputation for his willing- 
ness to use his fists, which carried 
him safely through Richmond, and 
then through Rugby, which school 
he attended from 1846 to 1850. It 
was a good thing for him, for ac- 
cording to all reports he was in all 
other respects a model pupil. 

Already he was writing busily, 
mostly in the form of parody, illus- 
trating his rimes with comic 
sketches, and during his holidays 
amusing himself with editing man- 
uscript magazines, whose contribu- 
tors and readers were confined to 
the circle of his own family. The 
best things of this period were the 
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drawings in which he parodied fa- 
mous paintings. One of these is of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’ “The Age of 
Innocence,” representing a _ fat 
young hippopotamus squatting un- 
der a tree; another, of Wilkie’s “The 
First Earring,” which depicts a 
very determined-looking schoolmas- 
ter leading off a hapless urchin by 
the ear for corporal punishment. 
The seed of Alice in Wonderland 
had already begun to sprout. 

In January he entered Christ 
Church College at Oxford (where he 
was to spend the rest of his life), as 
a student; showing ability, winning 
a scholarship, and graduating in 
1854. In 1855 he was appointed 
Mathematical Lecturer, a position 
which he held until 1881, when he 
resigned; but he remained at his 
college as Curator of the Cellar, not 
a very onerous office. 

From time to time he issued a 
mathematical treatise or a work on 
logic, but none of these would be 
remembered now except for Lewis 
Carroll, for as the titles of some of 
these works would indicate—The 
Game of Logic and Curiosa Mathe- 
matica—his mind was occupied 
with ingenuities rather than pro- 
found considerations. He was ad- 
dicted to mathematical puzzles, and 
his syllogisms were often more 
sportive than scholastic. He may 
be credited, too, with inventing 
what was to be the germ of cross- 
word puzzles. His main business 
in life clearly was to get the great- 
est possible amount of fun out of 
his job. Had he taken mathematics 
or logic more seriously he would 
never have been able to write the 
“Alice” books; but, conversely, had 
he not been a mathematician and 
logician, the “Alice” books would 
never have been written. 

We know of one instance at least 
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upon which Queen Victoria was 
amused: and that was when she 
read Alice in Wonderland. We are 
amused in our turn to hear that, 
upon her discovery that Lewis Car- 
roll was the Reverend Charles 
Dodgson, she ordered all his books 
to be sent to her, and was somewhat 
astonished when she got such titles 
as Syllabus of Plane Algebraical 
Geometry, Formulz of Plane Trigo- 
nometry and An Elementary Trea- 
tise on Determinants. The dear 
good lady need not have been sur- 
prised. Lewis Carroll, as well as 
Mr. Dodgson, was a mathematician. 

The artist in him found an outlet 
in photography. He had some gift 
for drawing, and strictly supervised 
the illustrations made by Sir John 
Tenniel and Henry Holiday for his 
books; but his painter friends as- 
sured him that he had not enough 
talent to make it worth his while to 
take lessons, and so he substituted 
the camera. 

Every celebrity who came to Ox- 
ford was lured by hook or by crook 
into his studio, where he had to sit 
for his portrait. Tennyson, George 
Macdonald, Mrs. Rossetti and her 
famous children, Holman Hunt, 
Canon Liddon, Sir John Millais, 
Professor Faraday, John Ruskin, 
Ellen Terry, Lord Salisbury (look- 
ing very comical and uncomfortable 
in his robes as Chancellor of the 
University, sitting on a sofa and 
holding one of his little sons on his 
lap)—all these faced his camera. 
And of course Alice Liddell, and her 
sisters Lorina and Edith, were fa- 
vorite subjects of his. Once New- 
man was nearly captured: it is a 
pity we never shall know how he 
would have been posed by Lewis 
Carroll. 

These portraits were greatly ad- 
mired. Queen Victoria was shown 
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some of them, and gave them the 
highest encomium she could pro- 
nounce: they were “such as the 
Prince would have appreciated very 
highly, and taken much pleasure 
in.” They really were very good 
photographs, especially considering 
the technical difficulties of photog- 
raphy at the time, and that Lewis 
Carroll was far too scrupulous ever 
to touch up his negatives. 

The hobby, too, brought him 
many friendships; in fact his por- 
trait gallery was almost a complete 
record of his friendships. People 
like Ruskin, and Patmore (who un- 
bent enough to tell Lewis Carroll of 
the only joke Wordsworth was ever 
known to have made, when he re- 
plied to a man who asked him if he 
had seen his wife, “Why, I didn’t 
even know that you had a wife!”’) 
and Ellen Terry and Tennyson 
would hardly have put up with the 
Reverend Charles Dodgson if he 
had been merely a humdrum Ox- 
ford tutor, and if they had not com- 
pletely identified him with Lewis 
Carroll, the man of genius. That 
the identification was complete is 
indicated, I think, by the fact that 
he intensely disliked being spoken 
of as “Lewis Carroll.”? He signed 
himself so for the sake of the many 
little girls in whose friendship he 
delighted. To his adult acquaint- 
ances he was “Mr. Dodgson,” and 
they never thought of him as a 
negligible, dull don, who happened 
by some stroke of luck to have writ- 
ten a couple of great books. They 
understood well enough, with De 
Quincey, that “none but a man of 
extraordinary talent can write first- 
rate nonsense.” 

2Against this we may set the fact that he got 
the Bodleian to catalogue the works of Lewis 
Carroll and C. L. Dodgson separately. But 


that only means he was not his own best 
critic. 








Yet that nonsense was rarely the 
pure inconsequential nonsense of 
Edward Lear. Lewis Carroll could 
never have written “The Dong with 
the Luminous Nose,” or 


“Far and few, far and few 
Are the lands where the Jumblies 
live,” 


or (in a different vein from that of 
Lear’s) the poem on the Dodo quot- 
ed by Mr. Herrick in his introduc- 
tion: 


“Charles gave Elizabeth a Dodo 

And he never even offered one to 
me; 

A lovely, lemon-coloured Dodo, 

With eyes as green as grass could 
be. 

And it isn’t that ’'m doubting that 
Charles loves me, 

For I know that he would take me 
out to tea, 

But he did give Elizabeth a Dodo 

And he never even offered one to 
me.” 


But, then on the other hand, nei- 
ther the author of that great neg- 
lected triumph of absurdity, nor 
Lear, could have produced “Jabber- 
wocky.” 

Say, if you will, that the mind of 
Lewis Carroll was not deep, that he 
would never have pursued a train of 
thought, as Sir Thomas Browne 
loved to do, to an O altitudo! But 
his was a brain as clear as crystal 
and invariably moved with the most 
delicate precision. His prose was 
as lucid, with all the beauty of per- 
fect lucidity, as any that has ever 
been written. When the Duchess 


dug her sharp little chin into Alice’s 
shoulder and said, “and the moral 
of that is—‘Take care of the sense, 
and the sounds will take care of 
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themselves,’” she was giving the 
formula for all good writing. 

Lewis Carroll was careful to take 
care of the sense—no, not “care- 
ful,” for he could not help it—even 
when it was inverted sense. His 
method was commonly that of the 
reductio ad absurdum, rarely pure 
nonsense. When the mob called out 
for “More taxes, less bread!” it was 
only because they got their instruc- 
tions muddled. Though their shout 
was ridiculous, it yet had a mean- 
ing. The verses read to the Court 
by the White Rabbit come closer to 
absolute nonsense— 


“I gave her one, they gave him two, 
You gave us three or more; 
They all returned from him to 
you, 
Though they were mine before,” 


and Alice might well say, “If any- 
one can explain it, I'll give him six- 
pence. I don’t believe there’s an 
atom of meaning in it.” Yet even 
here we can see that a very clear 
intellect is deliberately constructing 
an absurdity; it is hardly a case of 
the spontaneous flowering of non- 
sense. When Lear tells us that his 
Owl and Pussy-cat 


“Dined on mince and slices of 
quince 

Which they ate with a runcible 
spoon,” 


we do not ask to be informed of 
the etymology of “runcible.” But 
Lewis Carroll (through the mouth 
of Humpty Dumpty) explains the 
“portmanteau words” of “Jabber- 
wocky”: “slithy” means “lithe” and 
“slimy”; the “wabe” is the grass- 
plot around a sun-dial, “because it 
goes a long way before it, and a 
long way behind it.” Humpty- 
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Dumpty boasts that he can explain 
“all the poems that ever were in- 
vented—and a good many that 
haven’t been invented just yet.” 
But the higher forms of nonsense— 
to try to explain them is to brush 
the bloom off a peach. 

In “The Walrus and the Car- 
penter” we have an instance, how- 
ever, of Lewis Carroll being so 
greatly inspired as to forget, almost, 
that he was a logician, a mathema- 
tician. And there are moments 
when the same thing can be said 
of “The Hunting of the Snark”: 


“Its flavour when cooked is more 
exquisite far 
Than mutton, 
eggs: 
(Some think it keeps best in an 
ivory jar, 
And some in mahogany kegs). 


or oysters, or 


“You boil it in sawdust: you salt it 
in glue: 
You condense it with locusts 
and tape: 
Still keeping the principal object 
in view— 
To preserve 
shape.” 


its symmetrical 


It is to be found in the little-known 
song about the Three Badgers in 
Sylvie and Bruno: 


“There be three Badgers on a mossy 
stone, 
Beside a dark and covered way: 
Each dreams himself a monarch 
on his throne, 
And so they stay and stay— 
Though their old Father lan- 
guishes alone, 
They stay and stay and stay. 


“There be three Herrings loitering 
around, 
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Longing to share that mossy 
seat: 

Each Herring tries to sing what 

she has found 

That makes Life seem so sweet. 

Thus, with a grating and uncer- 
tain sound, 

They bleat and bleat and bleat. 


“The Mother-Herring on the salt 
sea-wave, 
Sought vainly for her absent 
ones: 
The Father-Badger writing in a 
cave, 
Shrieked out, ‘Return, my sons! 
You shall have buns,’ he shrieked, 
‘if you'll behave! 
Yea, buns and buns and buns!’ 


“I fear,’ said she, ‘your sons have 
gone astray. 
My daughters left me while I 
slept.’ 
*Yes’m,’ the Badger said: ‘It’s as 
you say. 
They should be better kept.’ 
Thus the poor parents talked the 
time away, 
And wept and wept and wept.” 


Yet it seems to me that even in 
the examples I give of Lewis Car- 
roll’s most nonsensical nonsense, 
sense of a sort has a way of creep- 
ing in, just as cheerfulness had a 
way of breaking in upon that gen- 
tleman in Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
who so sedulously cultivated melan- 
choly. Lewis Carroll simply could 
not help being logical. We are told 
that when preaching he always for- 
got his audience and thought only 
of his subject. “Looking straight 
in front of him he saw, as it were, 
his argument mapped out in the 
form of a diagram, and he set to 
work to prove it point by point, un- 
der its separate heads, and then 











summed up the whole.” The same 
method, however much disguised, is 
in the “Alice” books. Through the 
Looking-Glass is a game of chess, 
in which, as Lewis Carroll’s own 
diagram shows, the White Pawn 
(Alice) is to play, and win in eleven 
moves. In Alice in Wonderland, the 
greater book, there is a much larger 
amount of inconsequentiality, just 
because it is all a dream, in which, 
of course, anything may happen. 
But even there the logician has to 
indulge himself. When Alice’s 
elongated neck finds itself among 
the branches of a tree an infuriated 
bird hisses Serpent! No explana- 
tions will do. “I’ve seen a good 
many little girls in my time, but 
never one with such a neck as that! 
No, no! You’re a serpent; and 
there’s no use denying it. I suppose 
you'll be telling me next that you 
never tasted an egg!” 

“I have tasted eggs, certainly,” 
said Alice, who was a very truthful 
child; “but little girls eat eggs quite 
as much as serpents do, you know.” 

“I don’t believe it,” said the 
Pigeon; “but if they do, why, then, 
they’re a kind of serpent, that’s all 
I can say.” 

Naturally the poor child did not 
know what reply to make to such a 
syllogism. 

And when she encountered the 
Cheshire Cat she asked: “Would 
you tell me, please, which way I 
ought to walk from here?” 

“That depends a good deal on 
where you want to get to,” said the 
Cat. 

“I don’t much care where—” said 
Alice. 

“Then it doesn’t matter which 
way you walk,” said the Cat. 

“—-so long as I get somewhere,” 
Alice added as an explanation. 
“Oh, you’re sure to do that,” said 
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the Cat, “if only you walk long 
enough.” 

There is no way of putting down 
such redoubtable logicians. Alice 
says to the Queen in Through the 
Looking-Glass: “I thought I’d try to 
find my way to the top of that 
hill—” 

“When you say ‘hill,’ ” the Queen 
interrupted, “J could show you 
hills, in comparison with which 
you’d call that a valley.” 

“No, I shouldn’t,” said Alice, sur- 
prised into contradicting her at last: 
“a hill can’t be a valley, you know. 
That would be nonsense—” 

The Red Queen shook her head. 
“You may call it ‘nonsense’ if you 
like,” she said, “but J’ve heard non- 
sense compared with which that 
would be as sensible as a diction- 
ary!” 

Or, once again: when the King 
demands another ham-sandwich of 
the Anglo-Saxon Messenger, he is 
told that there is nothing but hay 
left in the bag. 

“Hay, then,” the King faintly 
murmured. 

Alice was glad to see that it re- 
vived him a good deal. “There’s 
nothing like eating hay when you’re 
faint,” he remarked to her, as he 
munched away. 

“I should think throwing cold 
water over you would be better,” 
Alice suggested: “—or some sal vo- 
latile.” 

“I didn’t say there was nothing 
better,” the King replied. “I said 
there was nothing like it.” Which 
Alice did not venture to deny. 

All this of course was very exas- 
perating to Alice, who was a sedate, 
level-headed little girl, and in her 
own way a bit of a logician. There 
are moments when she rebelled, not 
against the topsy-turvy logic, but 
against the flagrantly impossible. 
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For children, though ready enough 
to indulge in “make-believe,” know 
very well all the time that it is only 
make-believe after all. 

“TI can’t believe that!” said Alice. 

“Can’t you?” the Queen said in a 
pitying tone. “Try again: draw a 
long breath, and shut your eyes.” 

Alice laughed. “There’s no use 
trying,” she said: “one can’t believe 
impossible things.” 

This was Lewis Carroll’s secret. 
His stories which were first told to 
the little daughters of Dr. Liddell, 
the Dean of Christ Church, and al- 
most word for word as we have 
them (for on this point we have the 
testimony of Alice herself, who is 
still alive), are just what children 
are ready to accept. Few writers 
succeed in satisfying children; none 
has ever done so more triumphantly 
than Lewis Carroll—for he makes 
no demands on them, and never 
asks them to believe what he is 
aware no child will believe. “Yes,” 
he says, “this is only a dream. 
And this is the Looking-Glass 
world, where everything is turned 
the other way round. Hold up a 
book to the mirror and see for your- 
self.” The cards are put upon the 
table. There is complete confidence 
between the story-teller and his 
audience. 

Yet his Alice is relished by 
grown-ups. Only the adult can 
fully appreciate its exquisite inge- 
nuity, and its light casual satire. 
But the best good fortune is to have 
read the “Alice” books as a child, 
and then, knowing them by heart, 
to go back and read them for the 
rest of one’s life. 


A word should be said of Lewis 
Carroll as a parodist. His inten- 
tion is very simple: it is that mere- 
ly of taking some well-known poem, 
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and of then twisting it into absurd- 
ity. Watts’ lines become 


“How doth the little crocodile” ; 


Southey is treated in a new fashion 
in “You are old, Father William.” 
But it is very elementary parody, 
nothing more than a verbal twist. 
In “The White Knight’s Song,” 
however, where Wordsworth is 
dealt with, as when Lewis Carroll 
travesties Tennyson and Swin- 
burne, the matter itself, the charac- 
teristic arrangement of ideas, is 
parodied. 

And the Pre-Raphaelite ballad, 
with its tendency to an inconse- 
quential refrain, is exhibited in the 
“King Fisher’s Song” in Sylvie and 
Bruno Concluded. 


“King Fisher courted Lady Bird— 
Sing Beans, sing Bones, sing But- 
terflies! 
‘Find me my match,’ he said, 
‘With such a noble head— 
With such a beard, as white as 
curd— 
With such expressive eyes!’ 


“*Yet pins have heads,’ said Lady 
Bird— 
Sing Prunes, sing Prawns, sing 
Primrose-Hill! 
‘And, where you stick them in, 
They stay, and thus a pin 
Is very much to be preferred 
To one that’s never still!’ 


“Oysters have beards,’ said Lady 
Bird— 
Sing Flies, sing Frogs, sing Fiddle- 
strings! 
‘I love them, for I know 
They never chatter so: 
They would not say a single 
word— 
Not if you crowned them Kings!’ 








a 





‘*‘Needles have eyes,’ said Lady 
Bird— 
Sing Cats, sing Cork, sing Cowslip- 
teal 
‘And they are sharp—just what 
Your Majesty is not; 
So get you gone—’tis too absurd 
To come a-courting me!’ ” 


But admirable as many of these 
things are, Lewis Carroll can hard- 
ly be included among the great 
parodists of our literature—Calver- 
ley and Swinburne and Squire and 
Beerbohm—for even when criticism 
(which is the only real justification 
for parody) comes into his work, it 
is there only incidentally: his main 
purpose is to amuse us with his ab- 
surdities, and for the achieving of 
that purpose parody, as such, in 
his hands contributes practically 
nothing. We surmise that there 
was a sentimental song of the pe- 
riod that celebrated the star of the 
evening; but it has long been for- 
gotten, and was, after all, always 
irrelevant to 


“Soo—oop of the e—e—evening, 
Beautiful, beautiful Soup!” 


The Mock Turtle’s Song is no more, 
and no less, enjoyable, because of 
the song that Lewis Carroll had in 
mind. That it is funny amply suf- 
fices. Why should we bother our- 
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selves to inquire from what source 
a thing which is really a complete- 
ly new creation was derived? 

It is, however, always important 
to observe the operation of genius. 
It remains a standing wonder that 
a not very distinguished Oxford don 
who taught formal logic and mathe- 
matics should have produced the 
two best books of their kind that 
were ever written, the two best that 
are ever likely to be written. But 
the business of criticism is to note 
that the magic of Lewis Carroll is 
a by-product of the subjects he 
taught at Christ Church. Here we 
have the subtlest and profoundest 
of all his parodies, that for the en- 
tertainment of his Dean’s little 
daughters he deliciously travestied 
mathematics and logic. So that 
when we stand up for our toast to 
Alice, and 


“... fill up the glasses with treacle 

and ink, 

And anything else that is pleasant 
to drink; 

Mix sand with the cider, and wool 
with the wine— 

And welcome Queen Alice with 
nine-times nine!” 


we should not forget to honor along 
with her (and with Lewis Carroll) 
the Reverend Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson. 











BOYS, GIRLS AND STANDARDS 


By ALice D. KELLY 


NE hesitates to mention the 
words “younger generation.” 
Too much has been said about them 
already. But it has all been said by 
people not of their number. What 
they say about themselves seems to 
me interesting. They too have been 
through a war, a war perhaps a 
little against their elders, a good 
deal against themselves, but main- 
ly against rootless tradition, and 
above all against boredom. As I 
lived and worked among younger 
people for a long time, I was able 
to watch them. It was more diffi- 
cult to listen to them, for, half un- 
consciously, they do not speak their 
own language in the hearing of 
those who may be unsympathetic. 
But finally, my curiosity as to where 
they were going, what they were do- 
ing, and why they were doing it, 
and particularly what they thought 
about it all, overcame me; and I be- 
gan to ask questions. I made my- 
self a nuisance to everyone I knew 
between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-three; but they bore with 
me patiently enough, and once they 
were assured I really wanted to 
know their point of view, answered 
me very fully. 

I have heard women of sixty 
speak with bitterness of the too 
great severity of their parents; I 
have listened by the hour, it seems 
to me, to women between twenty- 
four and forty telling the mistakes 
their parents made in training them. 
I heard nothing of this from the 
generation commonly supposed to 
be “rude, ungrateful and heartless.” 
On the contrary, in a great many 





cases they spoke of their parents’ 
problems with more sympathy and 
understanding than some of the 
same parents had spoken to me of 
their children. 

One girl of seventeen summed up 
fairly well the attitude of most of 
them. She was so small as to seem 
yet a mere child, but she was super- 
ficially “hard” beyond belief. With 
an accent and phraseology she cer- 
tainly had not learned in her moth- 
er’s living room, she said: 

“Sure we hell around a lot; sure 
we drink and smoke too much; and 
don’t get so much fun out of it 
either. But why the devil should 
we pass the buck to our parents? 
We’re not dumb; we know our way 
around. It’s up to us.” 

This conversation led me to ask 
the rest of the young people with 
whom I discussed the subject, if 
they were not finding either happi- 
ness or gaiety, as they almost with- 
out exception assured me they were 
not, to what they ascribed their fail- 
ure; and, why, if they had failed, 
they went on living as they did, in a 
way to produce endless friction at 
home, an enormous amount of ad- 
verse criticism everywhere, and a 
good deal of worry on the part of 
those who cared most for them, as 
regards both their health and their 
morals. 

I was, of course, given many dif- 
ferent reasons; I listened to a great 
many time-worn platitudes. The 
glib theory that “as long as one 
harms only one’s self one may do 
as one pleases,” was repeatedly 
brought forth. Pathetic, half-di- 











gested psychological jargon was 
earnestly produced for my benefit: 
morals a matter of fear; standards 
of conduct mainly inhibitions or 
perhaps frustrations; being afraid 
of life far worse than too much ex- 
perimenting; these profundities 
were all offered to my senile mind 
as new discoveries. In night clubs 
so dull as to make one think long- 
ingly of almost any other form of 
recreation, where the food was un- 
eatable, and the drinks should have 
been undrinkable, boys and girls 
quoted to me without a flicker of 
amusement, “Eat, drink and be 
merry, for to-morrow we die.” 

I was beginning to think that all 
the problems of our children, which 
are of such soul-stirring importance 
to parents, were, after all, not very 
fundamental. I thought I was see- 
ing only the manifestations (com- 
plicated a little by the era of experi- 
mental legislative virtue in which 
we live) of restlessness and discon- 
tent with Life’s monotony, founded, 
in large part, upon Youth’s super- 
abundant vitality, and which, soon- 
er or later, would be directed into 
the normal channels of work and 
procreation. Then I became aware 
that through all this welter of spe- 
ciousness there emerged one almost 
invariable cry; the expression of a 
need so fundamental and definite, 
and so little what I expected that I 
felt that here was something at last 
that anxious and bewildered par- 
ents should know. In substance, 
what these young people said was 
this: We need a more definite rule 
of life. A standard which lies out- 
side ourselves—which is above and 
beyond ourselves—by which we can 
live. It was not phrased as concise- 
ly as this, of course. One said: 

“Older people haven’t any answer 
for us. They can’t tell us why any- 
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thing is wrong. A lot of them don’t 
believe in anything themselves, any 
more than we do. But they’re what 
they call ‘good,’ because they got 
the habit when they were young, or 
because they’re afraid of what peo- 
ple will think, or because they 
haven’t time to do anything else. 
That’s not enough for us.” 

Another: “If this is the only life 
we have, and we keep out of jail, 
why shouldn’t we enjoy it in our 
own way? My people haven’t any 
answer to that; they don’t believe 
in a soul any more than I do.” 

And still another: “My family are 
very religious, in a way. But they 
believe ‘in young people choosing 
for themselves.’ But they didn’t 
give me anything to choose from.” 

One slim, blonde child of nine- 
teen whose apparently exclusive 
preoccupation with the gratifying 
of her five senses, led me to believe 
that she was incapable of thought, 
said to me: “When I have daugh- 
ters, they’re going to have some rule 
of life, if I have to go back to the 
time of the Puritans.” 

The young man who two years 
after leaving college was still aim- 
lessly drifting around, still playing 
at life as much as he had been five 
years before said, flippantly: “Why 
work, why struggle, why be noble, 
when all you get at the end is a nice 
headstone? My grandfather was 
the lucky guy—he honestly believed 
he’d have a chance to make up for 
his mistakes in another world, aft- 
er he got through with this one. 
He worked for something. But me, 
hell! my parents broke away from 
all that; they didn’t take any 
chances on a future life, believe me. 
They took all they could out of this 
one; they didn’t even bother to keep 
promises. They were divorced 
twice. It doesn’t matter much, I 
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suppose, but if I had a kid, I’d darn 
well see that he learned to believe 
that he was at least a couple of 
steps above a horse or a cow.” 

This was the recurring motif of 
all their answers. They said it over 
and over again, and it was the most 
callous, the most apparently “lost” 
among them who said it the most 
fervently. 

Open-mindedness has become al- 
most as much a cult at the present 
day as godliness was in another 
age; but it seems that the mind of 
the modern parent must have been 
too wide open; must have admitted 
some things which have betrayed 
their children since, in their eman- 
cipation, these children are asking 
for a restriction more profound 
than any superficial restraint which 
could be devised by the average lov- 
ing father and mother. 

If an instructor taught a class the 
use of any given mechanism, or the 
application of any principles, with- 
out explaining to that class the rea- 
sons underlying the rules expound- 
ed, he would be considered an ex- 
ceedingly bad teacher. A mother 
who handed her child knives, fire- 
arms, or matches, without explain- 
ing their uses and making clear the 
dangers connected with them, would 
be criminally negligent. The physi- 
cian who did not instruct an igno- 
rant patient in a few of the ele- 
mentary rules of hygiene, or warn 
him of the results of neglect, would 
not be considered the best or most 
intelligent type of doctor. Yet, 
mothers and fathers virtually say to 
their children: “Here is the world, 
and here is life. Do what you can 
about it. We can tell you our own 
experience; we can warn you that 
some things are not ‘nice,’ that oth- 
er things are ‘wicked,’ that still 
others will make you ill—but we 


can give you no good and sufficient 
reasons why you should be ‘nice,’ 
why you should not be ‘wicked,’ 
nor why you should preserve your 
health, other than those fallible 
ones of social expediency. We have 
no real rule of life to give you. We 
believe we have brought you into a 
world which has not much to offer 
you, and since we have emancipat- 
ed ourselves from the ‘old beliefs,’ 
we cannot hold out to you any hope 
of anything after this existence—so 
you must do the best you can. We 
can only scold, or weep, or agonize, 
or punish, when you get lost in the 
fog into which we ourselves have 
sent you.” 

So say the broadminded, the en- 
lightened, the unsuperstitious, and 
the intelligent parents. 

Now these children are sincere in 
their desire for a rule above their 
own devising, to which they can 
hold. It is not true that youth does 
not want guidance; it fears to be 
without it more than its pride will 
allow it to admit to older people. 
But it wants a guidance which is 
logical, which is superior in its es- 
sence to the experiments which the 
adolescents themselves are making. 
They want a rule which they can 
respect, and which holds out to 
them a promise for the future, of a 
happiness more enduring, and more 
sound, than any of the pleasures 
which they are now seeking. 

There is no finite, human rule 
which contains all these elements. 
Parents, when regarded as the in- 
struments of God, are wonderful 
beings. When they try to substitute 
for God, they are both presumptu- 
ous and stupid. 

And it is not because there is no 
sound and supernatural rule of life 
to be followed, that parents have 
denied it to their children. It is, 
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rather, because they have refused 
to look for one; or, that having 
heard the claim of the Church that 
she holds such a rule within her- 
self, have refused to investigate her 
claim. Religion is the only answer 
to the questions: “Why should we 
be good?” And: “What is good- 
ness?” 

There is no reason why a girl 
who does not intend to marry, who, 
perhaps, has no family to worry 
about her, and who has sufficient 
means to get along, should not 
abuse her health, unless she believes 
in the supernatural dictum that her 
body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost. There is no reason why 
boys and girls should not be intem- 
perate and gluttonous, unless they 
are taught to know that their bodies 
were given to them for carrying out 
God’s purposes. There is no reason 
why a body, which is created mere- 
ly by accident as the result of a 
chance combination of chemical ele- 
ments, should be chaste. There is 
no reason why a woman who is 
frail, or in poor financial circum- 
stances, should bear a child, if she 
considers it as she would a puppy 
or a kitten, and not a soul sent here 
by God to fill an essential place in 
His Divine Plan. Equally, if there 
is no such thing as a soul, the de- 
stroying of life before it enters the 
world, is not murder. The natural 
virtues, such as kindliness, consid- 
eration, unselfishness, good nature, 
and charity, are mere unrewarded 
stupidity, unless we believe that 
“Do unto others as you would that 
they do unto you,” is divinely in- 
spired. 

In other words, we cannot expect 
our children to live as Immortals, if 
we rob them of belief in Immortal- 
ity. And, when parents rob their 
children, they rob themselves, be- 


cause they cannot be omnis- 
cient, omnipotent or ubiquitous; 
and if they can only depend for 
their children’s safety upon the ex- 
ternal restraints imposed within 
their own limitations, they have, in- 
deed, something to worry about. 

I have a very dear friend, mother 
of ten children who lived through 
the adolescence of her children, 
while parental-filial storms raged 
about her, with undisturbed placid- 
ity. She allowed her own children 
great freedom, and her relation with 
her entire family was one of the 
most beautiful things which I have 
ever known. I asked her once if 
she never worried over her own 
“younger generation.” And she an- 
swered: “Why should I? They go 
to Confession and Communion reg- 
ularly, and they all have strong 
Faith. They can’t be doing any- 
thing very wrong.” 

She and her children had the only 
real peace possible to family life. 
Parents’ hearts have been broken; 
children’s lives made miserable; 
houses divided against themselves, 
over this question of Lost Youth: 
and all the while the solution lies 
in the logical, tried, and inspired 
code of the Church. 

A few years ago, perhaps, it 
would have been hard to persuade 
young people to accept a standard 
of living not of this earth. But now 
they themselves are asking for it. 
If parents refuse it to them, they 
are surely taking upon themselves 
a grave responsibility. Faith is not 
given to everyone. But parents 
who have eyes to see and ears to 
hear the needs of their children, the 
claims of the Church, and their re- 
lation to each other, are surely lack- 
ing signally in parental love if they 
refuse to make a thorough investi- 
gation of both. 











THE DRAMA 


By EupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


TOO TRUE TO BE GOOD 


R. SHAW is not one who moves 

us ordinarily to prayer but on 
seeing his latest broadcast, one ejac- 
ulation must rise from most hearts 
and that is, Thank Heaven for 
Beatrice Lillie! 

It was certainly an inspiration on 
the part of the Theater Guild to ani- 
mate a philosophical treatise with 
the most popular comedienne. It 
demonstrates the delights of non- 
sense when clever people do the 
fooling. Act I. is a good vaudeville 
skit with Shaw and Lillie. Hope 
Williams and Hugh Sinclair are al- 
so allowed a few rolls over the ma- 
jestic bed; in fact Mr. Shaw goes in 
for a regular romp and it seemed as 
if he were about to introduce us to 
some Shavian Peter Pan but the 
sinister goblin who was lolling in 
the armchair in Miss Williams’s 
sickroom, looking like a cross be- 
tween a Michelin tire advertisement 
and the Caterpillar out of Wonder- 
land, turned out to be a mere bacil- 
lus who was feeling rather bilious. 
Too True to be Good reminds one a 
bit of Carroll’s Sylvie and Bruno, in 
which nonsense and philosophy 
struggle for place and nonsense is 
defeated. True to the principles of 
the kindergarten, Mr. Shaw starts 
out to conceal a gloomy study of 
post-war psychology in a romantic 
farce which in Act III. he casts 
from him like a too gaudy garment 
and wraps himself in the flowing 
robes of thought. The humorist 
knuckles to the preacher. Faster 
and faster come his thoughts; thick- 


er and thicker come his words— 
the actors’ throats grow parched, 
their attitudes more tense as with 
an almost uncannily lucid fluency 
they utter the lines that from a less 
eloquent pen, in less eloquent 
mouths might empty a theater. It 
is a triumph of good form and good 
training. Mr. Leslie Banks and his 
brilliantly directed company achieve 
what few less accomplished casts 
could encompass, and like Habacuc, 
we see the dry bones of prose rise 
up and breathe the breath of life. 

Mr. Shaw is always timely. As a 
tribute to the racketeers, Act I. 
brings us an aristocratic young man 
and a pseudo-trained nurse as part- 
ners in larceny attempting to steal 
the famous pearls of an invalid 
heiress. But as the invalid happens 
to be Miss Hope Williams who sud- 
denly appreciates her muscular in- 
tegrity when she realizes the men- 
ace to her jewelry, a Douglas Fair- 
banks combat ensues in which Hugh 
Sinclair, the thief, receives such a 
rousing kick in his solar plexus that 
it revolutionizes his campaign and 
his outlook. Instead of robbing 
Miss Williams, he invites her to be- 
come their associate, when, by sell- 
ing her own pearls, she can not 
only gain freedom and health but 
join them in a neat little racket of 
being kidnaped and extorting a 
handsome ransom from her doting 
Mother. Overcome by the charms 
of Mr. Sinclair, the invalid assents, 
the bacillus recovers and the trio 
abscond. 
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In Act II., the dramatist is still ex- 
istent but growing weaker. “On a 
Beach in a Mountainous Country”— 
which sounds like Shakespeare—we 
discover Miss Lillie who has dis- 
carded the habiliments of a nursing 
sister for those of a Countess— 
which denotes, of course, pyjamas. 
We are also treated to Miss Wil- 
liams as a Donkey Boy. There is 
a boisterous interlude between a 
stodgy Colonel (Ernest Cossart) and 
a masterful Private (Leo Carroll) 
which evidently is a rap at the Ara- 
bian Lawrence whose insistence on 
remaining a simple Tommy is ex- 
plained by Private Meek who con- 
fesses he prefers it as it leaves one 
free to boss everything. The Brit- 
ish Punitive Force, sent out with- 
out sanction of the League, to res- 
cue the young lady who had never 
been kidnaped from bandits who 
don’t exist, has a brief battle with 
the natives, all arranged by Private 
Meek, when thousands of them are 
mowed down by the bombs of civi- 
lization and the monkeys, who are 
part of the very gay scenery, fall off 
the Colonel’s tent. After that we 
settle down to serious argument. 
Act III. has no monkeys. Adjoin- 
ing the rocks on the sea beach is a 
grotto marked 


THE ABODE OF LOVE (DON’T WASTE 
THE ELECTRIC LIGHTS) 


in which sits a Sergeant who is try- 
ing to reconcile life with the Bible 
and who is vamped by the Count- 
ess; while on the other side is a cave 
labeled 

ST. PAUL’S 


which houses the Gloomy Dean 
himself, lost in contemplation and 
clutching a large cotton umbrella. 
But the Dean has a great deal to 
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say on meeting his son, who is the 
thief and delivers a not brief but 
energetic homily on the relativity 
of everything. He is in the agonized 
position of an atheist who finds 
himself slipping into credence. The 
only dogma left is the dogma that 
there isn’t any dogma and that is 
almost too negative even for a pes- 
simist. 

There follows the driest para- 
graphs of the evening in which the 
mother and the heiress conclude 
that there is only one thing worse 
than daughters and mothers and 
that is fathers. Hugh Sinclair is 
left alone with the clouds and a 
castigated audience. But it is the 
real moment of the play. Mr. Shaw 
speaks then from his heart and the 
curtain speech is the most tragic 
and compelling we have heard for 
a long time from either pulpit or 
proscenium. The critics have said 
that Mr. Shaw has grown old. 
There is no tragedy in that but 
there is great tragedy in growing 
tired. He finds now that men need 
those very illusions and ideals that 
he found so much fun in destroying. 
In the shifting clouds of twilight, 
he seeks a rock for faith. Wearily 
he looks about for a guide. Anoth- 
er prayer comes to our lips—Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw needs the 
help of St. Joan!—At the Guild. 


Two UNusuaL BAckKGrounbs.—In 
the barren crop of this Spring’s 
dramatic seedlings, two offshoots 
must be remembered for their very 
real interest and quality. One is 
Bloodstream and the other Life Be- 
gins. The first takes place in a coal 
mine, the second in the ward of a 
maternity hospital. Both were 
written with great sincerity and 
with deep understanding of human 
suffering. A Mrs. Axelson wrote 
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Life Begins; a Mr. Schlick, Blood- 
stream. It seems certain that we 
will hear from them again. 
Bloodstream, as the title denotes, 
is not cheerful. Neither is a coal 
mine. But when a coal mine is 
combined with black and white con- 
victs and a Warden with a rawhide 
whip, the results are fairly terrific. 
Illuminating this background of 
horrors, however, is the crazed 
darky who feels that the Holy Spirit 
speaks through him, and the heroic 
loyalty of the convicts to each oth- 
er. Bodies may be broken but the 
spirit flames on even under the 
earth. The flogging, though it takes 
place off stage, is too much of the 
purely physical, but the uncanny 
atmosphere of the tortuous dark- 
ness peopled with hunted and des- 
perate men holds one breathless. 
Life Begins had much more light 
and shade. The humorous asides 
of expectant paternity were once 
shown in a play called Little Acci- 
dent but Life Begins includes the 
Mothers. It acted much less sensa- 
tionally than it sounds. The story, 
such as it was, concerned an unfor- 
tunate young wife, condemned to 
twenty years imprisonment for 
manslaughter—the motive for the 
crime left vague—who is sent from 
the prison to the hospital to await 
her first child. She and her hus- 
band are devotedly in love and plan 
pathetically the future of the baby 
whom she will never see after she 
leaves the hospital ward. It is al- 
most a happy ending that she gives 
her life for the child and the boy 
husband is left with the blanketed 
bundle in his arms. Nothing could 
have been more appealing than the 
playing of Joanna Roos as this girl 
who faced her future so simply. 
The hodgepodge of tragedy and hu- 
mor in a hospital ward was graph- 
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ically depicted but became just a 
little monotonous and the multiplic- 
ity of incident deflected from the 
interest of the central episode. The 
humanity of the older doctors and 
nurses and the mechanical selfish- 
ness of the underlings was shown 
fairly. But, though hospitals have 
improved in efficiency, they seem 
very far nowadays from the orig- 
inal title of Hotels of God. God 
isn’t even on the staff of consult- 
ants. 

Women have long recognized the 
drama inherent in maternity. A 
matinée audience was evidently 
much moved by Life Begins before 
its sudden disappearance. As an 
usher suggested, Life Begins and 
Bloodstream—which played at ad- 
joining theaters—might have made 
a neighborly combination with Life 
Begins in the daytime for the ladies 
and Bloodstream by night for the 
men. Both sexes would have been 
the wiser and the sadder for the 
sight of them. Bloodstream is still 
playing at the Times Square. 


THE PLAYERS FROM MApDRID.— 
Maria Guerrero and Fernando Diaz 
de Mendoza have favored New York 
with a brief visit and a long reper- 
toire. Their acting is animat- 
ed and natural and at the same 
time thoroughly conventional. In 
a highly local comedy of Quintero, 
Los Mosquitos, our untutored ears 
caught about as many of the jokes 
as There’s Always Juliet would 
bring to an Esthonian. Their dic- 
tion, however, was very clear and 
the audience hung on their words. 
We have often wondered what a 
Spanish company would do with 
the talky plays of Quintero? The 
answer is, they do nothing but talk 
them! In every act, in every scene, 
the beautiful Maria and her com- 
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pany sat down on the same spot on 
the stage, around the same table 
and talked. They talked and they 
talked to enthusiastic listeners. Evi- 
dently conversation in Spain is as 
highly considered as in Russia. 
There’s Always Juliet fairly rocks 
with action when compared to Los 
Mosquitos. But the Spanish com- 
pany are past masters of elocution 
and their eloquence was full of va- 
riety. It will not be fair to esti- 
mate their quality until seen in a 
tragedy.—At the New Yorker. 


Borper-LAnp.—We know of a pi- 
ous Irish family who happen to be 
the caretakers of a Clubhouse 
which hums with spiritualistic ac- 
tivities. Personally we have always 
felt that it was more practical than 
superstitious on their part to have 
their own quarters thoroughly exor- 
cised by their priest at least once a 
year. A liturgical housecleaning 
isn’t a bad idea when malignant 
spirits are abroad. We have al- 
ways felt that it must be a rather 
inferior grade of ghost who would 
be waiting about to be picked up by 
the manipulators of the Ouija 
Board or table tippers and Mr. 
Crane Wilbur shows violently the 
risks of tampering with hypnotic 
influence. Séances come in for a 
good many hard raps this season. 
Trick for Trick gives us to under- 
stand that “fakery” is their founda- 
tion and Border-Land exhibits their 
dangers when taken more seriously. 
Some very unpleasant and grue- 
some events take place in the Hunt- 
ing Lodge of the Cordovan brothers 
which keep the audience on the 
edge of their chairs. 

Border-Land is described in the 
program as a Comedy Drama but 
the comedy—which consists of a 
very foolish woman, very foolishly 
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overplayed by Catherine Doucet— 
would not be much missed. The 
course of the story reduces the trio 
of good-looking young men by sud- 
den death but it is obviously unfair 
to tell that part of the story. Bor- 
der-Land deserves honorable men- 
tion in one respect in that it solves 
a murder without recourse to the 
police or any cross examination of 
witnesses.—At the Biltmore. 


MONEY IN THE AirR.—A mild and 
mannered drama of a lost heir, a 
charming heiress and a mysterious 
shooting among some very agree- 
able people on Long Island. The 
drawing room is so well propor- 
tioned, so attractively furnished, so 
softly lit and its occupants so well 
bred that the murder is carried off 
with a calm courtesy that doesn’t 
accelerate the dramatic action but 
Miss Vera Allen is a pleasure to 
the eye and she and Hugh Buck- 
ler between them give a_ very 
gracious atmosphere to the per- 
formance. Richard Skinner as 
the detective’s assistant has a face 
richly endowed for comedy and 
makes the best of it. Money in the 
Air is of the honorable school of 
drama in which the butler and foot- 
man utter many footnotes to the au- 
dience. There is a serious social 
error, however, in their deportment 
which was pointed out to us by a 
resident of Long Island and that is 
that butlers down there would 
never think of answering the tele- 
phone or taking a message within 
the consecrated precincts of the 
drawing room! 

N.B. Two seats may be procured 
for the price of one.—At the Ritz. 


Happy LanpinG.—A highly moral 
tale of the “Hero Racket” and a 
young aviator who revolts against 
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his own exploitation and flies back 
to Maine and his first love. Harry 
Davenport represents the state of 
Maine and makes his two scenes 
the highlights of the comedy.—At 
the Forty-sixth Street Theater. 


Tue TrutH Asout BLayps.—Re- 
versing the ordinary procedure with 
man-eating animals, Mr. A. A. 
Milne in Blayds devours the lion! 
In Alison’s House, Susan Glaspell 
employed the immortal spirit of the 
dead poetess as the shadowy hero- 
ine of her drama, but Milne makes 
a holocaust of his hero—both body 
and soul—and then tries to go on 
with his play. The Truth About 
Blayds is really Act I.—and then 
some. It is as if an inventor had 
shown us a grand new locomotive 
and then instead of opening the 
throttle had hitched it to a horse. 
Having created a really command- 
ing character in Blayds, the Victo- 
rian poet, Milne kills him off before 
Act II. What holds the rest of the 
scenes together is merely the after- 
math of interest in the great man. 
But that Act I. is so good that it 
makes the play worth while. It is 
not the actors’ fault, for the better 
they play in Act I., the more pre- 
dominant becomes the protagonist. 
Though Mr. Milne tries desperately 
thereafter to switch the interest to 
his heroine, he is in much the same 
predicament as the man who puts 
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on his brake while stepping on the 
gas. The old man in his wheel 
chair is still in spirit on the stage, 
and we doubt if the audience ever 
accepts with any more credulity 
than his son-in-law the fact that he 
is a colossal fake. A great per- 
sonality remains a personality; and 
if Blayds did publish his dead 
friend’s poems as his own, he was 
able to step-father them as they de- 
served. 

To see O. P. Heggie as the old 
poet on his ninetieth birthday is to 
have a glimpse of the nineteenth 
century such as is vouchsafed in 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street. 
It was Mr. Heggie who first created 
the part for Winthrop Ames and the 
intervening years have but embel- 
lished his masterpiece. No one who 
admires fine acting should fail to 
see Mr. Heggie in Blayds. The rest 
of the cast is a very distinguished 
one with Effie Shannon, Ernest 
Lawford, Frederic Worlock and 
Pauline Lord. It is a new depar- 
ture for Miss Lord and her wistful 
elusiveness is overshadowed. The 
old man who consumed her life in 
the play, still consumes her on the 
stage. The playwright has set too 
steep a course and her Isabel simply 
doesn’t make the grade. But Mr. 
Guthrie McClintic must be thanked 
for giving so fine a production to a 
play that reaches genius and re- 
treats with charm.—At the Belasco. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


1. November, 1931 


Tue Lert Banx.—Elmer Rice’s 
study of expatriated Americans in 
a cheap Parisian hotel, tedious in 
detail and unattractive in environ- 
ment, but excellently acted by Kath- 





arine Alexander.—At the Little The- 
ater. 
2. December 


CyNnarRA.—Full of action and emo- 
tion, this story of a husband’s weak- 
ness and a wife’s loyalty is very 

















sympathetically acted by Philip 
Merivale, Phoebe Foster, Henry 
Stephenson and an excellent sup- 
porting cast.—At the Shubert. 


THE CaT AND THE FIppLeE.—A 
lively libretto, a melodious score 
and attractive and clever principals 
all combine to make this operetta of 
student life in Brussels one of the 
most charming amusements of the 
season.—At the Globe. 


3. January, 1932 


REUNION IN VIENNA.—It is true 
that the Lunts make this satire of 
Freud and a vanished aristocracy 
glitter with their own brilliance but 
they also illuminate the fact that 
certain scenes are unblushing and 
raw.—At the Martin Beck. 


CouUNSELLorR-AT-LAw. — Laid in 
the law office of a self-made Jewish 
criminal lawyer, Elmer Rice has 
written an interesting drama in 
which Paul Muni concentrates the 
interest. There is also his Christian 
wife, his old Mother and faithful 
Irish clerk—and plenty of sound 
hokum for every type of audience. 
—At the Plymouth. 


THE LavuGH ParapE. — Amuse- 
ment, clean and merry, for any age 
is offered by Ed Wynn and his large 
company of entertainers who in- 
clude that priceless drummer, Jack 
Powell, who can extract music from 
any material—even the craniums of 
the children in the stage boxes!—At 
the Imperial. 


4. February 
Or THEE I Sinc.—The best of 


cures for depression and one of the 
funniest operettas we have ever en- 
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joyed, in which Kaufman and 
Gershwin become the American 
Gilbert and Sullivan and create an 
ironic vision of home politics— 
election campaigns, the Senate and 
the forgotten Vice President. As 
the latter, Victor Moore reaches 
fame. Do go and enjoy the Elec- 
tion Returns—and everything else. 
—At The Music Bor. 


SPRINGTIME FOR HENRY. — Be- 
tween them, Messrs. Leslie Banks 
and Nigel Bruce toss off so much 
lively nonsense that the audience is 
kept in continual giggles. It is a 
pity that so much pleasant foolish- 
ness should end with a _ crash 
through the Sixth Commandment. 
—At the Broadhurst. 


5. March 


THE ANIMAL KinGpom.—In this 
comedy of Philip Barry’s, the crown 
belongs to Leslie Howard who has 
never played with more charm or 
delicacy the part of the rather cad- 
dish hero—so much so in fact that 
his Tom is forgiven most of his 
transgressions—by the audience. 
The moral issue is further confused 
by the idealism of Tom’s mistress 
and the seductress qualities of his 
legal wife. However, there are no 
purer comedy scenes in town than 
those between Tom and his prize 
fighting butler.—At the Empire. 


WHISTLING IN THE DaRK.— 
Cheers! An original melodrama. 
With as many laughs as its very 
thrilling thrills. As an authority on 
literary crime, Ernest Truex, the 
author of detective bestsellers who 
walks into a nest of bootleggers, has 
never been funnier. If you will run 
the risk of what will afterwards 
happen to your own radio, you 
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should take every boy in the family 
to The Ethel Barrymore. 


6. April 


THERE’s ALWAYS JULIET.—A 
charming comedy by Van Druten 
charmingly played by Edna Best 
and Herbert Marshall. Although 
mostly a dialogue, the interest is 
enough and the lines sufficiently 
clever to make an evening pass very 
pleasantly. An Anglo-American 
love affair laid in a London flat.— 
At the Henry Miller. 


FacE THE Music. — The Irving 
Berlin musical satire of graft and 
financial depression. The former 
is most amusingly depicted with the 
scene in the Automat where all the 
former New York millionaires 
gather. The graft begins well but 
ends sordidly. Mary Boland’s jokes 
are among the worst on Broadway 
and one scene is entirely indecent. 
This is a pity as there is enough hu- 
mor and beauty in the production 
to carry it without resorting to dirti- 
ness. Of Thee I Sing is far above it 
in quality—At the New Amster- 
dam. 


THE Warrior’s Hussanp.—The 
womanliness of men among the 
Amazons is the joke of this farce in 
the days of Hercules which was for- 
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merly a vehicle for Hope Williams 
when presented as a one-act play at 
the Comedy Club. Katherine Hep- 
burn now scores a triumph as Anti- 
ope, the most athletic heroine of the 
season while Romney Brent is very 
amusing as the Amazonian King. 
Homer appears as press agent for 
heroes and the settings are as mas- 
sive and handsome as the feminine 
warriors and lancers.—At the Mo- 
rosco. 


RippLE Me Tuis! —A detective 
thriller in which the audience has 
the inside story and can sit back 
and watch the police department at 
work which with Tom Mitchell as 
the Inspector and Frank Craven as 
reporter proves to be more efficient 
in laughs than detection. The hu- 
mor over the corpse seemed to us 
rather gruesome but not to the rest 
of the theater. At least we can 
promise you that you will not be 
bored.—At the John Golden. 


TRICK FOR TricK.—The title does 
not belie the drama which is the 
duel of two magicians carried on 
during a séance in which everything 
flies—including coffins. James Ren- 
nie is very handsome in the turban 
of his trade and the proverbial rab- 
bit jumps out of a hat. Anything 
seems possible after a visit to The 
George M. Cohan. 




















The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


“TF you could get inside his brain, 

I wonder what you’d see.” The 
thought came to me to-day as I rode 
in a Baltimore street car. "Way 
down at the other end, sitting dis- 
creetly by himself so as not to ob- 
trude too conspicuously among the 
white passengers, was a _ colored 
man. He may ride in a street car 
here, though he is not welcome in a 
bus; and he may not go as a rule to 
a “white” theater, nor to any but 
the back part of a “white” church, 
nor to the “white” part of the public 
parks. He sat quietly, almost mo- 
tionless, and something in _ the 
long, loose limbs and the big hands 
hanging down reminded me of a 
statue of Lincoln I’ve seen. He 
looked tired; most Negroes in Bal- 
timore work at hard manual labor 
and get the usual flat pay envelopes 
which go with such jobs. Rent, 
though, in colored sections, seems 
to jump up and up out of all pro- 
portion to salaries. 

Now I flatter myself that I know 
something of what goes on in the 
mind of a tiny black youngster to 
whom life is one uproariously fun- 





ny thing after another, from watch- 
ing wobbly black bugs staggering 
along a sunshiny path, to the dis- 
covery that talking in line is a pun- 
ishable offense. And I feel that I 
still have a fairly good insight 
while they’re in the growing-up 
stage, when everything revolves 
about the all-important function 
known as “gettin’ good old eatin’s.” 
And I’ve had moments when I’ve 
wished I didn’t see quite so clearly, 
as, for instance, when a lovely 
young colored girl with a gesture of 
complete hopelessness put her head. 
down on a school-room desk, and 
cried out, “Oh, why did God make 
me black!” And again, when a 
whole class of colored children, as 
one child it seemed to me, opened 
their histories and said, “Sister, look 
at this, is it true?”—and had me 
with my back absolutely to the wall, 
with the statement that “the black 
race is the lowest in the scale of 
civilization.” 

Yes, I’m pretty sure I know 
what’s going on while they’re still 
learning about life, while we're 
pouring in ideas about “democracy,” 
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and the “rights and responsibilities 
of citizenship,” and duties to God 
and neighbor, and the necessity of 
“backbone” and of “courage” and 
of “facing things as they are.” But 
I’m not so sure I know what hap- 
pens after these ideas have set, aft- 
er the mold has been tested against 
actualities. I’m not sure whether it 
holds without cracking. Except, of 
course, that you can test causes by 
results, as they used to tell us in 
biology, when we growled about the 
bugs with the names so long you 
couldn’t remember ’em, and the 
bodies so small you couldn’t tell 
they were there except for the dam- 
age they did. 

And so, one day last summer, 
when I saw a flashy-looking road- 
ster discharge a crowd of very well- 
dressed young Negro boys, I knew 
what it was. Young Africa was 
tasting the “New Freedom”—and 
the open sesame was higher educa- 
tion, without religion. To-day, in 
the car, I thought of those boys 
again, as I watched the colored man 
sitting t h e re — motionless, inert, 
worn out before his time. After 
all, you can’t blame them for being 
tired of hard work and low wages 
and segregation. But if only they 
could see the sophistry in this new 
education of theirs! The only pos- 
sible way for them to know, of 
course, is through Catholic educa- 
tion. 

In Catholic colored missions in 
the South, most of the conversions 
come through the schools. Many 
times, most of the pupils are non- 
Catholics. Of the Catholics, many 
tiny tots are the only ones in whole 
families who belong to the Church. 
They trot off to Mass alone every 
Sunday, go to the sacraments, hold 
out against bigotry and ignorance 
at home, and usually wind up by 
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bringing in whole droves of uncles 
and aunts and cousins and friends 
who were formerly Holy Rollers or 
Seventh Day Adventists or stanch 
Baptists. Brave? Of course they 
are. Intelligent? So very intelli- 
gent that unless we do something 
—to-day—they will be lost, not only 
to the Catholic Church, but to Chris- 
tianity. If there is a quick, power- 
ful offensive of Catholic action, 
though,—Catholic schools, Catholic 
teachers, Catholic social centers,— 
then, maybe, we shall be able to 
stem the tide of the Negro “rever- 
sion” to modern paganism. 

The first Catholic community of 
white sisters to work for the col- 
ored in this country were the Fran- 
ciscans of Baltimore. Strangers in 
a strange land, they made a poor 
enough start—a modest, eight-room 
house in which they fed, clothed, 
educated, and supported thirty-five 
abandoned colored children. The 
matter of support in those days was 
a truly Franciscan affair. (That 
was before the days of city appro- 
priations and Community Chests, of 
Milk and Fresh Air Funds.) If the 
Lord provided enough for supper, 
then—Deo gratias. If nothing was 
forthcoming, well — Fiat voluntas 
tua. Rice was a pretty continuous 
diet the first year; no butter ap- 
peared; milk at rare intervals, and 
meat never. Then came smallpox, 
a fire, and worse than all else, the 
difficulty of making any real head- 
way against the unspeakable con- 
ditions in which the Negroes lived. 
This was in 1882, remember. 

It’s a far cry from the simple 
“darky” of Cardinal Gibbons’s day 
to the modern American Negro. 
And, with the changing status of 
the Negro, missionary methods have 
changed. In the case of the Fran- 
ciscan Sisters—their schools (all for 











the colored) extend from New York 
to Wilmington, North Carolina. 
The schools are _ well-equipped, 
staffed by competent, well-trained 
teachers. But consider the million- 
dollar equipment of their non-sec- 
tarian competitors, the numbers 
and enthusiasm of the advocates of 
higher education for the Negro— 
among those to whom education 
means, for the most part, the denial 
of all dogma. Above all, consider 
the Negro population of America, 
nearly twelve millions, with its 
meager Catholic quota of less than 
a quarter million. 

To the thinking Catholic, the 
American Negro,—with his “minia- 
ture golf” and his bootlegger, his 
European clothes and his American 
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education,—offers a problem, not 
for psychoanalysis and race prob- 
lems, nor for Pulitzer Prize plays, 
but a missionary field as vast, as 
dramatic, as full of poignant possi- 
bilities as any faced by a Xavier, a 
Vénard, or a Charles de Foucauld. 
The Franciscan Sisters have strug- 
gled heroically in this field for fifty 
years. With the celebration of 
their Golden Jubilee this year they 
are hoping to augment their num- 
ber, not by scattered vocations as 
in past years, but by large groups 
of young women who will fill the 
class-rooms from which hundreds 
of potential converts must be 
turned away each year—for lack of 
sisters. 
SisTER Mary Rosa, O.S.F. 





—_— 


THE LONG, LONG FLIGHT 


- an age when everyone feels, 
somehow, bound to try to get to 
the bottom of things, it is refresh- 
ing to find, in the very field of man’s 
most successful endeavor, a terri- 
tory little explored, and wherein 
there seems to be small prospect of 
solving problems—where we must 
say: “No one really knows!” 

The question of bird migration 
remains to-day one of the most baf- 
fling of problems. 

The study is absorbing; the facts 
of bird life of wonderful and en- 
thralling interest. But, love science 
and beauty as we may, few of us 
are really entirely “grown up.” The 
love of the fairy tale or the mystery 
story is always ours! In the story 
of the migration of birds we find 
one of Nature’s best fairy tales. 
And in her mighty Nature Book 
they are not few! 

As you lean on a gate, or stand 


on a cliff one evening in autumn or 
early winter you may watch the 
foregathering of the birds—a sight 
beautiful in itself. There seems to 
be definite order, even design. 
The very form into which the little 
travelers fall is often graceful in it- 
self. You note with amazement the 
strength of the wheeling flight, in 
some instances specially noticeable 
only now. There seem to be little 
trial trips. Back the troop sweeps! 
At last there are only dim specks 
in the distance; or the whole flock 
sinks suddenly into the grass or 
wood and disappears for a time. 
You watch fascinated, half wish- 
ful that you were one of the myste- 
rious, purposeful throng. And your 
fancy may rove at will in the pic- 
ture of the journey to be made. 
You may weave your fairy tale, 
building it on the many ideas afloat 
regarding bird migration. 
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But your fancy is limitless. For 
no one knows! 

You may, day by day, stand on 
the cliffs and watch the enormous 
companies of birds gradually gath- 
ered for the flight. If the weather 
is bad they may be held up for days. 
How patiently they wait! At last, 
one day, under improved weather 
conditions—they are gone! You 
probably never saw the start. For 
many companies leave by night and 
others fly at a so great height, the 
birds seeming to be aware of the 
advantages of certain air-currents, 
that the sight of the actual depar- 
ture is rare. As you turn away, your 
thoughts are with the little travel- 
ers, admiring their courage, obedi- 
ence to nature’s law and infinite 
trust. For without stores or lug- 
gage of any kind the journey is un- 
dertaken in the face of dangers un- 
told. And yet there is a certain joy- 
ousness about this departure. Aft- 
er all, the whole world is the bird’s 
home! Going or returning, he is al- 
ways going home. 

And, dreaming, you may weave 
into your tangle of ideas those 
quaint theories of ancient days on 
the subject. Even from the earliest 
times we read of bird migration as 
realized. There are references to 
the fact in the Old Testament. 
Aristotle mentions the passing of 
birds to Africa in winter. But then, 
as now, there was no real under- 
standing of the matter. Generation 
after generation of elders has told 
the tale to open-mouthed, wonder- 
ing juniors, of how swallows and 
others passed a safe, if damp, win- 
ter sleeping beneath the mud of 
ponds! And one wonders how 
many youngsters really were able 
to swallow the tale of the cuckoo 
who, when winter came, always 
conveniently turned into a hawk? 
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Perhaps the most interesting 
point about migration is its cause. 

The homing instinct which ap- 
peals to most of us, seems to be one 
of the chief underlying causes. 
Birds like to breed every year in the 
same country, and even in the same 
locality and nesting place. 

But the necessity for food was, in 
the past, a cause of migration. The 
cold at certain periods of the world’s 
history affected far larger areas 
than at present. This tempted 
many birds farther south in colder 
years. Possibly on one such jour- 
ney farther south a bird would have 
discovered some delightful feeding 
place. Birds seem to remember 
marvelously. And one may suppose 
that the remembrance of the feed- 
ing place induced the bird to return 
there year after year, even when it 
was warmer and so long a journey 
was unnecessary. And so the cus- 
tom grew and was retained by fu- 
ture generations of birds. 

Some such theory seems a fair 
explanation of the fact that classes 
of birds still seem to wander much 
farther south than the weather de- 
mands. And it is lack of food rath- 
er than severity of cold that drives 
our birds afield. 

One may wonder at the flight, its 
length and dangers; and it is diffi- 
cult to understand how a bird can 
find its way to winter quarters and 
back safely. We imagine, perhaps, 
as our ancestors did, that parents 
guide the young. But we have now 
learned that young swallows leave 
for the South long before the old 
birds; and that cuckoos have no 
fear of leaving their young to find 
the way South alone even for the 
first time. 

The night flights, too, puzzle us. 
There is no moon to guide these 
wanderers. The birds fly at im- 
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mense heights, and unless they have 
an almost miraculous power of vi- 
sion fhey cannot see the lands above 
which they fly. Is there not, pos- 
sibly, some wonderful sense, as yet 
unknown to man, at the disposal of 
abird? And here, surely, is a fruit- 
ful field for the imagination! 

In view of all the dangers of the 
journey another sense would seem 
to be necessary. Many of the little 
travelers die on the way to winter 
quarters. They are drowned or 
battered by storms and dashed by 
thousands on rocks and cliffs. The 
lighthouse, safety for men, is dan- 
ger to the birds. They are attracted 
by the light in thousands and 
killed against its sides. Birds of 
prey and winds are dangers. Hail- 
stones deal out death to many. In 
the high winds birds are sometimes 
driven out of their course and land 
in strange and unsuitable places. 
Worst of all, the perils that await 
the safe arrivals—the man with the 
gun or net. 

Bird migration is a constant in- 
terest. We have summer and win- 
ter visitors. Many of our familiar 
bird friends are among those that 
spend summer here; for instance, 
the swallow, nightingale, cuckoo 
and corncrake. And the blackcap, 
willow, wood and sedge warblers, 
all sweet singers, are summer birds; 
also the white-throat. And our 
commons and heaths are made more 
beautiful and mysterious by the 
presence of the nightjar; while the 
graceful tern lends an added charm 
to our sandy sea coasts and islands. 
The number of summer visitors is 
large, numbering about fifty out of 
a possible four hundred and eighty 
various British species. 

Among the non-migrating birds 
are the owls, the brown, tawny and 
long-eared. The recently artificially 
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naturalized “little owl” is also a 
resident now. Some of the tits seem 
to remain here. Nor are the wood- 
pecker, tree-creeper or wren in- 
clined to wander. Game-birds, too, 
specially pheasants and partridges, 
are sedentary. 

A few birds hardly ever leave 
their old haunts. Among these are 
the red grouse and the Scottish 
ptarmigan. 

The mysterious call and journey 
is what appeals to our imagination 
and seems to be part and parcel of 
a certain elusive something about a 
bird that has been felt throughout 
the ages. There is in the bird a 
quality ethereal, one might almost 
say spiritual. 

The old British chief who, wishful 
to describe the passage of a soul 
through life, likened it to the rapid, 
purposeful flight of a bird through 
the dim light among the beams and 
rafters overhead, in the old hall 
where he addressed the simple Sax- 
on folk, understood. 

And later, St. Francis, whimsical 
perhaps, in the light of modern 
days, but in his nearness to God 
able to interpret God’s creation in a 
degree probably unknown before 
or since, found it in no sense de- 
rogatory to his fame as a preacher 
to address soul-stirring words to 
the birds, his special lovers and 
friends. 

As to why the birds come and 
how, the answer is—‘“‘we do not 
know.” 

But underlying all is the restful 
fact that He who hears the young 
ravens when they cry from their 
nests and notes the sparrow’s fall is 
Guide and Keeper of each small life 
in its passage through space, 
fraught with so many dangers and 
vicissitudes. 

CaroL Cowarp. 












THE CREATIVE SPIRIT 


HuMaAN life has made more and 
more for the appearance of the 
creative spirit, the poet who is 
neither bard nor artificer. This 
poet who may correctly enough be 
called the modern poet, starts not 
like the tribal bard with a group 
passion that chooses to speak 
through him nor, like the artificer, 
with a subject which, under certain 
rules and according to certain tra- 
ditions, he chooses deliberately and 
from without. He starts from an 
inner fact of his individual con- 
sciousness. Out of that conscious- 
ness, which is both perceiver and 
thing perceived, both container and 
content, there arises the impas- 
sioned need for the release and the 
communication of experience, for 
the liberation from that experience 
and its projection for the contem- 
plation and salvation of his fel- 
lows. 

In the modern poet, as in the bard, 
experience and expression are one. 
But his experience is not tribal; it 
is wholly individual; it tends more 
and more to have, as one important 
element, a revolt from the tribal. 
Above all, experience and expres- 
sion though indissolubly one in 
him are not simultaneous. Weeks, 
months, years will intervene be- 
tween experience and expression, 
between what was once called in- 
spiration and execution. For the 


modern poet has not chosen a sub- 
ject, grateful or ungrateful, which 
he can determine to treat in this or 
that fashion. 


He and his subject 
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are one. He has descended to the 
depths of his soul and so to the core 
of the world whence, if the world is 
organic or even continuous, all 
roads must be roads to God. And 
now he must wait in quietude to 
see whether the experience which 
has come to him as a communicable 
one will grow and weave between 
him and the world, between subject 
and object, a body and a form 
which will leave it utterly his own 
and yet make it a possession of his 
fellowmen. During this period of 
gestation processes take place which 
can be roughly defined as the proc- 
esses of condensation and of height- 
ening. Experience is diffuse; life 
lags and halts; its direction is veiled 
to us while we are in its midst and 
its crucial moments can be lost to 
us under the attritions of our com- 
mon day. Thus the creative mind 
condenses time and space and ac- 
tion and speech and gesture until 
experience is purged of the appar- 
ently accidental and aimless, until 
there arises the substance of art 
which is truer than what we call 
truth to life and more real than 
reality and yet unfathomably root- 
ed in both. 

This process of condensation is 
accompanied by that heightening 
which makes all things and ac- 
tions and thoughts clearer and 
intenser, which brings out their 
inherent significance both for the 
self and for the world. Thus expe- 
rience assumes form, a form now at 
last liberated from kinds and genres 
and truly incomparable and unique. 
Under what law do these processes 
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take place, under what informing 
principle, loosely analogous per- 
haps to that unknown principle ac- 
cording to which a thousand sub- 
stances will crystallize in forms 
equally exquisite but each different 
from every other? Plainly under 
the informing law of the individual 
creative mind, conformable to its 
innermost nature, which has its 
special personal relation both to 
all concrete things and to their 
sum. 

No wonder that Aristotle called 
poetry, by which he too meant im- 
aginative creative literature, more 
serious and philosophical than his- 
tory. It is the core and spirit of 
both history and philosophy. For 
the poet lives with the highest 
awareness his day in human his- 
tory; unconsciously or consciously 
he shapes his experience into a work 
which implies such a universe as he 
dreams or can endure, or else im- 
plies the repudiation of the world 
and the triumph, however pessimis- 
tic, of man’s spirit over the hostile 
gods. Amusing criticasters who 
blame the modern poet for being 
autobiographical and philosophic! 
What else, not being a bard and 
disdaining to be a mere artificer, 
can he be? Out of his experience, 
out of suffering and vision he re- 
builds the world; he needs to wring 
its secret from it and for his own 
release and for the salvation of his 
fellows. He is the poet, whether his 
outer form be novel, play or lyric, 
whom the thoughtful and instruct- 
ed modern reader seeks out to ex- 
perience for him, to interpret for 
him, to illuminate and to guide him, 
to face for him the inscrutable from 
which all older and once apparently 


certain messages have fallen silent. 

—From Lupwic Lewisoun, Expression in 
America. By permission of Harper and 
Brothers, publishers. 
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THE WARP AND WoOoF OF LIFE 


Ir is not only the realism of the 
Church’s sacramental belief which 
makes Catholic sacramental prac- 
tice so fruitful. The Church plays 
an equally effective part in the 
psychological tact and comprehen- 
sion with which she conveys the 
sacraments to her children. She 
does that partly by the positive re- 
quirement that all who would be 
accounted members of her com- 
munion shall attend Mass on Sun- 
days and Holydays and so acquire 
for themselves the spirit of love and 
sacrifice for their daily life, and 
further by stipulating that every 
one who has come to the use of rea- 
son shall renew his moral life at 
least once a year by a good confes- 
sion and at Easter receive the Body 
of the Lord. By these positive stip- 
ulations she ensures that all the 
faithful shall have at least a mini- 
mum of a supernatural moral and 
religious life. But, still more effec- 
tively than through these positive 
enactments, the Church promotes 
sacramental piety by wisely embed- 
ding the reception of the sacra- 
ments in the rhythm of everyday 
life, in the course of a man’s per- 
sonal and social life and its duties. 
Goethe says that “in moral and re- 
ligious matters—men do not like to 
do much impromptu.” The Church 
is aware of that fact and therefore 
she does not wait until men come to 
the supernatural of their own ac- 
cord. On the contrary she sets it 
amid the activities of human life, 
so that in and through these activ- 
ities men must at the same time 
perceive and take notice of the su- 
pernatural. That is the meaning 
of the ecclesiastical year and its so- 
lemnities. The whole history of re- 
demption, beginning in Advent with 
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the hopes of patriarchs and proph- 
ets, and passing through the Crib 
and the Cross to the alleluia of 
Easter and the mighty wind of 
Pentecost, is interwoven with the 
course of the natural year. With 
the revolution of the months and 
weeks and days there is a change 
also in the preaching of the Church 
and in her liturgy. New depths of 
the divine mystery are continually 
being disclosed, new visions of the 
love and grace of Christ. So the 
Catholic is being constantly sum- 
moned out of his everyday life and 
enriched with constantly new im- 
pressions, insights and powers. He 
is thus able in a living and progres- 
sive manner to get into touch with 
the Church and to maintain a sym- 
pathetic contact with her. In par- 
ticular the Church’s feast-days are 
popular feasts in the noblest sense 
of the word, a joyful thanksgiving 
and jubilation before the Most Holy 
Sacrament. Nor they alone, for 
every day is made to serve the 
Church’s life and its mysteries— 
from the morning Angelus to the 
evening Ave bell. There is no day 
but bears some saint’s name, no 
week-day that is not consecrated to 
some special devotion. Thursday 
is assigned to veneration of the 
Sacrament of the Altar, Friday to 
remembrance of the Passion of 
Christ, Saturday to veneration of 
the most pure Virgin. And every 
month too has its special religious 
character. May is the month of 
Mary, June the month of the Sa- 
cred Heart, July the month of the 
Precious Blood, October the month 
of the Rosary, November the month 
of the Holy Souls. And the per- 
sonal life too, like the general 
course of the year, is seized and 
permeated in its inward rhythm by 
the mystical power of the sacra- 
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ments. Every devout Catholic has 
his own special feast days on which 
he approaches the table of the Lord. 
There is no joy and no sorrow that 
enters his life which does not take 
him to the altar, from Nuptial Mass 
to Requiem. For all his personal 
interest, hopes and anxieties, there 
are triduums and novenas before 
the Blessed Sacrament. And in or- 
der that the rhythm of social life 
may be made harmonious by reli- 
gious and sacramental concords, 
the Church approves innumerable 
confraternities and sodalities, con- 
fraternity altars and banners and 
feasts, in which religious effort 
aims at a specially intimate and 
lofty community expression. And 
to that extent it may be rightly said 
that Catholicism is the “religion of 
exalted moments.” From out of 
the infinite abundance of its wealth 
it is constantly, as the hours pass, 
bringing new gems and new treas- 
ures to light, and these give a con- 
stantly new stimulus to the faithful 
and enrich them and do not suffer 
their interest to flag. So Niebergall 
describes the Church as a “mistress 
of joy to her children. . . . Every- 
where she makes men see the Holy 
and she fills the whole environment 
for her adherents with its charm 
and radiance.” And where the 
Church herself is not active, there 
her children are at work. With 
hands that are rude and humble, 
but with eyes shining with the light 
of faith, they erect their sacred 
images and crucifixes in fields and 
by mountain paths, carry the light 
and consecration of the divine up to 
the soaring peak and down to the 
foaming torrent. Amid a Catholic 
folk and in a Catholic land—there 
statues of our Lady stand by the 
roadside, there the Angelus bell is 
heard, there men still greet one an- 























other with the words, “Praised be 


Jesus Christ.” 

—From Dr. Kart Apam, The Spirit of Ca- 
tholicism. By permission of The Macmillan 
Co., publishers. 
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THE LABOR OF THE MONKS 


THE monks were not dreamy sen- 
timentalists, to fall in love with 
melancholy winds and purling rills, 
and waterfalls and nodding groves; 
but their poetry was the poetry of 
hard work and hard fare, unselfish 
hearts and charitable hands. They 
could plough and reap, they could 
hedge and ditch, they could drain; 
they could lop, they could carpen- 
ter; they could thatch, they could 
make hurdles for their huts; they 
could make a road, they could di- 
vert or secure the streamlet’s bed, 
they could bridge a torrent. If their 
grounds are picturesque, if their 
views are rich, they made them so, 
and had, we presume, a right to en- 
joy the work of their own hands. 
They found a swamp, a moor, a 
thicket, a rock, and they made an 
Eden in the wilderness. They de- 
stroyed snakes; they extirpated 
wild cats, wolves, boars, bears; 
they put to flight or they converted 
rovers, outlaws, robbers. The 
gloom of the forest departed, and 
the sun, for the first time since the 
Deluge, shone upon the moist 
ground.... 

When (the monks) had in the 
course of many years gained their 
peaceful victories, perhaps some 
new invader came, and with fire 
and sword undid their slow and 
persevering toil in an hour. The 
Hun succeeded to the Goth, the 
Lombard to the Hun, the Tartar to 
the Lombard; the Saxon was re- 
claimed only that the Dane might 
take his place. Down in the dust 
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lay the labour and civilization of 
centuries—churches, colleges, cloi- 
ters, libraries—and nothing was 
left to them but to begin all over 
again; but this they did without 
grudging, so promptly, cheerfully 
and tranquilly, as if it were by some 
law of nature that the restoration 
came, and they were like the flowers 
and shrubs and fruit trees which 
they reared and which, when ill- 
treated, do not take vengeance, or 
remember evil, but give forth fresh 
branches, leaves or blossoms, per- 
haps in greater profusion, and with 
richer quality, for the very reason 
that the old were rudely broken off. 
If one holy place was desecrated, 
the monks pitched upon another, 
and by this time there were rich or 
powerful men who remembered and 
loved the past enough to wish to 
have it restored in the future. . 
To the monk heaven was next 
door; he formed no plans, he had 
no cares; the ravens of his father 
Benedict were ever at his side. He 
“went forth” in his youth “to his 
work and to his labour” until the 
evening of life; if he lived a day 
longer, he did a day’s work more; 
whether he lived many days or few, 
he laboured on to the end of them. 
He had no wish to see further in 
advance of his journey than where 
he was to make his next stage. He 
ploughed and sowed, he prayed, he 
meditated, he studied, he wrote, he 
taught, and then he died and went 
to heaven. He made his way into 
the labyrinthine forest, and he 
cleared just so much of space as 
his dwelling required, suffering the 
high solemn trees and the deep 
pathless thicket to close him in. 
When he began to build, his arch- 
itecture was suggested by the scene 
—not the scientific and masterly 
conception of a great whole with 
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many parts, as the Gothic style in a 
later age, but plain and inartificial, 
the adaptation of received fashions 
to his own purpose, and an addi- 
tion of chapel to chapel and a way- 
ward growth of cloister, according 
to the occasion, with half-concealed 
shrines and unexpected recesses, 
with paintings on the wall as by a 
second thought, with an absence of 
display and a wild, irregular beauty 
like that of the woods by which he 
was at first surrounded. 

When he would employ his mind, 
he turned to Scripture, the Book of 
Books, and there he found a special 
response to the peculiarities of his 
vocation; for there supernatural 
truths stand forth as the trees and 
flowers of Eden, in a divine disor- 
der, as some awful intricate garden 
or paradise, which he enjoyed the 
more because he could not cata- 
logue its wonders. Next he read the 
Holy Fathers, and there again he 
recognised a like ungrudging pro- 
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fusion and careless wealth of pre- 
cept and of consolation. 

When he began to compose, still 
he did so after that mode which na- 
ture and revelation had taught him, 
avoiding curious knowledge, con- 


tent with incidental ignorance, 
passing from subject to subject 
with little regard to system, or care 
to penetrate beyond his own home- 
stead of thought—and writing, not 
with the sharp logic of disputants, 
or the subtle analysis of philoso- 
phers, but with the one aim of re- 
flecting in his pages, as in a faith- 
ful mirror, the words and works of 
the Almighty, as they confronted 
him, whether in Scripture and the 
Fathers, or in that “mighty maze” 
of deeds and events, which men call 
the world’s history, but which to 
him was a Providential Dispensa- 
tion. 


—From The Fine Gold of Newman. Col- 
lected from his writings by Josern J. Remy, 
Px.D. By permission of The Macmillan Co., 
publishers. 




















HuMAN SALAMANDERS 


At the time of the excitement 
caused in Paris by the phenomena 
of the Convulsionnaires of Saint- 
Médard a certain Marie Sonet be- 
came famous under the nickname 
of Marie “la Salamandre.” It was 
stated of her that she used to re- 
main suspended for more than half 
an hour above a fiery brazier envel- 
oped only in a sheet, and that, al- 
though in that position the flames 
‘ played directly upon her, neither 
she nor the sheet which covered 
her sustained any damage... . 

There is the case recounted in the 
sixth century by St. Gregory of 
Tours, of a Catholic who, in the 
course of a dispute with an Arian 
opponent, threw a gold ring into the 
fire, and as a test of the truth or 
falsehood of the doctrine repudiat- 
ed, challenged his adversary to 
pick it out again. The Arian de- 
clined the contest, but the cham- 
pion of orthodoxy, invoking the 
Trinity, plunged his arm into the 
flame and recovered the ring, now 
red-hot. He held it for some time 
in the palm of his hand, but, so 
Gregory assures us, sustained no in- 
jury. In another similar challenge 
recorded by the same writer, a ring 
was fished out of a cauldron of 
boiling water, and again the faith 
of the Catholic who did this pro- 
tected him from harm... . 

Mother Frances Raphael recounts 
the well-known story of St. Cath- 
erine of Siena thus: 

“Another day, being engaged in 
the kitchen according to her cus- 
tom, she sat down by the fire and 
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began to turn the spit; as she did 
so she was rapt in ecstasy ... When 
supper was ended Lisa returned to 
Catherine, intending to watch by 
her until she should recover con- 
sciousness. On _ re-entering the 
kitchen, however, she was terrified 
to find that Catherine had fallen 
forwards, and was lying with her 
body on the burning coals. The 
fire was large and fierce, for an un- 
usual quantity of wood was always 
kept burning in the house for the 
sake of preparing the dyes. ‘Alas!’ 
cried Lisa, ‘Catherine is all burnt’; 
and so saying she ran and drew 
her out of the smoking embers, but 
found to her wonder that she had 
received no injury either in her per- 
son, or even her clothes, on which 
the ‘smell of fire had not passed.’ 
‘And yet,’ says her old English biog- 
rapher, ‘it was a great fire and she 
a long time in it.’ But the fire of 
God’s love that burnt within her 
heart was of such force and virtue 
that it would not suffer that out- 
ward fire to prevail over her.” ... 

Let me quote a well-known pas- 
sage from “Evelyn’s Diary”: 

“Oct. 8, 1672. I tooke leave of 
my Lady Sunderland, who was go- 
ing to Paris to my Lord, now am- 
bassador there. She made me stay 
dinner at Leicester House, and aft- 
erwards sent for Richardson the fa- 
mous fire-eater. He devoured brim- 
ston on glowing coales before us, 
chewing and swallowing them; he 
mealted a beare-glasse and eate it 
quite up; then taking a live coale 
on his tongue, he put it on a raw 
oyster, the coale was blown on with 
bellows till it flamed and sparkled 
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in his mouth, and so remained un- 
til the oyster gaped and was quite 
boiled; then he melted pitch and 
wax with sulphur, which he drank 
downe as it flamed; I saw it flaming 
in his mouth a good while; he also 
took up a thick piece of yron, such 
as laundresses use to put in their 
smoothing-boxes, when it was fiery 
hot, held it between his teeth, then 
in his hand, and threw it about like 
a stone, but this I observed he cared 
not to hold very long; then he stood 
on a small pot, and bending his 
body, took a glowing yron with his 
mouth from between his feete, with- 
out touching the pot or ground with 
his hands; with divers other prodi- 
gious feates.”... 

Side by side with this we may 
range an extraordinary report fur- 
nished by a correspondent of the 
New York Herald concerning a Ne- 
gro in Talbot County, Maryland: 

“A brisk fire of anthracite coal 
was burning in a common stove 
and an iron shovel was placed in 
the stove and heated to a white 
heat. When all was ready, the Ne- 
gro pulled off his boots and placed 
the hot shovel on the soles of his 
feet, and kept it there until the 
shovel became black. His feet were 
then examined by the physicians— 
three were present—but no burns 
could be found, and all declared 
that no evidence of a heated sub- 
stance having come in contact with 
them was visible. 

“The shovel was again heated 
red-hot, taken from the stove and 
handed to him. He ran out his 
tongue as far as he could, and laid 
the shovel upon it, licking the iron 
until it became cooled. The physi- 
cians examined the tongue but 
found nothing to indicate that he 
had suffered in the least from the 
heated iron. A large handful of 
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common squirrel shot was next 
placed in an iron receptacle and 
heated until melted. The Negro 
then took the dish, poured the heat- 
ed lead into the palm of his hand, 
and then put it into his mouth, al- 
lowing it to run all round his teeth 
and gums. He repeated the opera- 
tion several times, each time keep- 
ing the melted lead in his mouth un- 
til solidified. After each operation 
the physicians examined him care- 
fully, but could find nothing upon 
his flesh to indicate that he had 
been in the least affected.” .. . 

Lord Lindsay, afterwards 26th 
Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, in 
1869 stated for the information of 
the Committee of the Dialectical So- 
ciety, who were holding an investi- 
gation as to the reality of alleged 
spiritualistic phenomena: 

“I have frequently seen Home, 
when in a trance, go to the fire and 
take out large red-hot coals, and 
carry them about in his hands, put 
them inside his shirt, etc. Eight 
times I have myself held a red-hot 
coal in my hands without injury, 
when it scorched my face on raising 
my hand. ...A few weeks ago, I 
was at a séance with eight others. 
Of these, seven held a red-hot coal 
without pain, and the two others 
could not bear the approach of it; 
of the seven, four were ladies.” . . . 

Perhaps the most famous of all 
D. D. Home’s fire experiments was 
the occasion when, in the presence 
of several witnesses, he drew out of 
a blazing fire with his hands “a huge 
lump of live burning coal” so large 
that he had to hold it in both hands, 
and then deliberately placed it on 
the head of his friend, the aged 
Samuel Carter Hall, F.S.A., for 
many years editor of The Art Jour- 
nal. Some one said, “Is it not hot?” 
and Mr. Hall answered, “Warm, but 
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not hot.” Whereupon Home pro- 
ceeded “to draw up Mr. Hall’s white 
hair over the red coal, the coal, still 
red, showing beneath the hair.” 
Mrs. Hall, his wife, afterwards had 
the coal (which some of those pres- 
ent attempted to touch, but then 
shrank back after burning their 
fingers) placed in her own hand. 
She also found it warm but not un- 
bearable... . 

Dr. B. Glanvill Corney, who was 
for many years the chief medical 
officer of the Fiji Group, and has 
written sundry official reports on 
the conditions of life in these is- 
lands, took a great interest in the 
form of fire walk (over flag-stones 
heated red-hot) which formerly 
prevailed in that part of the world. 
He writes on the subject as follows: 

“I have seen the Fijian fire walk 
done five times and I have examined 
the feet of several of the performers 
immediately afterwards, without 
meeting with any trace of injury, or 
any trace of a protective applica- 
tion. 

“On one occasion a boy of 14 or 
15 years, who was doing it for the 
first time, was unable to complete 
the journey round the hot stones in 
the pit, either from the heat, or from 
imperfect knowledge or skill in 
evading the risk. He hopped brisk- 
ly out of the line of men on to the 
brim of the pit and I examined his 
feet then and there. There was no 
injury whatever to be seen, though 
the stones were hot enough to have 
charred a pocket-handkerchief into 
a frizzled black ash in a few sec- 
onds, and some were still red-hot on 
their under sides, towards the mid- 
dle of the pit. I cannot help think- 
ing that some physical phenomenon 
takes place which has not been un- 
derstood or explained.” 

It is unsatisfactory to have no 
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solution to propound, but I am 
afraid that we have to leave this, 
like many another problem, to be 
cleared up by those who, with fuller 
and more accurate evidence before 
them, will be in a better position to 
form a judgment than we are to- 
day. I am not denying that the 
phenomena of incombustibility may 
have a diabolic origin, but the mere 
fact that we cannot explain them 
does not necessarily justify such an 
inference. 


—Hersert Tuurston, in The Month (Lon- 
don), February, March, 1932. 


_ 
— 





Does It Pay? 


“I CHARTED my course by figures 
—nothing but figures,” an aged 
American multi-millionaire is re- 
ported to have said. We would not 
have mentioned such a terrible 
thing had it been true of us. Never- 
theless we are not anxious to press 
the bad meanings of the phrase 
against its author, for his years of 
success have been marked by a 
princely generosity and philan- 
thropy in which all the nations of 
the earth have shared. But we have 
noted the phrase on account of the 
succinct way in which it expresses 
the tendencies of the times. The 
very spirit we are fighting on many 
fronts is the spirit which charts its 
course by figures—nothing but fig- 
ures. As Fr. Bede Jarrett, O.P., 
said so truly in his Albert Hall 
speech on Disarmament, there are 
things which we must do whether 
they pay or not. Economics is not 
the supreme and final law. Yet the 
argument, now nearly finished, be- 
tween Capitalism and Communism 
(“the hellish twins,” Mr. Belloc calls 
them in a recent article in the Eng- 
lish Review) is always stated in 
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terms of economics. Capitalism 
pays best, says the capitalist. Com- 
munism pays best, retorts the Bol- 
shie, and neither the one nor the 
other pays much heed to a handful 
of Catholic critics shouting like 
voices in the wilderness that they 
don’t care which pays best, since 
that is not the primary considera- 
tion. 

It is a question of emphasis when 
you reject the dominance of the 
economic law. Arbiter it must be, 
or you slip into financial ruin and 
extinction. Supreme arbiter it must 
not be, or what follows? Why, 
first, all the sins of industrial capi- 
talism, monopolies, “big business,” 
concentration of wealth in the 
hands of the very few, financial dic- 
tatorship, industrialisation of the 
land, the death of small ownership 
and the death of respect for prop- 
erty. In a word, modern capitalism, 
against which Pope after Pope has 
protested its abuses. Obviously 
amalgamation and “big business” 
pay better, at least in the immedi- 
ate present and future, than a mul- 
titude of small concerns, and if you 
are going to “chart your course by 
figures—nothing but figures” you 
are all on the side of modern capi- 
talism. 

In a world of angels the scheme 
would work well. The Rockefellers 
and the Fords would be the guard- 
ian angels, seeking, not to amass 
colossal fortunes, but to benefit their 
fellows all the time. We live, 
though, in a world of men to whom 
permanent interest in work is an 
impossibility without ownership, in 
a world of men to whom the sight of 
vast wealth, if it be not a temptation 
to ugly vices like greed and jeal- 
ousy, is at least a source of over- 
whelming fear. For over that 
wealth they have no control, direct 
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Its owner is responsi- 
ble to no earthly power for the way 


or indirect. 


he uses or abuses it. The power 
that it gives him is despotic power. 
Despotism rouses resentment, slow- 
ly if it be a benign despotism, 
swiftly if it be a harsh one. When 
men see this power divided amongst 
a small group of shareholders who 
benefit from the labours of the 
masses without incurring any re- 
sponsibility towards them, without 
even being interested in them, their 
resentment grows apace. What 
happens? They lose their respect 
for the moral rights which go with 
property, and they demand its abo- 
lition as a thing immoral in itself, 
as well as harsh in its attitude to- 
wards themselves. Modern Capital- 
ism and Communism are not twins, 
in spite of Mr. Belloc, but rather is 
Communism the direct offspring of 
diseased Capitalism. 

No, we cannot have economics 
enthroned as the supreme law. The 
family may not pay, but it has to 
stay. Dual control in education 
may not pay, but it has got to stay. 
Parental control, parental and home 
rearing and education of children 
may not pay, but they must stay. 
The employment of war-disabled 
men may not pay, but stay it must. 
In terms of finance and economic 
productivity it may not pay a coun- 
try to keep its women queens of 
their homes, and in general outside 
the sphere of industrial activity. 
Alas, it is too late in many coun- 
tries to say that woman rules the 
home and there she shall stay, but 
it will be better for the world when 
that shall again be the case. It may 
not pay a nation to keep its plighted 
word, but thank God it was not an 
Englishman who spoke of “scraps 
of paper” even in desperation. It 
may not pay to compete fairly in 




















business and to pay just wages, but 
would to God it were the rule. It 
may not pay to keep up a multitude 
of small owners, but they are wise 
who try to do it. For of all these 
things it is true that, though they 
may not pay to-day, they return a 
hundredfold to-morrow. 
Soviet Russia is organised in obe- 
dience to the economic law, and all 
the horrors of prison labour camps, 
women lumberjacks, broken-up 
homes, State créches, divorce, legal 
abortion, the five-year plan, and the 
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persecution of the Kulaks, are the 
results. Meanwhile Soviet writers, 
in sheer desperation are preaching 
an altruism which has no basis. If 
there be no next life, no God, no 
such thing as virtue, then why in 
the name of sanity should a man 
bear anything disagreeable? When 
it does come, the Russian counter- 
revolution will be terrible and thor- 
ough. After fifteen years of Bol- 
shevism it is easy to believe in Hell. 


—B. Grimey, in The Catholic Gazette (Lon- 
don), March, 1932. 




















HERE is a certain malicious 

satisfaction in watching a de- 
bate between two experts, both of 
whom you know to be wrong. And 
the ungodly delight is accentuated 
when you feel sure you could set 
the contestants right in a jiffy, if 
they would drop their debate and 
listen. 

Recently in New York at a lunch- 
eon in honor of Dr. Alexander G. 
Ruthven, president of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, it seems that all 
went sweetly, as befits a love-feast, 
until William McAndrew, former 
superintendent of schools in Chi- 
cago, ruined the harmony with this 
discordant declaration: “Education 

and a majority of 
Education the educators in 
and Educators America have been 


“Stagnate”? stagnate since the 
founding of the Re- 
public.” And he added, “it is high 


time for an educative revolution.” 
Now wasn’t that a pretty dish to 
set before the president? The guest 
of honor may have been embar- 
rassed but he was not silenced. 
Quite the contrary—he came back 
with the sharp retort, “The revolu- 
tion has been in progress for a dec- 
ade, though Dr. McAndrew seems 
utterly to have missed it.” The 
revolution, he went on to say, un- 
noticed by some educators has been 
recognized and ridiculed by others. 
But, he reminded his hearers, there 
can be no revolution without ridi- 
cule. Just at this moment I cannot 
recall any revolution that opened 
with bursts of laughter, unless per- 
haps it be one of the perennial opéra 
bouffe revolutions that add to the 
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gaiety of life in Latin America. 
But laughter or no laughter, the 
revolution is on, says Dr. Ruthven, 
and the ex-superintendent of educa- 
tion in Chicago has missed it. Per- 
haps some of the rest of us will be 
frank and own up that it escaped 
us also. Of course we have ob- 
served many educational fads and 
novelties, but we have been inclined 
to think them reactionary rather 
than revolutionary. “Revolution,” 
I suppose, connotes not only change 
but change for the better. Perhaps 
that is the reason that Dr. McAn- 
drew hasn’t seen any revolution. 
If so, there are many to agree with 
him. For example, Abraham Flex- 
ner, whose recent book on Univer- 
sities contains devastating criticism 
of American education, is perhaps 
one of the prominent educators who 
ridicule the revolution. 

I have been told of a teacher 
from the Middle West who, wit- 
nessing a demonstration of some- 
thing new in the pedagogical line at 
a “model school” in connection with 
Columbia University, remarked 
rather bitterly (she had traveled a 
thousand miles to take the course), 
“Well, here in the metropolis this 
may be the last word in pedagogy, 
but in the benighted province from 
which I come we should call it 
d foolishness.” And at that 
she was a “lady” teacher. 





MUST confess that when I hear or 
read such indictments as that of 
Dr. McAndrew, and — much more 
important —of Abraham Flexner, 
my mind reverts automatically to 
the dithyrambic prophecy of the 
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foster-father of the American 
school system, Horace Mann, who 
said one hundred years ago, “The 
common school is the greatest dis- 
covery ever made by man. Let the 
common school be expanded to its 
capabilities and nine-tenths of the 
crimes in the penal code will be- 
come obsolete; the long catalogue 
of human ills will be abridged. 
Man will walk more safely by day, 
every pillow will be inviolate by 
night; property, life and character 
will be held by a stronger tenure, 
and all rational hopes regarding the 
future will be brightened.” 
Evidently this is not so much a 
prophecy as a lyric poem. It has 
been called by one critic “the vatici- 
nation of a rhapsodist.” Therefore 
one would be cruel to set it side by 
side with the dismal statistics of 
present day criminality in the 
United States. After all, a certain 
amount of optimism must be al- 
lowed to a pioneer. Indeed it is 
probable that no 
man can function 
as a pioneer unless 
his optimism con- 
tains a modicum of fanaticism. It 
is easy to poke fun at the rhapso- 
dist; so easy as to be unsportsman- 
like. So, let us repress the temp- 
tation to sneer at the exuberant ex- 
pectations of dear old Horace Mann. 
To do him justice, he never in- 
tended that the public school sys- 
tem should develop as it did. He 
suffered something of the fate of 
Frankenstein. But there is a dif- 
ference — Frankenstein’s monster 
eventually destroyed itself, but 


Poor Old 
Horace Mann 


Horace Mann’s monster is still at 
large and threatens to destroy the 
whole country. Or so it seems to 
those who find a relationship of 
cause and effect between education 
and crime in America. 





UT this is not exactly the point 
I had in mind to make. What 
interests me at the moment is the 
declaration of Dr. McAndrew that 
all education in America, public 
and private, has stagnated since 
1787 and the tacit admission by Dr. 
Ruthven that such indeed was the 
case until about ten years ago. We 
Catholics, in our most vigorous 
criticism of the public school sys- 
tem, have never said anything so 
severe and sweeping as that. So 
perhaps while refraining from the 
all-but-inevitable “I told you so,” 
we may sit back for awhile and ask 
the ever-ready champions of what 
is called the “American” system of 
education what they have to say in 
answer to Dr. McAndrew and Dr. 
Ruthven. But understand, it will 
not do for them to wave the hand 
magisterially and say, “The doctors 
are both crazy. Dr. McAndrew is 
mad to demand a revolution and 
Dr. Ruthven is mad in saying that 
the revolution is on. There is no 
revolution on and we don’t need 
one.” If the defenders of American 
education merely make a sweeping 
denial of the statements of the two 
educators, we may 


have to throw some Education 
dreadful statistics in and Crime 
their face. Perhaps Pari Passu 


it will suffice to say 

that the President of the United 
States has confessed that we are the 
most criminal people in the world. 
The notorious failure of our great 
experiment in democracy, coinci- 
dent with the vast expansion of the 
public school system and the multi- 
plication of colleges and universities 
has scandalized the world, or at 
least part of the world and has 
enormously delighted the rest of it. 
Our sins are grist to the mill of 
many a European moralizer. 
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EITHER Dr. McAndrew nor 

President Ruthven has discov- 
ered the cure for the evils that af- 
flict us. I have hinted that both 
gentlemen are wrong. That may 
seem unkind and rash. But, to take 
Dr. McAndrew first, he makes the 
mistake of looking to politics for 
salvation. He says (I quote the 
Herald Tribune of April 9th): 

“We have a citizenry which is in 
part bored by politics, which looks 
on it as something below the aver- 
age, which cannot even be persuad- 
ed to vote in the primaries of a na- 
tional election to choose the leader 
of the nation. We have a popula- 
tion so poorly versed in politics and 
political economics that when cor- 
ruption and mismanagement of a 
public office is flaunted in their 
faces, they yawn and deem such 
mismanagement and waste a neces- 
sary evil. If American schools 
would teach the youth to be public- 
minded, we would not be suffering 
from the political ills we have 
thrust upon us to-day.” 

Granting that an _ education 
which teaches the citizen to take 
politics seriously may possibly cure 
our political ills, 
what is to cure our 
moral ills? For 
surely our funda- 
mental trouble is not political but 
moral. There is no improving our 
politics unless we first amend our 
morals. The cure of our disease 
will come not from “public-minded- 
ness” (whatever that may mean) 
but from an improved morality. 
But, strangely, Dr. McAndrew seems 
unconcerned about education for 
morality. 

Dr. Ruthven, for his part, seems 
to give a kind of sidelong glance at 
morality. He says “the chief ob- 
jectives of the educational revolu- 


Salvation 
by Politics? 
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tion are the training of youth in the 
business and in the art of living.” 
If that means training in morals, I 


wish he had said so. Sometimes it 
means only preparation for making 
a living. For example, as far back 
as 1831 a committee of aldermen in 
New York City reported its judg- 
ment that a public school “ought to 
teach only those branches which 
tend to prepare a child for the ordi- 
nary business of life,” and that “re- 
ligious studies are not necessary to 
prepare a child for the mechanical 
or any other business in life.” 

So I find it doubtful if Dr. Ruth- 
ven’s phrase, “the business and the 
art of living,” is to be understood as 
including morals. 

May I, by the way, protest that 
such glittering generalities irritate 
me? Why do pedagogues habitual- 
ly favor umbrageous_terminol- 
ogy? Why do they so love the ab- 
stract and abhor the concrete? 
What can be the meaning of “train- 
ing in the business and the art of 
living”? Does it mean teaching not 
to lie, or steal, or cheat, or “graft”; 
to be clean and decent, to love study 
and to cultivate the soul? If that is 
what is meant, why not say so? 
And if that is what is meant, is it 
“revolutionary”? 


THINK I know why such educa- 
tors prefer cloudy rather than 
clear language. They know, or they 
should know that what we need is 
morality and that morality is im- 
possible without religion. And 
they know, or they should know 
that it is precisely in these two mat- 
ters, morality and religion, that the 
American educational system is 
weak. But they have a phobia of 
the words “morality” and “reli- 
gion.” So they talk about “the 
business and the art of living.” 











Dr. Ruthven does indeed specify 
some of the branches in which he 
declares the revolution has begun: 
“work in social problems, in the 
politicai and _  eco- 
nomic sciences.” But 
soon he indulges in 
another of those high sounding but 
tantalizing general statements, “the 
nation will have to realize that busi- 
ness, science and the arts can go 
just so far and no further if youth 
refuses to grasp its educational 
heritage and start on the basis of 
past knowledge.” 

Now, I am willing to confess that 
my craving for clear, simple thought 
and expression amounts to an idio- 
syncrasy. But may I ask you, dear 
wise reader, what do you make of 
that last quoted sentence of the 
president of Michigan University? 
Do me the favor of reading it again 
and seeing if you know what the 
learned doctor wishes to convey: 
“youth must grasp its educational 
heritage and start on the basis of 
past knowledge.” Now I ask you! 


“G q G Js” 


HAT this country needs is not 

an “educative revolution,” 

not “work in social problems” and 
in “political and economic sci- 
ences,” not some vague indefinite 
discussion of “the business and of 
the art of living,” but a renewed in- 
sistence upon the Ten Command- 
ments, and back of the Ten Com- 
mandments, religion, realization of 
the supernatural, belief in God, 
without Whom the Ten Command- 
ments have no more authority and 
no more potency than the Code of 
Hammurabi, the Twelve Tables or 
the Brehon Laws. There is a vastly 
significant statement of Our Savior, 
quite pertinent to the matter in 
hand, “They have Moses and the 
prophets. If they will not believe 
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Moses neither will they believe if 
one come to them from the dead.” 
So of our moderns; if they will not 
believe Moses, neither will they be- 
lieve John Stuart Mill, or David 
Hume or Herbert Spencer or Im- 
manuel Kant. For Moses is impor- 
tant not as Moses but as a mouth- 
piece of God. If there be no God, 
Moses is a voice in the wilderness, 


a voice and nothing else. And by 
the same token if 

there be no God, Why be 
Kant is nothing nor Moral? 


Hume nor Spinoza 

nor Bergson. If the moral law is 
made by man, the moral law may 
be unmade by man. Why should 
John Smith observe the categorical 
imperative of Kant rather than the 
good pleasure of John Smith? 
What is Kant to him or he to Kant? 
Let Kant be categorical and impera- 
tive for Kant, but as for John Smith, 
he may prefer Bertrand Russell or 
Clarence Darrow. In fact he may 
prefer John Smith. In the last 
analysis he generally does. And 
there—if the learned doctors will 
but learn—there is the cause of all 
our troubles. The American sys- 
tem of education has led us into a 
morass of immorality because it is 
logically if not actually Godless. It 
has been called, not unjustly, a sys- 
tem of “subsidized agnosticism.” 
Now, you cannot deny God or ig- 
nore God and still have your Ten 
Commandments. Or if you do still 
have them, they are become a scrap 
of paper. If God be removed, the 
moral law becomes as unsubstan- 
tial as the grin of the Cheshire cat: 
“all right, said the cat and it van- 
ished quite slowly, beginning with 
the end of the tail and ending with 
the grin which remained some time 
after the rest of it had gone.” In 
the prevailing system of education 
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God has been vanishing quite slow- 
ly. His law remained some time 
after the rest of Him was gone. But 
of course if God goes, ultimately His 
law goes too. 

And that, dear learned debaters 
Ruthven and McAndrew, is the spot 
at which we have now arrived. If, 
being very important and dignified 
pedagogues, you think the Alice 
parable too silly, perhaps for once I 
may employ your own academic 
terminology and say that a natural- 
istic ethic is impossible. No God, 
no law. What man may do, man 
may undo. If you insist that the 
majority may make laws which the 
minority must obey, the minority 
will rebel. When the rebellious 
minority is large, as in America, 
you have immoral- 
ity and crime which 
threatens to get out 
of hand. Why not 
understand therefore that law is 
law not because it is voted by a 
majority or by an aggressive minor- 
ity, but because it reflects the will 
of God, and indeed the nature of 
God? If there be no God (as the 
atheists say), or no means of know- 
ing the mind of God (as the agnos- 
tics say), then you may as well stop 
making laws. 

Making laws is an absurd and 
childish business if there be no 
sanction for law but the will of 
man. Witness our plight in Amer- 
ica. We make laws by the hun- 
dreds of thousands, but we remain 
lawless. It would be wiser to do 
what they did in Palestine in the 
days when there was no king and 
no judge. Every man did what 
seemed best in his own eyes. That 
doesn’t necessarily spell nihilism, if 
every man believes in God to Whom 
he is responsible. But if there be 
no judge, no king and also no God, 


No God, 
No Law 
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there is chaos. We are coming to 
that. America has no king. It has 
no judge—none that it feels bound 
to obey. Gangsters break the laws 
that they don’t like. Racketeers 
break the laws that they don’t like. 
Citizens break the laws that they 
don’t like. Bankers and brokers 
break the laws that they don’t like. 
Corporations break the laws that 
they don’t like. Even legislatures 
break the laws that they have made. 
To all intents and purposes Amer- 
ica has no court, no judge that it 
respects. And why? Because it is 
not recognized that God is behind 
the law. Jesus said to the Roman 
governor, “Thou shouldst have no 
power if it were not given to thee by 
God,” a principle echoed by St. 
Paul, “All power is from God.” If 
God goes, religion goes. Of course. 
But that is not all. If God goes, 
law goes, and order, and govern- 
ment. 

Tell that to the youth of the land, 
President Ruthven, and Dr. McAn- 
drew, and then you may justly 
claim that you are conveying to 
them: the rudiments of “the busi- 
ness and the art of living.” If you 
don’t see that logic and don’t teach 
it, all your high-flown phrases are 
as unreal and as silly as the flam- 
boyant prophecy of poor old Horace 
Mann. 


HAVE referred to the American 

common school system as “God- 
less,” and I recognize that in doing 
so, even though I have thrown in 
the qualifying ad- 


verb “logically,” I American 
run the risk of Schools 
fierceattack fromthe _ Potentially 
multitudes of self- Godless 


appointed guardians 
and champions of the system. So 
let me explain that I am aware that 
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the schools are not legally Godless. 
I speak not of a de facto but of a 
de jure condition. As a deterrent 
to the army of _ ever-watchful 
and indefatigable letter writers, 
may I suggest that any or all who 
feel the impulse to write and rebuke 
me, shall send with their letters an- 
swers to the following questions. 
We will suppose a classroom in 
which there are, let us say, 40 
children: 25 are Protestants, 8 
Catholics, 5 Jewish and 2 are the 
children of unbelievers. And now 
the questionnaire: Shall the Bible 


be read to this’ miscellaneous 
group? Which Bible, Catholic, 
Protestant or Jewish? Shall it be 


read as the King James Bible is 
printed “without note or com- 
ment”? If so, will the children un- 
derstand the difficult or disputed 
passages? If the Catholic parents 
object that to read the Bible with- 
out explanation is dangerous, and 
contrary to our custom, shall the 
objection be overruled? If the ob- 
jection is sustained and explana- 
tion is to be given, who shall give 
it? Which school of theology shall 
be followed — fundamentalist or 
modernist? Catholic or Protestant 
or Jewish? If Jewish parents ob- 
ject to the reading of the New Tes- 
tament, shall their objection be over- 
ruled? Sustained? If the agnostic 
parents object to the reading of 
either the Old Testament or the 
New, shall their objection be over- 
ruled? Sustained? 

Furthermore, if Jewish parents 
contend that Jesus must not be 
mentioned in the hearing of their 
children, shall the name of Jesus 
be omitted at all times? If the ag- 
nostic parents contend that God 
shall not be mentioned in the hear- 
ing of their children, shall God re- 
main unmentioned? Yes? Then 
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the schools are potentially Godless? 
Protest or no protest shall God re- 
main? The majority shall dictate 
to the minority? Then what of the 
sacred rights of the minority? 

I rather fancy that by the time 
any indignant would-be correspond- 
ent has filled out that questionnaire, 
some of the ardor will be gone out 
of his objection to my calling the 
schools logically or potentially God- 
less. 


F course none of the founders 
of the common school system 

dreamed of disassociating religion 
from education. The famous New 
England primer used for 150 years, 
though ostensibly a reading book 
was substantially a catechism. 
Nine-tenths of it consisted of texts 
from the Bible or lessons upon the 
texts. And in general it may be 
said that from the landing of the 
first settlers in Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts down to the 
Revolution, the It Was Not 
American system of Ever Thus 
education was sub- 
stantially what is now followed by 
the Catholic parochial schools, in 
which religion and education inter- 
lock and are inseparable. Dr. Mc- 
Andrew mentioned the date 1787. 
Perhaps he had in mind the act of 
confederation of the “Northwest 
Territory” which comprised most 
of what is now Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Michigan and Wisconsin, as 
well as some of Minnesota. That act 
declared “Religion, morality and 
knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encour- 
aged.” Evidently religion and mo- 
rality were taken to be an integral 
part of education. 
As a matter of record, most of the 
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educational pioneers upon whose 
philosophy the American system 
was founded took it for granted 
that religion and education should 
go hand in hand. Comenius, for 
example, enunciates as the basis of 
his system the principle that “the 
chief aim of education is to live in 
the happiness of God and in har- 
mony with His teachings.” Pesta- 
lozzi said that “not elevation of the 
intellect but moral and religious in- 
fluence is the chief duty of educa- 
tion.” One need not multiply ex- 
pressions of opinion to that same 
effect. Some years ago having to 
deal with the subject, I assembled 
some fifty or sixty statements simi- 
lar to those I have just transcribed. 
And I dare say that hundreds of 
them could be collected from a com- 
prehensive history of education. 
But in America as early as 1831 
the common schools commenced to 
go irreligious. In that year a com- 
mittee of the Board of Aldermen of 
New York City reported its judg- 
ment, as we have seen, that a public 
school “ought to teach only those 
branches which tend to prepare a 
child for the ordinary business of 
life,’ and that “religious studies 
are not necessary to prepare a child 
for the mechanical or any other 
business of life.” So there again 
from a hundred years ago we hear 
the phrase used only the other day 
by the President of Michigan, “the 
business of life.” It would be in- 
teresting to know whether Dr. Ruth- 
ven uses it in the sense of Comenius 
and Pestalozzi or in the sense of the 
New York aldermen of 1831. Then 
of course there is the familiar defi- 
nition of Herbert Spencer, “Educa- 
tion is a preparation for complete 
living.” I dare say that Dr. Ruth- 
ven has delivered many a homily on 
that text, but it is my misfortune 
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not to have heard him. I say this 
in all sincerity because in spite of 
my reflections upon the lack of clar- 
ity in his recent address, I some- 
how feel that if I knew his whole 
mind upon the subject of “the busi- 
ness and the art of life” I might per- 
haps agree with him. I only lament 
that when he had once introduced 
that vastly important subject, he 
did not come out flatfooted for the 
teaching of morals as indispensable 
to education, and a defense of reli- 
gion as the foundation of morals. 


PEAKING of the general results 
of the common school system 
of education in America after a hun- 
dred years, I have lately happened 
upon a couple of curious statements 
which seem to bear out the thesis of 
Dr. McAndrew that an “educative 
revolution” is imperatively neces- 
sary. All who are interested in 
American education will, I am sure, 
find these paragraphs entertaining 
if not alarming. The first is from 
the pen of a serene, well-poised and 
graceful writer who diffuses an at- 
mosphere of moderation in an other- 
wise fierce and fiery journal, the 
New York Nation. He calls himself 
“The Drifter.” In the issue of 
April 13th he says: 

“No consideration of the Ameri- 
can mind is complete without the 
comic strip. The influence of that 
phenomenon is beyond measuring. 
Not only are comic- 


strip artists paid The Comic 
larger salaries than Strip and 
any other employee the Popular 
on a newspaper; not Mind 


only does the pres- 

ence of certain comic strips enor- 
mously increase circulation, but 
the absence of a strip may very 
well cause a near panic among 
newspaper readers. A New York 
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journal omitted, one morning, 
‘Harold Teen,’ a comic strip de- 
picting the doings of a collegiate 
young man and his boy and girl 
friends. Ten thousand letters of 
protest were received by the next 
morning; law suits were threat- 
ened; the telephone exchange of the 
newspaper had to suspend its regu- 
lar business entirely and spend all 
day answering anxious inquiries. 
The strip appeared on the front 
page on the day after. When Little 
Orphan Annie was depicted as ill, 
not only were the inquiries after 
her health numbered by the thou- 
sands, but at least one gift of per- 
haps twenty dollars’ worth of 
American beauty roses arrived to 
cheer her sick-bed. When a care- 
less artist actually had the temerity 
to kill off one of his minor charac- 
ters, an amiable young lady, the pro- 
tests rose in number and frenzy. 
Gifts of money, advice, indignant 
alarm, ecstatic appreciation arrive 
regularly as the fortunes of the 
comic-strip characters rise and 
oo 

“The Drifter has this information 
about comic strips from a newspa- 
perman who vouched for its verac- 
ity and said it only touched the 
fringes of comic-strip lunacy. If 
his informant was exaggerating, as 
newspapermen sometimes do, the 
Drifter promises to print a correc- 
tion. But he ventures a guess that 
here is no exaggeration.” 

The Drifter, gentle and tolerant 
as he is, ventures upon a little mor- 
alizing which is not altogether with- 
out its sting: 

“What is the mental age of a na- 
tion which gets its literary—one al- 
most said its mental — pabulum 
from these sources? What chance 
has an adult, complicated idea, a 
book that satisfies the classical re- 


quirement of the evocation of pity 
and terror, to make its way in com- 
petition so unshakable and so wide. 
spread? The Drifter puts these 
questions not in indignation but as 
recognition of simple facts. In 
thinking about America, in attempt- 
ing to appeal to the reason of Amer- 
icans, one must remember the com- 
ic strip. It is an inalienable part of 
the American credo.” 


E other witness to the in- 

adequacy of American public 
school education is the redoubtable 
Arthur Brisbane of whom I fear we 
can speak little encomium beyond 
the fact that he is said to be the 
highest paid journalist in America 
and that, as he himself claims, his 
column is read by twenty or thirty 
millions of persons every day. 
Brisbane says: 

“What is education? The base- 
ball season begins and fifty mil- 
lion Americans can 
tell you about ‘the 
Browns, White Sox, 
Indians, Cardinals, 
Yankees, Giants,’ and Lefty Grove, 
Wesley Ferrell, Lefty Gomez, Long 
George Kelly, Hafey, Grimes and all 
the others. 

“Of the same fifty millions, few 
could tell you anything about Gior- 
dano Bruno, Arkwright, Archime- 
des, Servetus, Tamerlane, Harvey, 
to say nothing of Thales, Pythag- 
oras, or the big three, Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle.” 

Thereupon the journalist su- 
preme makes one of his usual banal 
and jejune comments to the effect 
that the great philosophers and 
scientists will live when baseball 
players are forgotten. He proffers 
no suggestion as to a solution of the 
problem of preparing youth for the 
business and the art of living. 


What They 
Really Know 
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OW, making due allowance for 
the exaggeration or lack of per- 
spective in the testimony of these 
two observers of the modern scene, 
it remains obvious that American 
education has been a huge disap- 
pointment. McAndrew is right 
when he says a revolution is neces- 
sary. He may even be right when 
he says that education, public and 
private, has been “stagnate” in our 
land since 1787. Dr. Ruthven is 
likewise right when he indicates 
that the purpose of education is to 
prepare youth for the business and 
the art of living. But they are both 
wrong if they think that education 
can achieve that result unless it 
teaches morality, and they are trag- 
ically wrong if they think they can 
produce a revolution in morality 
without the re-creation of religion. 


DY way of good measure, having 
promised two documents perti- 
nent to the question of what’s 
wrong with American education, I 
give another. A monthly magazine 
entitled Private School News sent 
to forty schools a questionnaire on 
religious teaching. Thirty-four head 
masters attack the law of many 
states making the reading of the 
Bible and prayers in public schools 
unlawful. Some of 


Religion them think the law 
in Private “childish, unintelli- 
Schools gent, irreligious and 

absurdly provin- 
cial.” One calls it “damnably in- 


tolerant.” One says: “The mere 
reading of the Bible in the public 
schools as a matter of form has lit- 
tle influence upon the life of those 
who are present,” but forbidding it 
is “a very narrow, un-American 
opinion and quite hostile to the 
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thought of religious freedom in this 
country.” 

Another says, “There is little 
value in merely reading the Bible— 
explanation and discussion are 
called for. The youth have re- 
mained too long ‘in darkness’ to be 
responsive to the matchless mean- 
ing and words, otherwise.” 

Yet others, mostly day-school 
men, “believe in prohibiting ‘prayer 
and the Bible’ except that the study 
of the Bible as ‘literature and for 
ethical purposes,’ might be toler- 
ated.” 

One private school reports “no 
religious observances whatsoever,” 
another holds a special discussion of 
a group of seniors once a week for 
twelve weeks “to examine the ele- 
ments of religion, to establish an 
open mind and intelligent attitude 
toward religion, and to determine 
the essential principles of the Chris- 
tian religion with their ethical and 
spiritual implications—I_ think 
[says the headmaster] that the 
class would be acceptable to Jews 
and Buddhists, as well as Gentiles, 
provided they were not too narrow 
and bigoted.” 

One “ultra-modern” private 
school has abandoned the Lord’s 
Prayer as being “too medieval.” 

There you have a cross-section of 
the moral and religious chaos that 
prevails in the American education- 
al world. To moral and religious 
add mental chaos, for surely there 
is something awry with the mental- 
ity of a headmaster who can com- 
mit the wild anachronism of calling 
the Lord’s Prayer medieval. That 
silly blunder apart, it is obvious that 
the educators are floundering sad- 
ly. They need orientation even 
more than revolution. 
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CHINA, JAPAN AND THE LEAGUE 


Last September the Chinese rep- 
resentative at Geneva brought to the 
attention of the Council of the 
League of Nations the Japanese 
military operations in Manchuria. 
Late in January the Japanese land- 
ed armed forces at Shanghai, and 
then the Chinese appealed from the 
Council to the Assembly of the 
League. The Japanese militarists 
were completely successful in Man- 
churia, and this large section of 
China declared its independence in 
February. Less than a month later, 
on March 9th, Pu-yi, the so-called 
“Boy Emperor” of 1917, was inau- 
gurated as Dictator. The new inde- 
pendent State is called Manchukuo. 
A commission of inquiry sent by 
the League several weeks ago asked 
Japan what progress had been made 
toward keeping the promise she had 
given to the League to withdraw 
her forces to their original stations 
inside the railroad zone. Tokyo re- 
plied that widespread disorders in 
Manchuria stood in the way. “At 
that rate,” says the New York 
Times, editorially, “the pacification 
of Manchuria would be a task for 
years, despite the fact that the char- 
acter of the opposition with which 
Japan must reckon has radically al- 
tered, even by her own account. 
Her original quarrel was with the 
Chinese Administration in Man- 
churia.” Now, continues the Times, 
“there is an ‘independent’ Man- 
churian Government of Tokyo’s own 
creation and entirely under its con- 
trol.” 

Meanwhile, hostilities broke out 
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at Shanghai, and though there was 
no official declaration of war, the 
Japanese attacked the unfortified 
town of Chapei after midnight of 
January 28th and set it afire. For 
more than a month there was stub- 
born fighting in this area, and it ex- 
tended north from Shanghai along 
the coast and inland. The resist- 
ance of the Chinese forces to the 
better trained soldiers of Japan sur- 
prised the world. An armistice was 
declared after five weeks during 
which hundreds were killed and 
wounded and negotiations were en- 
tered into by the contending parties 
and the Commission of the League. 
That is the situation at this writing. 

The views of the United States 
Government on the unhappy situa- 
tion were clearly set forth in a let- 
ter from our Secretary of State to 
Senator Borah, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, 
on February 24th. After reviewing 
the relations of this country with 
China and pointing out the signifi- 
cance of the Nine-Power treaty and 
the Pact of Paris, Mr. Stimson said: 
“We see no reason for abandoning 
the enlightened principles which are 
embodied in these treaties. ... On 
January 7th last, upon the instruc- 
tion of the President, this govern- 
ment formally notified Japan and 
China that it would not recognize 
any situation, treaty or agreement 
entered into by those governments 
in violation of the covenants of 
these treaties, which affected the 
rights of our government or its citi- 
zens in China. If a similar decision 
should be reached and a similar po- 
sition taken by the other govern- 
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ments of the world, a caveat will be 
placed upon such action which, we 
believe, will affectively bar the le- 
gality hereafter of any title or right 
sought to be obtained by pressure 
or treaty violation, and which, as 
has been shown by history in the 
past, will eventually lead to the 
restoration to China of rights and 
titles of which she may have been 
deprived.” 

A similar decision was reached 
by the Council of the League in a 
note to the Japanese representative 
at Geneva calling attention to Arti- 
cle X. of the League Covenant, in 
which they said emphatically that 
“no infringement of the territorial 
integrity and no change in the po- 
litical independence of any member 
of the League brought about in dis- 
regard of this article ought to be 
recognized as valid and effectual by 
the members of the League of Na- 
tions.” 


— 
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REUNION OF CALVERT ASSOCIATES 


To commemorate the 298th anni- 
versary of the founding of the col- 
ony of Maryland, the Calvert Asso- 
ciates held a notable reunion in 
New York on April 8th. The Hon. 
Albert C. Ritchie, Governor of 
Maryland, was the principal speak- 
er. He declared that Maryland’s 
two priceless contributions to the 
nation were in the realm of self- 
government and religious freedom, 
both essentials of human rights and 
human liberty. “It is religion that 
makes a man a citizen of two 
worlds,” said the Governor. “It was 
Maryland under the Calverts that 
not only advanced the frontiers of 
liberty and democratic government, 
but recognized man’s right to prac- 
tice his religion in the light of his 
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faith and according to his con- 
science.” 

The meeting was presided over 
by Michael Williams, editor of The 
Commonweal, which is published by 
the Calvert Associates. Other 
speakers besides Governor Ritchie 
were the Rev. Richard B. Washing- 
ton of Hot Springs, Va., a collateral 
descendant of George Washington, 
and Judge M. Proskauer of the New 
York Supreme Court, and trustee 
of the Federation for the Support 
of Jewish Philanthropic Institu- 
tions. John McCormack was the 
soloist of the occasion and The 
Medizvalists, the double quartet of 
the Paulist Choir, sang a group of 
songs. The greetings of President 
Hoover were read. The Calvert As- 
sociates were organized to spread 
the ideals of religious tolerance and 
liberty in this country. 
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CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION FOR PEACE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, was the scene 
of the sixth annual Conference of 
the Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace at the end of March. 
All the sessions were open to the 
public. The idea of educating for 
peace in the class room was stressed 
in a round table conference attend- 
ed by Religious and lay teachers. 
This, it was considered, would be a 
definite step forward toward the 
goal, admittedly distant, of univer- 
sal peace. The Rev. Dr. Donald A. 
MacLean, professor of Social Ethics 
at the Catholic University, recom- 
mended the consolidation of our 
War and Navy Departments into a 
department of national defense; the 
establishment of a peace depart- 
ment with jurisdiction over interna- 
tional relations, and the establish- 
ment of a National Peace College 























comparable to West Point and An- 
napolis, which would afford a thor- 
ough education in international re- 
lations, and in the theory, history, 
ideals and art of peace. 

The Rev. Dr. John A. Ryan, di- 
rector of the Department of Social 
Action of the N. C. W. C., declared 
it to be the duty of all Catholics to 
support all reasonable proposals for 
the reduction and the abolition of 
national armaments. Another sig- 
nificant paper was presented by the 
Rev. Cyprian Emanuel, O.F.M., of 
Cleveland, in discussing the ques- 
tion: “Is War Justifiable Today?” 
Father Emanuel said that while 
war is not intrinsically immoral 
and, in particular, defensive war is 
justified if the requisite conditions 
are present, still it seemed to him 
that even defensive war on an ex- 
tensive scale between two large 
states, is outlawed to-day on the 
basis of the rule of proportionate 
evil and the demand that it be the 
last resort. 

The Most Rev. Joseph Schrembs, 
D.D., Bishop of Cleveland, admon- 
ished all at the conference to be 
“Crusaders for civic peace in your 
community, crusaders for national 
peace, crusaders for international 
peace. Become exponents,” he said, 
“of sound principles of the welfare 
of individuals, of the family, of the 
community, of the nation, of the 
world at large. Set your faces with 
determination against propaganda 
of hate and selfishness which en- 
genders war.” 


_— 
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THE KIDNAPING OF THE 
LINDBERGH BABY 


On the night of March Ist, 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh, the 
twenty-months-old son of Col. 
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Charles Lindbergh, was kidnaped 
from his nursery, and a note was 
left by the kidnapers demanding a 
ransom of $50,000. It was more 
than a month before contact was 
made with a representative of the 
abductors, or one who posed as 
such, and the ransom paid over in 
cash. Still, at this writing, the 
child has not been returned to his 
parents. 

Sympathy and indignation were 
expressed in press and pulpit 
throughout the country; indeed, 
throughout the world, for the stolen 
child was the best known baby in 
the world. The event undoubtedly 
had “news” value and the papers 
of the country made the most of the 
opportunity commercially. This is 
the opinion of a newspaper man 
and an author, Mr. Silas Bent, in 
The Outlook, and it is a side of the 
whole tragic episode which is itself 
“news.” As Mr. Bent points out, 
“all the legitimate news could have 
been told adequately in three-quar- 
ters of a column of space; instead, 
day after day, pages were devoted 
to it, and some newspapers made it 
a practice for a time to give it all 
of page one, which is the show win- 
dow of the daily press. The staid 
Associated Press sent out ten thou- 
sand words of this story daily. The 
International News Service, a 
Hearst organization, sent out fifty 
thousand words the day the story 
‘broke’ and thirty thousand the next 
day.” 

Two or three reporters and one 
or two photographers, Mr. Bent 
rightly says, could have gathered all 
the news and pictures necessary. 
But there were dozens from all the 
news gathering agencies and pa- 
pers between New York and Phila- 
delphia. Other important news 
about our Congress, the war in the 
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Far East, meanwhile received scant 
notice. “It is useless to pretend,” 
says Silas Bent, “that hard-boiled 
news executives were so broken up 
about the Lindbergh boy that they 
could think of nothing else. What 
they were thinking of was circula- 
tion. They got it.” 
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NEw INSTRUCTION FOR RELIGIOUS 
ORDERS AND CONGREGATIONS 


THE Rome correspondent of the 
N. C. W. C. sent news at the begin- 
ning of April of an Instruction is- 
sued by the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious to all Superiors-General of 
Religious Orders and Congregations 
on the religious and ecclesiastical 
training of students for the priest- 
hood. The Instruction begins with 
a preamble containing the words of 
praise of His Holiness Pope Pius 
XI. for the excellence of the reli- 
gious state and his solicitude for Re- 
ligious Orders and Congregations. 
Then follow two chapters; the first 
dealing with the training of students 
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for the priesthood, the second with 
the examination they must pass be- 
fore being admitted to Holy Orders. 

According to this Instruction 
young men are not to be admitted 
to a Novitiate until they have com- 
pleted their preparatory studies. 
After the Novitiate they are to go to 
houses of study and attend the pre- 
scribed courses in philosophy and 
theology. The second chapter deals 
with dimissory letters and the rights 
of Bishops to take directly into con- 
sideration the qualities of the men 
to be promoted to Orders. In re- 
gard to promotion to Orders, Supe- 
riors must remember, the Instruc- 
tion continues, that they cannot ad- 
mit their students to them till they 
have made the profession of either 
perpetual or solemn vows. In reli- 
gious houses where these vows are 
not taken, the students must fulfill 
an interval of two years of tempo- 
rary vows. In the Congregations 
that have no vows, the students 
must pass three years from the time 
they have been admitted to the Con- 
gregation. 
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WE consider our first article this 
month, “Our Prison Population,” 
with the two which are to follow it 
in succeeding issues, of the highest 
importance. H. C. Boccnio writes 
from the standpoint of one who 
spent five years among prisoners, 
and who sought to get at fundamen- 
tal causes instead of being satisfied 
with tabulating results. Mr. Boc- 
chio is a graduate of an Eastern 
University and a well-known law 
school, and spent fifteen years in 
the legal profession. He makes his 
home in Oakland, Calif. 


ANOTHER contributor writing in 
our pages some years ago of HELEN 
Parry (Mrs. Denis) Even (“Whis- 
tles of Silver”) dubbed her a “mod- 
ern medievalist,” and we can think 
of nothing which expresses better 
her distinctive quality. She is the 
author of several volumes of verse, 
and our readers know her in both 
poetry and prose. She is also a con- 
tributor to Punch, The Dublin Re- 
view, Blackfriars, etc. 


JOHN JEROME Rooney, A.B., A.M., 
LL.D. (“Pentecostal Hymn”), is a 
former contributor whom we are 
glad to welcome again to our pages. 
He has been Special Counsel to the 
City of New York since 1920, and 
before entering the legal profession, 
had a long experience in journalism. 
He was one of the founders of the 
Poetry Society of America and is an 
Academy Member of the Catholic 
Poetry Society of America. He has 
written much verse that has a wide 
circulation and appears in many 
anthologies. 
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THE former Rector of the Church 
of St. Mary the Virgin, Dr. SELDEN 
PeaBopy DELANY, has already made 
a place for himself in Catholic 
hearts in America. His article, 
“Some Impressions of Rome,” has 
done more than anything we have 
read in several years to make us 
desire a long visit to the Eternal 
City. Dr. Delany is at the Col- 
legio Beda preparing for the priest- 
hood. 


“Most unworthy of her, but a sin- 
cere reaction to her exquisite book, 
Burnished Chalices,” is the way 
MarGIE CANNON describes her poem 
“To Vera Marie Tracy.” Miss Can- 
non is a Junior in Loretto Heights 
College, Loretto, Colo., and last year 
won the first prize in the Colorado 
Catholic Press Club Poetry Contest 
and was the recipient of the Notre 
Dame Key for Written Humor. 
Her work, prose and verse, has been 
published in Extension, Verse, the 
Guild Magazine, etc., a gratifying 
success for such a young poet. 


THAT prospective visitors to the 
Eucharistic Congress in Ireland 
next month may realize something 
of the past glories of that land, 
EpyTHE HELEN BROWNE gives us 
“Antique Ireland.” Miss Browne 
continues to add to her collection 
of famous autographs, the latest ac- 
quisition, a much prized one, being 
that of Maude Adams. 


CaTHAL O’Byrneé (“A Beggar- 
man’s Prayer”) lives in Belfast, Ire- 
land, and is well known in this 
country as an authority on Irish 
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folk music and an interpreter of 
Ireland’s lovely old folk songs. He 
is an occasional contributor of both 
prose and verse of Irish inspira- 
tion. 


It would be quite superfluous for 
us to tell our readers anything of 
JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., Px.D., who 
here writes of a brother physician 
and scholar, “Dr. Austin O’Malley,” 
in terms that might well be applied 
to himself. 


CARROLL LANE FENTON (“Inter- 
pretations of Science’’) is a new con- 
tributor, a paleontologist formerly 
on the staffs of the Universities of 
Cincinnati and Buffalo. At present 
Mrs. Fenton and he are engaged in 
research of fossil corals, under the 
auspices of the Paleontological So- 
ciety and the National Research 
Council, most of their work being 
done at the University of Iowa. 
Mr. Fenton is associate editor for 
paleontology of the American Mid- 
land Naturalist, published by the 
University of Notre Dame. 


Lapp Frissy (Mrs. C. L.) Morse 
(“Benediction”) is a name familiar 
to readers of “The Conning Tower” 
column formerly in the New York 
World and now in the New York 
Herald Tribune. It is also known 
in the pages of Good Housekeeping, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Vanity 
Fair, Youth’s Companion, etc. Mrs. 
Morse made an intensive study of 
Dante under Professor Mackenzie 
of Yale, spent two years in Italy, 
one in a mining camp in Arizona 
and another working in a slum hos- 
pital in New York. She lives in 
Northfield, Vt. 





OUR CONTRIBUTORS 





JAMES W. BENNETT (“The New 
Spirit Tablet.” II.) brings to a 
poignant conclusion the story of lit- 
tle Liu with its illuminating side- 
lights on the ways of the Orient. 


Poems like “Quiet Hills” are grad- 
ually gaining for KENTON KILMER, 
independently of the name he bears, 
an appreciative public. His work 
appears frequently in our maga- 
zines and newspapers. 


Last year’s controversy awak- 
ened an interest in “Malta,” which 
will be stimulated by Rev. P. R. Mc- 
CaFFrEY’s article. Father McCaf- 
frey, of the Carmelite Fathers, be- 
came a contributor of ours with 
“Anodyne” in the January number. 
His latest book, From Dusk to 
Dawn, a history of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph of Newark, will soon be re- 
viewed in our pages. 


THEODORE MayNnarp (“Lewis Car- 
roll”) is peculiarly happy in his de- 
fense of the Rev. Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson. No doubt the real Alice, 
soon to arrive in this country, will 
be in complete agreement with him. 
Mr. Maynard’s busy pen is at pres- 
ent engaged in the preparation of a 
book on poetry, which is eagerly 
awaited. 


Tue study of child psychology 
joined to the practical experience of 
a mother of five has led Atice D. 
KELLY to the conclusion set forth in 
her first article written for THE 
CaTHOLIC WorLD, “Boys, Girls and 
Standards.” Mrs. Kelly has written 
extensively on kindred subjects for 
Parents’ Magazine, Harper’s, The 
Atlantic Monthly, etc. 
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Mew Books 





Expression in America. By Ludwig Lewisohn.—American Writers on Amer- 
ican Literature. Edited by John Macy.—The Literary Mind. By Max Eastman.— 
The Emotional Discovery of America. By Stuart Sherman.—Modern Architecture. 
By Frank Lloyd Wright.—A Cheerful Ascetic and Other Essays. By Rev. James 
J. Daly, S.J.—Life in the Middle Ages. By G. G. Coulton—Roman Literary Theory 
and Criticism. By Rev. J. F. D’Alton, D.D.—Snug Harbor. By W. W. Jacobs.— 
Evolution and Faith with Other Essays. By Bishop Hedley.—Everyman Remem- 
bers. By Ernest Rhys.—Return to Yesterday. By Ford Madox Ford.—Shorter 


Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


Expression in America. By Ludwig 
Lewisohn. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $4.00. 


American Writers on American Lit- 


erature. Edited by John Macy. 
New York: Horace Liveright. 
$5.00. 


The Literary Mind. By Max East- 
man. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50. 

The Emotional Discovery of America. 
By Stuart Sherman. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 

A sharpened spirit of inquiry, a 
growing reluctance when it comes 
to accepting many writers and fash- 
ionable criteria at their face value, 
an admittance of the necessity of 
reconsidering the whole field of 
American letters from the vantage 
point which our new perspective is 
just beginning to afford us—these 
are some of the most reassuring 
signs of a critical effort which is be- 
ginning to lead us to an acceptance 
of much needed standards and a 
greater sanity. of judgment and 
taste. These produced the scholar- 
ly, definitely planned, and rather 
sound volumes of Professor Par- 
rington’s Main Currents in Amer- 
ican Thought; these explain per- 
haps the attentiveness which any 
discriminating student must accord 





the insistent voices of our Human- 
ists; these go far, too, in accounting 
for the hospitable reception which 
we must accord the four volumes 
which are the subject of this notice. 

Of the four, Ludwig Lewisohn’s 
Expression in America deserves the 
greatest claim to our attention. It 
is, as far as I know, the only vol- 
ume, with any pretension of being 
a comprehensive study of American 
literature, that has the combined 
distinction of being artistically 
beautiful and almost passionately 
inspired in its approach to its sub- 
ject and of almost unquestionable 
validity as to its most important 
conclusions. Lewisohn tells us that 
he began preparations for the book 
years ago when he was a student at 
Columbia and that the actual work 
of it has never been far from his 
mind for the past five years. One 
can well believe this for the study 
is one of almost gigantic ambitions 
in the wide range of reading and, 
the intimate and first-hand know!l- 
edge of detail which it reveals. Be- 
ginning with our colonial origins it 
covers, step by step and with a 
painstaking attention to significant 
bypaths, the whole of our literature 
down through the present day. The 
dessicating influence of Puritanism; 
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such writers of the “genteel” tradi- 
tion as Howells, Whittier, and Long- 
fellow; the Transcendentalist revolt 
led by Emerson and Thoreau; the 
disquieting forces which account 
for the highly imaginative work of 
that erratic genius, Poe, and the su- 
preme achievement of The Scarlet 
Letter; the development of the short 
story; the evolution of the Amer- 
ican novel from its naturalistic ori- 
gins in Norris, Sinclair, and Crane; 
and a thorough exposition of the 
critical debate which resulted in 
the resurgence of Humanism—such 
sparse words of mine must suffice 
to suggest the contents of the vol- 
ume. 

I believe it is in his treatment of 
contemporary writers that Mr. 
Lewisohn is most judicious and 
valid. He sees the limitations of 
such writers as Lewis with an al- 
most unprecedented clarity; he 
flagellates Cabell and Hergesheimer 
and Dreiser and O’Neill with a new 
and original courage. His evalua- 
tion of this last writer is the first 
unequivocating criticism of the 
dramatist I have yet seen. I cannot 
resist quoting part of this not only 
for its particular application but for 
its general value as a verity too 
many of our writers fail to observe. 
After excoriating O’Neill because of 
his cold and malicious and inhu- 
man characters and themes, Lewi- 
sohn says, 


“Now the world is full of merci- 
less egoism and envy and malice. 
But no great writer has ever ac- 
cepted that as a sufficient account 
of human life. For there is also 
generous passion and sacrificial love 
and unfaltering devotion and the 
sun warms and food delights and 
even the barren and cruel sea has a 
magic and a grandeur .. .” 


In its high seriousness and beauty 
this passage might be said to set 
the whole tone of the book. Cer- 
tain little dissatisfactions, of course, 
I feel with it: certain observations 
(the “acrid vision of Lardner,” the 
“venerated name of Freud,” etc.) I 
disagree with. But the study still 
remains about the most beautifully 
written and soundest that we yet 
possess. 

Such enthusiasms cannot be re- 
served for John Macy’s editing of 
American Writers on American 
Literature in which thirty-seven 
writers emerge from their academic 
copses or Bohemian studios (too 
often, I fear, from the latter) to 
write on special topics or fields from 
what, if one may judge from the 
general diffuseness of the volume, 
must be at least thirty-seven times 
too divergent a point of view. Not 
that there are no exceptions: Dr. 
Murdock’s paper on our colonial 
historians is thorough and conclu- 
sive; Louis Untermeyer’s on mod- 
ern poets, though sketchy (he men- 
tions over seventy-five poets in a 
dozen pages), is authoritative; Ar- 
thur Maurice’s study of our maga- 
zines is a much needed and ade- 
quate one. But in general the very 
plan of the book—that of choosing 
so many writers—would seem to de- 
feat what should have been its very 
purpose—that of presenting a uni- 
fied critical appraisal. We can wel- 
come the volume as a challenging 
study but not as an important one. 

In The Literary Mind it is Pro- 
fessor Eastman’s thesis that “sci- 
ence, having displaced magic and re- 
ligion and abstract philosophy .. . 
is now successfully attacking litera- 
ture” and that most of the present 
literary confusion and our effete 
“modernism” are but retreats from 
this “invasion.” The inescapable 
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conclusions which are consequent 
upon this advance, Professor East- 
man thinks it high time we recog- 
nize; and he illustrates his point in 
a series of papers covering the dis- 
astrous effect of intellectualism 
upon our letters, defining certain 
forms to show the harmony be- 
tween the literary and _ scientific 
points of view, and inquiring into 
the future of poetry, drama and the 
novel. A chuckling humor (no- 
ticed especially in his section on 
literature in retreat) gives a rare 
leaven and makes delightful such 
of his travesties as those entitled 
“The Cult of Unintelligibility” and 
“The Tendency Toward Pure Po- 
etry” in which he thwacks those of 
our poets who forget that literary 
art must communicate. The stric- 
tures on Watson and I. A. Richards 
are also effectively pertinent and in 
themselves would cover whatever 
slight faults the book may have and 
even compensate for the somewhat 
grandiose style in which Professor 
Eastman himself writes when ac- 
cusing the Humanists of being 
grandiose! 

The final volume of this review— 
The Emotional Discovery of Amer- 
ica—is the most interesting and at 
the same time the most insignifi- 
cant, of the group. In this series of 
charming essays on such diverse 
subjects as Henry James and Cel- 
lini, Godwin and Squire Osbaldes- 
ton, Carlyle and Chesterton, Pro- 
fessor Sherman will, by his grace 
and humor and urbanity, live again 
for those of us who think him dead. 
But the book, made up of random 
papers and small reviews, will 
hardly attain the importance of 
anything he published during his 
lifetime or of the two posthumous 
studies already given us. Further- 
more, The Emotional Discovery of 
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America emphasizes too sharply the 
Sherman who, influenced by the lit- 
erary flesh-pot, had turned his back 
upon the high messianic work of his 
most effective period. Cc. MCC. 


Modern Architecture. By Frank 
Lloyd Wright. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press. $4.00. 
Whether one agrees with the au- 

thor of this book entirely, with res- 

ervations, or not at all, no student, 
or layman for that matter, inter- 
ested in “modern” architecture can 
afford to ignore these observations 
on the so-called “mother of the 
arts” by one of its foremost expo- 
nents. To sum it all up in a nut- 
shell, Mr. Wright’s argument is that 
the old art “forms” are dead, and 
that to try to resuscitate and adapt 
them to modern environment and 
“materials” is a desecration of the 
very word, art, and a breach of good 
taste. Thus, he admonishes us, it 
is well to draw inspiration from 
the spirit of Oriental, Egyptian, 
and “classic” art, but we must not 
ape their “models.” For example: 

“We believe in our greatness when 

we have tossed up a Pantheon to the 

god of money in a night or two, like 
the Illinois Trust Building or the 

Chicago National Bank. It is our 

glory to get together a mammoth 

aggregation of Roman monuments, 
sarchophagi and temples for a Post 

Office in a year or two.” But this 

resorting to the “ghosts” of the past, 

no matter how great in their day 
and age, says he contemptuously, is 
to shirk the task in hand and fall 
back on ready-made patterns. 
While unfortunately his logic is 
not always very clear and his style 

a bit too long-winded, yet with a 

good deal of justification, he main- 

tains that architecture (as well as 
all the other arts) must reflect 
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the temper of its age and be 
molded in its concomitant mate- 
rials. And while contending that 
the “skyscraper” form of architec- 
ture, in practice, has been grossly 
not to say vulgarly, abused; yet “for 
this age of steel and steam the tools 
with which civilization’s true record 
will be written are scientific 
thoughts made operative in iron 
and bronze and steel and in the 
plastic processes which character- 
ize this age, all of which we call 
machine.” 

All of this, of course, goes to 
prove that Mr. Wright is quite 
sound in his contentions in so far 
as he goes; that is, in his working 
assumptions: “Machinery, materials 
ahd men” are, no doubt the basic, 
if not all the, elements we have to 
work with; but still, “concrete,” 
“steel,” “electricity” and “men”— 
without genius or a sense of beauty, 
for beauty’s sake—will not give us 
great works of art. Nor will vilifi- 
cation of the great dead help much 
in solving the esthetic and practical 
problems confronting the modern 
architect. D. F. 


A Cheerful Ascetic and Other Essays. 
By Rev. James J. Daly, S.J. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Co. 

The present day essay, like most 
other present day performances, 
has generally something “high ten- 
sion” about it. Even first rate writ- 
ers whose thought is sane, produce 
overtones of style which finally get 
the reader’s nerves on stretch. It is 
interesting enough to watch the 
building going up, but the accom- 
paniment of riveting soon wearies 
one. This modern tendency of style 
is probably a more or less uncon- 
scious adjustment, or concession, 
to the average modern mind, which 
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like an infant, tolerates no toy that 
does not make a noise. The result 
is that the natural fragrance of lan- 
guage, the elusive but refreshing 
thing called “charm” has largely 
disappeared from modern English. 
Nowadays we are smelling at arti- 
ficial roses. 

This book of Father Daly’s, if for 
nothing else, is of great value in 
bringing back to us the unheard 
melodies of charm of style. The 
noise of riveting is gone. The 
words, the phrases drop as the gen- 
tle rain from heaven upon the earth 
beneath. We read, we are re- 
freshed, we have time to think, to 
dream, we experience all the united 
pleasures that a good book should 
give us. And we are invigorated, 
for charm includes strength and 
clearness of thought. 

For these reasons the dozen or so 
portraits that make up the volume 
will linger long in the memory. 

J. P. C. 


Life in the Middle Ages. By G. G. 
Coulton. Four volumes in one. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$5.50. 

Dr. Coulton has already published 
the contents of this volume and the 
critics have already spoken their 
word, favorably or unfavorably. 
Anthologies are nearly always use- 
ful either to the casual reader or to 
the earnest student in the initial 
stages of research, but we doubt 
very much whether the volume be- 
fore us could justifiably be recom- 
mended to either class. This is not 
because of any formal unfaithful- 
ness in the author’s presentation of 
the vast material gathered after 
thirty years’ study among all kinds 
of medieval writings. The inci- 
dents he quotes are actually to be 
found in authentic sources; the 
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stories translated and the sermons 
reproduced were actually told or 
delivered during the time covered 
by this bulky volume. In all fair- 
ness the present reviewer must con- 
fess that he has always admired 
the strict accuracy of Dr. Coulton’s 
quotations. 7 

But the learned Professor of Cam- 
bridge University seems to have be- 
gun his researches in medieval lit- 
erature with one set purpose: to re- 
veal life in the Middle Ages as a 
hotchpotch of meanness, cruelty, 
superstition, ignorance, priest-craft, 
immorality. The result is not quite 
so dark a picture as that given in 
his From St. Francis to Dante, but 
it is dark enough. 

Had Dr. Coulton used his remark- 
able powers and especially his infi- 
nite patience in historical research 
in a constructive attempt to gather 
into an anthology all that is merito- 
rious in the life of the Middle Ages, 
be it in the realm of Art, Religion, 
Literature or Sociology, the result- 
ant volume would have been equal- 
ly bulky, equally interesting, and 
perhaps more representative of the 
civilization in which he is so pro- 
foundly interested. That, however, 
is for ripe scholars to judge. We 
need only remark that scholars 
whose stature is no less than that 
of Dr. Coulton have succeeded in 
making some of us grateful for the 
heritage of the Middle Ages. No one 
could be grateful for the times de- 
picted in the volume before us. 

A word of warning then to the 
casual reader into whose hands it 
may fall; you do not know the lit- 
erature of the Middle Ages if you 
only know the material supplied 
you within these covers. Another 
word of warning to the serious stu- 
dent of history or of literature; your 
initial researches will be unto more 


profit if you have the courage and 
the patience and the ability to ap- 
proach the authentic records direct- 
ly. There, maybe, you will find all 
that Dr. Coulton has reproduced 
but you will also find much more 
that will edify and instruct. Fr. p. 


Roman Literary Theory and Criticism. 
By Rev. J. F. D’Alton, D.D. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$6.50. 

Classical scholars will give a 
hearty welcome to this minute sur- 
vey of Latin literature from the 
primitive beginnings of Nevius and 
Nennius to the days of the Anto- 
nines. Father D’Alton’s work nec- 
essarily includes a comparative 
study of the Greek classics, for Ro- 
man literary theory and criticism 
were derived mainly from _ the 
Greeks, who furnished it with 
countless pure models in oratory, 
rhetoric, drama, epic and lyric po- 
etry. 

This fascinating volume tells us 
how the Latin writers copied, modi- 
fied and paraphrased their Greek 
models, what standards of criticism 
they applied to their own works, 
and what were the peculiar views 
of writers like Terence, Cicero, Hor- 
ace and Quintilian. We read of 
Terence abandoning the prologue of 
exposition, Cicero writing poorly of 
Latin poetry and excellently of 
Latin oratory, Horace reviving the 
Lucilian tradition in satire, and 
Quintilian protesting against the 
degenerate features of the prose of 
Seneca. Special chapters are de- 
voted to the quarrels between the 
ancients and the moderns, and to 
Cicero’s controversy with the At- 
ticists, who falsely branded him 
with the stigma of Asianism—a 
synonym of faulty and corrupt ora- 


tory. 
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Father D’Alton quotes every emi- 
nent scholar in England, Germany 
and France on the subject matter 
of his treatise, so that the student 
can easily weigh the value of his 
own critical estimates. He has 
made a most valuable contribution 
to a most difficult study. Bb. L. c. 


Snug Harbor. By W. W. Jacobs. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 

This volume of over six hundred 
pages contains fifty-eight of the 
best short stories of the clever Eng- 
lishman who has been delighting 
his fellow countrymen for the past 
thirty years and whose charm and 
talent have won him countless ad- 
mirers in America. Jacobs’s humor 
is delicious, and to read him is to 
know the joy of irrepressible 
chuckles and honest explosions of 
laughter. Incidentally he reveals 
the folly of the American notion 
that the English lack a sense of hu- 
mor. No living American short 
story writer is his equal either for 
humor or technique. 

Jacobs, as a matter of fact, is a 
master of technique. He wastes no 
words but goes right to the point; 
his characters are drawn with a 
minimum of swift sure strokes and 
skillfully sustained; his plots are 
cleverly varied and always make 
possible the exploitation of a situa- 
tion which has all the appearance 
of having just happened but which, 
actually, has been thought out and 
prearranged to the last detail. The 
dialogue is of a piece with charac- 
terization and plots—neat, direct, 
clean-cut, seemingly natural but ac- 
tually highly artificial and yielding 
every ounce of its possibilities. 

Jacobs’s flair is for artificial com- 
edy and hence he has virtually no 
place for crime, tragedy and pas- 
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sion. Now and then, however, he 
has tried his hand at these sterner 
themes, two of which are presented 
here although the finest of all, The 
Monkey’s Paw is, strangely enough, 
omitted. With that exception 
Snug Harbor is admirable. It de- 
serves a place in your traveling bag 
and in the circle of your bed lamp, 
and it is a sure tonic for any con- 
valescent whose physician has not 
put a ban on laughter. J.J.R. 


Evolution and Faith with Other Es- 
says. By Bishop Hedley. New 
York: Benziger Bros. $3.25. 
Years ago, Bishop Hedley con- 

ceived the plan, and even began the 

work, of republishing some of his 

Dublin Review articles. This hap- 

py idea—frustrated by his death in 

1915—has been realized by “A 

Monk of Ampleforth” (possibly his 

biographer, Dom Wilson). With 

the exception of one from the Amer- 
ican Ecclesiastical Review, all the 
essays here reprinted are from The 

Dublin Review, of which Bishop 

Hedley was editor from 1878 to 

1884. They were written during 

the seventies and therefore repre- 

sent the author, born in 1837, at the 
height of his mental powers. 

In a lengthy Introduction Dom 
Cuthbert Butler analyzes and ap- 
praises the various articles. Of the 
opening essay, written when The 
Origin of Species was but ten years 
old, he remarks that it is “a model 
for apologists of how to keep their 
head in the excitement of novel and 
even at first disconcerting theo- 
ries.” Nearly thirty years later 
Bishop Hedley returned to the sub- 
ject of this essay, reaffirmed his 
earlier teachings, maintaining even 
more explicitly that a theist can 
reasonably be an evolutionist, and 
declared that “the larger number of 
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educated Catholics have accepted, 
in a general way, the hypothesis of 
evolution.” To show that the theo- 
logical bearings of the subject have 
not changed materially from the 
lines laid down in the essay of 1871, 
Dom Butler goes into the matter of 
the criticism published by the 
Civilta Cattolica in 1899 and treats 
it more fully than was done in the 
Life of Bishop Hedley, citing Was- 
mann, Leroy, Dorlodot and de 
Sinéty. Incidentally his assertion 
that Dorlodot’s second volume nev- 
er appeared “not, as is sometimes 
supposed, that there was any trou- 
ble over the imprimatur but be- 
cause it was never written owing to 
the author’s death,” has been borne 
out by the recent publication of 
Messenger’s Evolution and Theol- 
ogy. 

Into the eternal dispute of Plato- 
nist and Aristotelian Bishop Hed- 
ley plunged with uncompromising 
eagerness. He saw Platonism as an 
obstruction to the formation of a 
scientific body of Christian theol- 
ogy and rejoiced when Pope Leo 
XIII. established the Thomistic 
System in Catholic schools. He 
gives a brief and wonderfully lucid 
exposition of the theological func- 
tion of Scholasticism; and his fore- 
cast of the consequences of the 
42terni Patris reads like history. 

The essay on Prayer—once re- 
printed in a C. T. S. pamphlet now 
unobtainable—forms his sole con- 
siderable contribution to mystical 
literature. Occasioned by a new 
edition of Sancta Sophia in 1876, it 
is largely a vindication of the teach- 
ings of Father Baker. It contains 
also illuminating pages on the na- 
ture of contemplative prayer, the 
practice of meditation, and the fit- 
ness of Father Baker’s instructions 
“for a multitude of souls, whose 
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number is happily increasing every 
year.” 

There can be no question that the 
contents of the present volume well 
deserved permanent form, for they 
possess enduring value. Bishop 
Hedley had not the originality or 
the sensitiveness of Newman, for 
example, but he was more repre- 
sentative of what might be called 
official Catholic scholarship. Even 
when dealing with difficult subjects 
he is fairly easy to read. His 
thought is always clear; his state- 
ments are informative; and the 
breath of his culture is obvious. 
He has the largeness of spirit prop- 
er to a Benedictine and, as becomes 
a Northumbrian, he is positive. 

J. MCS. 


Everyman Remembers. By Ernest 
Rhys. New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart. $4.00. 

On laying aside this volume the 
reader may be thankful that time 
has been niggard of alms to ob- 
livion, has seemingly spared so 
many goodly memories from the 
limbo of that wallet on his back. 
Near the close of this record of his 
forty years as editor and man of 
letters, the author admits—or is it 
a belated warning?—that memory 
is an artist and not to be trusted. 
If she has enriched the tints of some 
of the portraits, has sharpened the 
facets of some of the epigrams, such 
things—and more—may be forgiv- 
en her in exchange for profitable 
information and delightful enter- 
tainment. One regrets the omis- 
sion of the chapters dealing with 
Mr. Rhys’s early life, alluded to in 
the Foreword. 

The table of contents reads like a 
roster of celebrities in art, letters, 
the stage, since the mid-eighties. 
Some have the elbow-room of a 
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whole chapter to move in, Conrad, 
Galsworthy, Hardy. The great G. 
B. S. is touched off in scattered al- 
lusions or characterized as_ that 
“provoking, plausible, cynical Irish- 
man.” 

The story of Everyman’s Library, 
now only one hundred and fifty 
titles short of its goal of one thou- 
sand, is fully told by the editor with 
a vivid sketch of its publisher, John 
Dent. The easy, discursive meth- 
od, or no-method, is congenial to 
anecdote. For circulation in the 
American dry belt, it would be well 
if the bookseller glued firmly to- 
gether pages 124 and 125. It is there 
that Walt Whitman chronicles his 
sublimation of a keg of rye whisky 
into a Two Hundred Dollar Prize 
Temperance Story. 

“London is the real protagonist 
of the drama,” the author tells us, 
but he is sensitive to the more 
astringent atmosphere of America, 
and, true to his Cymric descent, re- 
sponsive to nature idyllic or eerie. 

M.C. M. 


Return to Yesterday. By Ford Madox 
Ford. New York: Liveright, Inc. 
$4.00. 

We can think of no better com- 
pany to take us back to the age of 
grand old men than that which 
Ford Madox Ford offers us in writ- 
ing his latest book. For there is 
probably no man of letters now liv- 
ing who can evidence in such a task 
a more intimate and first hand 
knowledge of his times, a more gos- 
sipy wealth of literary anecdote, or 
a greater enthusiasm for all that is 
fine than can Mr. Ford. 

The grandson of Ford Madox 
Brown, the painter, and a nephew 
of the Rossettis, he has inherited 
and here displays the richest graces 
and finest traditions which the life 
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and letters of their day had to of- 
fer. As a boy he lived with Swin- 
burne and the members of the Pre- 
Raphaelite group in the very house 
that Thackeray made famous in 
The Newcomes. He has perhaps 
known every important literary fig- 
ure since that time: he has strolled 
down Rye Road with Henry James 
while the Old Man, his sturdy fig- 
ure clad in a peajacket, and wear- 
ing one of his innumerable cricket 
caps, emphasized his “steps and the 
cadences of his conversation by dig- 
ging his cane into the road”; he has 
discussed with Conrad, during the 
long years of their collaboration, 
everything from the technique of 
the novel to “nice shades in sauce 
flavours”; he has chatted with his 
friend, Dr. Garnett, in the musty 
but hallowed recesses of the Cata- 
logue Room in the British Museum; 
he has talked over debts and doubts 
with “poor Stevie’ Crane at Brede 
Place and at Ravensbrook; he has 
known Premiers and waiters and 
his convivial heart has kindled with 
a kindly warmth for all. 

It is perhaps just this warmth 
which is the main source of charm 
in Return to Yesterday. For, de- 
spite the galaxy of great men por- 
trayed in these reminiscences, the 
most interesting of them all is Ford 
Madox Ford himself! What a dap- 
perly urbane and genuine person- 
ality his is! What a great life he 
has led and how much fun he seems 
to have had in the living of it. He 
is a figure destined beyond a doubt 
to go down in history with such 
men of letters as J. C. Squire, Wil- 
liam Rothenstein, and Ernest Rhys. 

c. MCC. 


Shorter Notices.—In his latest se- 
ries of essays, All Is Grist (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50), 





























nearly forty in number and averag- 
ing about seven pages in length, 
Mr. Chesterton deals with slang 
and lotteries, with nudism and be- 
haviorism and heredity and the fal- 
lacy of Business Education and 
Christian Science, with Trollope 
and Swinburne and Mencken and of 
course with G. B. S. Keen as usual 
and like every caricaturist, relying 
to some extent on the exaggeration 
of defects, he pursues the relentless 
logic of his way. He finds a curi- 
ous fitness in the profession of 
Christian Science by millionaires 
who are accustomed to deal in ru- 
mors and fictitious values and 
things which are not what they 
seem and in promises never real- 
ized. Thinking of chaos and dizzy- 
ing whirlpools and the like, he ob- 
serves that “among the queer jokes 
so often to be found in American 
names, there is none more quaintly 
expressive than the very name of 
Mrs. Eddy.”—Last year’s Taylorian 
Lecture given by the other member 
of the famous “Chesterbelloc” has 
been issued in attractive booklet 
form by the Oxford University 
Press, On Translation ($1.00). As 
one might anticipate, Mr. Belloc’s 
standards are high, his rules posi- 
tive, his criticisms not mild. By 
stating what is implied by good 
translation, he hopes in some de- 
gree to modify the injustice which 
deprives the translator both of 
fame and of financial reward and 
consequently tends to destroy the 
art altogether. On page 40, a dou- 
ble space indicates the omission of 
Du Bellay’s sonnet and the transla- 
tion of it by Chesterton. It would 
have been more considerate to in- 
clude both. We add our lament to 
Mr. Belloc’s; and hope further that 
it will become the fashion for pub- 
lishers to give the name of trans- 
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lators, for a movement in this di- 
rection would help to restore the 
work of translation to the dignity 
which it may rightfully claim. 

Afoot in Italy (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.50). Mr. John 
Gibbons steps out once more. This 
time his objective is Rome, but 
Rome approached from the south, 
from Calabria, away down in the 
toe of the Italian boot. Mr. Gibbons 
has accomplished a tour de force. 
He has written an original book 
about Italy. Accompanied only by 
his pack (we have always wondered 
what he carried in it, since it was 
certainly not wearing apparel) and 
a Permission to Sojourn (made out 
to: Giovanni Gibbons, son of Al- 
fredo, entering Italy for purposes 
of Sportism), he was thrown alto- 
gether upon the native population 
for his entertainment, nay, for his 
very existence,—a good way of get- 
ting to the bottom of things, and, 
in consequence, his thumb-box 
sketches of the villages of Calabria 
and the Basilicata are charming and 
overflowing with humor. His sym- 
pathy with and comprehension of 
his Italian hosts is more or less sur- 
prising in an Englishman, until 
one remembers the author’s name 
and the Celtic strain that it doubt- 
less indicates. We found irritating 
after a while the constant rhetorical 
inversions with which he besprin- 
kles his pages. The book is dedi- 
cated with permission to Premier 
Benito Mussolini. 

The Padre of the Press, by 
Thomas J. Feeney, S.J. (New York: 
Jesuit Mission Press. $1.50), can- 
not adequately be described by such 
an adjective as “fascinating”; it is 
far more than that. And specifical- 
ly it is spur and whip to any indo- 
lent Catholic, laic or not, who lags 
comfortably in the rear while men 
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like the subject of this biography, 
Rev. John J. Monahan, S.J., smil- 
ingly pay with their lives the price 
of victory. “I know,” said Father 
Monahan, “that I shall not be able 
to endure this life more than four 
years at the most. I mean to wear 
myself away for souls, by the grace 
of God.” So this young man—suc- 
cessively Irish immigrant, grocer’s 
clerk, college student, dentist, Jes- 
uit priest, foreign missionary—ad- 
dressed himself to the task of coun- 
teracting Protestant propaganda in 
the Philippines by utilizing the pow- 
er of the press. He begged litera- 
ture from friends in America, and, 
at first almost single-handed, un- 
dertook to distribute it, one may 
say by the ton. Talks to sodalities, 
conferences to students, Sunday 
sermons, lectures (sometimes last- 
ing three hours), inaugurating 
Councils of the K. of C., starting li- 
braries, exposing the fallacies of 
Protestant propagandists from their 
own Bibles,—these were among the 
side issues of his busy life. He be- 
gan his career in the Philippines in 
1923 at the age of forty-eight; three 
years later he was dead. The story 
of his life reads like a novel and is 
as good as a mission or a retreat 
for inspiration. 

We are indebted to Dom B. Weld- 
Blundell of Fort Augustus Abbey 
for two valuable little books drawn 
from that precious and almost in- 
exhaustible treasury of spiritual 
wisdom, Sancta Sophia. Father 
Baker originally composed or put 
together some sixteen series of as- 
pirations adapted for the use of 
persons practicing affective prayer; 
and the first edition of Sancta 
Sophia gave a collection of these in 
an appendix. They have been re- 
vised and adapted to modern use by 
the present editor in Acts and Af- 
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fections for Mental Prayer (St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 90 
cents). Self-Discipline and Holi- 
ness (New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. $1.75) is devoted to “Morti- 
fication” which, as Father Baker’s 
readers well know, is the title com- 
prising all those elements of the in- 
terior life not included under the 
heading “Prayer.” The companion 
volume on Prayer will appear later. 
These chapters on Mortification 
come first, because they prepare 
and dispose the soul for the higher 
and more perfect activity of Prayer. 
There is good reason for the edi- 
tor’s hope that the reasonable and 
moderate teaching of Father Baker 
will contribute to the movement in 
favor of sound methods of self- 
training and provide a remedy for 
the softness and indiscipline which 
are the ruin of so many lives. 

A unique book, Mr. Fothergill’s 
Plot, the first volume of fiction to 
be published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press ($3.00), is the result 
of a sudden illumination which 
flashed upon a Mr. John Fothergill 
early in the morning. He conceived 
a plot in. which “a man gets into 
correspondence with a woman 
whom he doesn’t know and he finds 
romance in it. Then he sees a girl, 
falls in love with her in the ordi- 
nary way, marries her and drops 
the academic correspondence. Hap- 
piness, then friction. He writes 
again to the unknown woman, finds 
consolation, till by accident it is 
discovered the married couple are 
writing to one another.” He sub- 
mitted it to eighteen different au- 
thors, among them G. K. Chester- 
ton, A. E. Coppard, Sheila Kaye- 
Smith, J. C. Squire and L. A. G. 
Strong who have written extraor- 
dinarily amusing and _ different 
stories around the same idea. The 


























old dictum “quidquid recipitur” is 
nowhere more evident than in this 
book wherein ingenuities and indi- 
vidualities combine to hammer old 
gold into different shapes.—Adver- 
tised as “the best-selling novel in 
England and America,” Magnolia 


Street, by Louis Golding (New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50), 
is a_ tiresome, long drawn-out 


chronicle of a street in a London 
slum, one side Jewish, the other 
Christian—of a sort. The Jewish 
side is overemphasized throughout. 
A threefold time division—1910, 
1916, 1930—pictures this mixtum- 
gatherum of murderers, suicides, 
crooks, prostitutes, drunkards, tav- 
ern keepers, Jewish rabbis and mar- 
riage brokers in their pre-war, war 
and post-war mentality. Its reli- 
gion is a travesty of both Judaism 
and Christianity, and its morality a 
constant flouting of the Ten Com- 


mandments. It is realism of the 
ultra type—vulgar, indecent and 
unashamed. 


The Catholic Daughters of Amer- 
ica have sponsored the publication 
of David Goldstein’s Campaigners 
for Christ Handbook (Boston: 
Thomas J. Flynn & Co. $1.00), 
which contains the arguments used 
by the author in the course of open- 
air lecture tours during some four- 
teen years throughout the United 
States. In part it is reprinted from 
the earlier Campaigning for Christ, 
published in 1924 by Mr. Goldstein 
in collaboration with Martha Moore 
Avery. The new book is far more 
complete and far better arranged, 
and in its more than three hundred 
pages the reader will easily find a 
wealth of material of controversial 
value. To the possible objection of 


the critical-minded scholar, the ob- 
vious answer is Mr. Goldstein’s suc- 
cess in his labors. 
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Pamphlet Publications.—The Cath- 
olic Mind of both January and Feb- 
ruary 8th is concerned with, first 
an historical account of the Coun- 
cil of Ephesus and second, with the 
text of the illuminating Encyclical, 
Luz Veritatis, of His Holiness, Pope 


Pius XI. Timely and suggestive 
articles for Catholic study on Dis- 
armament complete the issue of 
February 8th and occupy that of 
February 22d: an argument from 
moral philosophy on “Catholics and 
Disarmament” by John Eppstein, 
the same topic treated by Rev. Jo- 
seph Keating, S.J., citations from 
the Pontifical utterances, entitled 
“The Catholic Church and Disarma- 
ment” and a statement of the Cath- 
olic Union for International Studies 
on “Nationality: Its Place in the 
Law of Nations.” The issue of 
March 8th is made up of a new and 
important pastoral on an old and 
important subject by Bishop Lillis 
of Kansas City, “Mixed Wedlock 
and Its Dangers,” together with a 
paper by the scholarly English Jes- 
uit, Rev. Cuthbert Lattey, on “The 
True Paulinism,” reprinted from 
the Clergy Review. 

Our Lady’s Council is an authen- 
tic translation of the Lux Veritatis; 
a very simple, instructive explana- 
tion of the Mass by Father Martin- 
dale, S.J., answers the very natural 
question of a non-Catholic, “What 
Is He Doing at the Altar?”; the his- 
tory of The Catholic Church in 
Sweden, despite existing legal dis- 
abilities, offers hope for increased 
future developments; Mother Kep- 
pel, of the Society of the Sacred 
Heart, contributes an _ interesting 
chapter in the story of the Church 
on The Passing of the Middle Ages; 
the associations and features of 
Hampton Court Palace of special 
interest to Catholics are brought 
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out by Rev. E. E. Kilburn of the 
London Oratory, while Rev. B. W. 
Kelly tells the curious story of 
prejudice versus loyalty in his ac- 
count of Catholics and the British 
Army (London: Catholic Truth So- 
ciety, 5 cents each). 

The Cardinal of Charity, by Giu- 
seppe Della Torre, now done into 
English by Rev. Archibald M. Stitt, 
S.T.D., gives an insight into the in- 
ner life and spiritual ambitions of 
one whose memory is held in bene- 
diction in Rome by those who knew 
him as Secretary of State of the 
saintly Pius X. Prayers to Saint 
Joseph, including a novena, is a 
most attractive devotional hand- 
book (New York: The Paulist 
Press, 5 cents each). The Litur- 
gical Press of Collegeville, Minne- 
sota, offers a Small Catechism of 
the Mass by Rev. Paul Bussard, to 
be used advisedly in connection 
with “If I Be Lifted Up” by the 
same author. They also reprint un- 
der one title, Why the Mass, the 
two pamphlets on “Why Do Cath- 
olics Attend Mass?”, by Dom Louis 
Traufler, O.S.B., and Dom Virgil 
Michel, O.S.B., respectively, thus 
rendering more accessible their 
valuable content (5 cents each). 

Most important of recent pam- 
phlets coming from Ireland are 
three on the Mass. In one the Rev. 
W. Moran, D.D., asks and answers 
a question, What Is the Mass?; in 
the second, Rev. Garrett Pierse, 
D.D., and Very Rev. John Flana- 
gan treat of The Mass—tIn the Early 
Church and The Mass and Com- 
munion, and, in the third, Rev. H. 
J. Farrell, C.S.Sp., writes of the Ro- 
man Rite. Others of interest are, 
Catholics and the Bible, by Father 
Felix, O.S.F.C.; Miracles: Their 
Possibility and Purpose, by Rev. 
Raymond O’Donohue, O.P.; Mrs. 
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Conor Maguire’s “Little Study of 
Our Lady”—Mary of Nazareth; 
Free Masonry, its origin, aims and 
methods, by Rev. George Clune; 
and Mary, the Friend of the Poor, 
the decree and attestations con- 
cerning the beatification of Mother 
Mary Aikenhead. Two good stories, 
The Dreaming Mountains, by Alice 
V. Bluett, and The Return of the 
Prodigal, by D. H. Linehan, com- 
plete the output (Dublin: Catholic 
Truth Society of Ireland, 5 cents 
each). 

The Sisters of Mercy Centenary 
(1831-1931) made most timely an 
account of their establishment and 
foundress by W. J. Lockington, 
S.J.; a brief account by Rev. M. J. 
Browne, D.D., D.C.L., of The Sacred 
Roman Rota, will be found inter- 
esting and informative. Interest- 
ing and informative also is the ac- 
count of Chained Bibles, by John M. 
Lenhart, O.M.Cap. A reprint of 
one of Cardinal Newman’s 
courses”—God’s Will the End of 
Life—presents a master thought by 
a master mind (Melbourne: Austra- 
lian Catholic Truth Society, 5 cents 
each). 

Religious Liberty in Maryland 
and Rhode Island, by Rev. Lucian 
Johnston; Catholics: Their Beliefs 
and Denials, in which Rev. Nelius 
Downing gives the facts about 
Catholics and the Bible, etc.; and an 
attractive pocket handbook for The 
Novena of Grace are published by 
the International Catholic Truth 
Society of Brooklyn (5 cents each). 

An edition of the very important 
Encyclical of His Holiness, Pius XI., 
developing the social teaching of 
the Church as enunciated by Leo 
XIII. Forty Years After (Quadra- 
gesimo Anno) the Rerum Novarum 
was given to the world, is published 
by the National Catholic Welfare 
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Conference, Washington (10 cents). 
Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., has cho- 
sen a most suggestive title, Gateway 
of Grace, to explain the place of the 
parish church in the life of every 
Catholic, while Father Owen Fran- 
cis Dudley paints a vivid, beauti- 
fully worded picture of The Church 
Unconquerable which makes us 
eager for other and longer works 
from his pen (St. Louis: The 
Queen’s Work Press, 10 cents). Of 
interest to all Catholic Americans 
are the Constitutions of the Cath- 
olic Foreign Mission Society of 
America, approved by Decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda Fide two years ago and the 
encouraging general report of the 
Society from July, 1930, to July, 
1931 (Maryknoll, N. Y.). The Of- 
ficial Report of the Seventy-sixth 
General Convention of the Catholic 
Central Verein of America offers 
excellent reading and a fine sum- 
mary of the work of both the men 
and the women enrolled in this 
splendid organization (St. Paul: 
Wanderer Printing Co.). Those 
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who have been interested in the 
discussion of the solution of the fa- 
mous trisection problem by the 
President of Duquesne University 
will welcome Trisecting an Angle 
in which Julius Gliebe, O.F.M., of- 
fers a solution of the famous prob- 
lem in Plane Geometry (San Fran- 
cisco: St. Boniface Franciscan 
Friary). The international Mark 
Twain Society of Webster Groves, 
publishes a protest from Mrs. Jo- 
seph Conrad against Conan Doyle’s 
effort to put her in spiritualistic 
communication with her husband. 
Her protest answers the question, 
Did Joseph Conrad Return as a 
Spirit? (50 cents). International 
Conciliation for February carries 
an address by Raymond B. Fosdick 
and an article by John W. Davis 
analyzing the work of the World 
Court and the American attitude to- 
wards it. April’s issue is devoted 
to a study of The Present Economic 
State of Germany by a number of 
prominent economists in German 
universities (New York: 405 West 
117th Street, 5 cents). 
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